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CHARLIE ANDREWS* 

Rabindranath Tagore 

The lifeless body of our beloved friend Charles Andrews is at 
this hour being laid to rest in the all devouring earth. We try 
to steel ourselves to endurance in this day of sorrow by the 
thought that death is not the final destiny of life, but we find as 
yet no consolation. Day after day, in the countless familiarities 
of sight and speech, love, the nectar of the gods, has filled our 
cup of life to the brim. Our minds, imprisoned in the material, 
have grown accustomed to depend on the bodily senses as their 
channels of communication with each other. When these channels 
are suddenly blocked by death, the separation is felt as an in- 
tolerable grief. We have known Andrews for long years, and 
in a rich variety of ways. Now we must accept our fate — ^never 
again will that dear human comradeship be possible. Yet our 
hearts grope yearningly for some assurance of hope and comfort 
in our loss. 

When we are separated from a man' with whom our relation- 
ship touched only the necessary business of life, nothing remains 
behind. We accept the ending of that relationship as final. The 


* Mr. C. F. Andrews passed away in the early hours of the morning of 5th April, 
in the afternoon of the same day a service was held in the mandkr at Santiniketan where 
Babindranath Tagore addressed the inmates of the asrama. The speech has besa translat- 
ed into English -for the Vism-BMraU Quarterly by Marjorie Sykes. Set, 
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gains and losses of matedal and secular chance are subject to the 
power of death. But the relationship of love, infinite, mysterious, 
is not subject to the limitations of such material intercourse, nor 
cabined and confined in the life of the body. Such a rare com- 
panionship of soul existed between Andrews and me. Coming 
unsought, it was a gift of God beyond all price. No lesser 
explanation on the human plane will suffice to account for it. 
One day, as if from nowhere, from one who was tiU then a 
complete stranger to me, there was poured out upon me this 
generous gift of friendship. It rose like a river from the clear 
spring of this Christian Sadhu’s devotion to God. In it there 
was no taint of selfishness, no stain of ambition, only a single- 
minded offering of the spirit to its Lord. The question in the 
Kena Upanishad came into my mind unbidden : By whose grace was 
this soul sent to me, in what secret is rooted its life ? 

Rooted it was, I know, in a deeply sincere and all- 
embracing love of God. I should therefore like to tell you 
of the beginning of this friendship. At that time I was in 
London, and was invited to a meeting of English men of letters 
at the house of the artist Rothenstein. The poet Yeats was 
giving a recitation of some poems from the English translation 
of my Gitanjali, and Andrews was present in the audience. 
After the reading was over I was returning to the house where I 
was staying, which was close at hand. I crossed at a leisurely 
pace the open stretch of Hampstead Heath. The night was 
bathed in the loveliness of the moon. Andrews came and 
accompanied me. In the silence of the night, his mind was filled 
with the thoughts of Gitanjali^ He was led on, through his 
love of God, into a stirring of love towards me. Little did I 
dream that day of the friendship in which the streams of his life 
and mine were destined to be mingled to the end, in such deep 
intimacy, in such a fellowship of service. 

He began to share in the work of Santiniketan. At that 
time this poor place of study was very ordinary indeed in out- 
ward appearance, and its reputation was very small. Yet, its 
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external poverty notwithstanding, he had faith in the spiritual 
purpose to which it was dedicated, he made it a part of the 
spiritual endeavour of his own life. What was not visible to the 
eye he saw by the insight of love. With his love for me he 
mingled a whole-hearted affection for Santiniketan. This indeed 
is characteristic of true strength of character, that it does not rest 
content with a mere outburst of emotion, but jfinds its own 
fulfilment in superhuman sacrifice for its ends. Andrews never 
amassed any wealth : his was a spirit freed from the lust of 
possession. Yet many were the times, ( how many, we can never 
know ) when, coming to know of something the ashram lacked, 
he found, from some source, sufficient for our need. Over and 
over again he begged from others. Sometimes he begged in 
vain, yet in that begging he did not hesitate to humiliate that 
“self-respect” which is the world’s ideal. And this, I think, was 
what attracted him with special force — that even through a weary 
time of poverty Santiniketan strove faithfully for the realisation 
of its inner vision. 

So far I have spoken of the affection of Andrews towards 
myself, but the most unusual thing about him was his devoted 
love of India. The people of our country have accepted this 
love ; but have they realised fully the cost of it to him ? He was 
an Englishman, a graduate of Cambridge University. By language, 
customs, culture, by countless Unks, the ties of birth and blood 
bound him to England. Family associations were centred there. 
The India which became the object of his lifelong devotion was 
far removed in manners and customs from his own physical and 
intellectual traditions. In the realisation and acceptance of this 
complete exile he showed the moral strength and purity of his 
love. He did not pay his respects to India from a distance, with 
detached and calculating prudence : he threw in his lot without 
reserve, in gracious courtesy, with the ordinary folk of this land. 
The poor, the despised, those whose lives were spent in dirt and 
ugliness — ^it was these whose familiar life he shared, time and 
time again, naturally and without effort. We know that this 
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mannei- of life made him vefy unpopulai* with many of the raling 
class of this coLintty, who believed that by it he was bringing the 
government into contempt, and they became his bitter opponents ; 
yet the scorn of men of his own race did not trouble his mind. 
Knowing that the God of his adoration was the friend of those 
whom society despises, he drew support and confidence from 
Him in prayer. He rejoiced in the victory of his Christian faith 
over all obstacles whenever by his agency any man, Indian or 
foreign, was freed from the bonds of scorn. In this connection 
it must also be said that he many times experienced unfriendliness 
and suspicion even from the people of our own land, and he 
bore this unmerited suffering undismayed as part of his religious 
service. 

At the time when Andrews chose India as the field of his 
life work, political excitement and activity were at their height 
here. In such circumstances it can easily be understood how 
exceedingly difficult it would be for an Englishman still to main- 
tain quiet relationships of intimate friendship with the people of 
this country. But he remained at his post quite naturally, with 
no doubt or misgiving in his heart. That in this stern test he 
should have held unswervingly to his life purpose is in itself a 
proof of his strength of soul. 

I have thus had the privilege of knowing two aspects of 
the nature of my friend Andrews. One aspect was in his 
nearness to me, the very deep love with which he loved me. 
This genuine, unbounded love I believe to have been the highest 
blessing of my life. I was also a daily witness of the many 
expressions of his extraordinary love for India. I saw his endless 
kindness to the outcastes of this land. In sorrow or need they 
would call him and he would hasten to their assistance, throwing 
aU other work aside, regardless of his own convenience, ignoring 
his own iU-health. Because of this it was not possible to tie 
him down to any of our regularly organised work. 

It would be a mistake to think that this generous love of 
his was confined within the narrow limits of India. His love for 
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Indians was a patt of that love of all humanity which he accepted 
as the Law of Chfist. I remember seeing one illustration of this 
in his tenderness for the Kaffir aboriginals of South Africa, when 
the Indians there were endeavouring to keep the Kaffirs at a 
distance and treat them with contempt, and imitated the Euro- 
peans in demanding special privileges for themselves. Andrews 
could not tolerate this unjust spirit of aloofness, and therefore 
the Indians of South Africa once imagined him to be their 
enemy. 

At the present time when a suicidal madness of destruction 
seizes our race, and in uncontrolled arrogance a torrent of blood 
sweeps away the landmarks of civilised human society, the one 
hope of the world is in an all-embracing universal charity. Through 
the very might of hostility arrayed against it there comes the 
inspiration of the God of the age. Andrews was the embodi- 
ment of that inspiration. Relationships between us and the 
English are rendered difficult and complex by their attitude to 
the privileges of race and empire. An Englishman who in the 
magnanimity of his heart endeavours to approach us through 
this network of artificiality, finds his way obstructed at every 
step. To keep an arrogant distance between themselves and us 
has become a chief element of their pride of race. The whole 
country has had to bear the intolerable weight of this indignity. 
Out of this English tradition Andrews brought to us his English 
manhood. He came to live with us in our joys and sorrows, 
our triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with a defeated 
and humiliated people. His attitude was absolutely free from 
any suspicion of that self-satisfied patronage which condescends 
from its own eminence to help the poor. In this I realised his 
rare gift of spontaneous universal friendship. A poet of our 
country once said : 

“Man is truly lord of all. 

Higher than man is naught.” 

We quote this sa3ring when it suits our convenience, but 
it is doubtful whether any other race equals us in our, practice 
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of confusing the dubious accretions of communal tradition with 
the teachings of pure religion, and thereby dishonouring its 
essential truth. That is why, I must claim even in the face of 
ridicule, I have established in Santiniketan a little place of wel- 
come for all men. Here, from a foreign land, I gained a true 
man. In this ashram he was able to give his whole heart to the 
work of reconciling men. This was my highest gain, a gain 
which is imperishable. Time after time and in place after place 
his conscience drew him into the field of political struggle, and 
sometimes too the peaceful atmosphere of our ashram was 
disturbed by his activities. But he soon realised his mistake, 
and to the very end he guarded the ashram from intoxication 
with the heady wine of politics. 

This, finally, is what I would say to you who live in the 
ashram, in solemn confidence, at the very moment when his 
lifeless body is being committed to the dust — his noblest gift to 
us, and not only to us but to all men, is a life which is 
transcendent over death itself, and dwells with us imperishably. 



TWO POEMS* 


Rabindtanath Tagote 


I 


Fat as I gasse at the depth of Thy immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thee, 

I turn my face towards my own dark self. 

Thou All Perfect, everything abides at Thy feet 
for all time. 

The fear of loss only clings to me 

with its ceaseless grief, 

but the shame of my penury 

and my life’s burden 

vanish in a moment 

when I feel Thy presence 

in the centre of my being. 


Translated from the original Bengali by the author, 
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II 


Through death and sorrow 

there dwells peace 

in the heart of the Eternal. 

Life’s current flows without cease, 
the sunlight and starlights 
carry the smile of existence 
and springtime its songs. 

Waves rise and fall, 
the flowers blossom and fade 
and my heart yearns for its place 
at the feet of the Endless. 



MY LIFE STORY* 


C. F. Andrews 

My life story has been on the whole a very romantic one. I 
was born in Carlisle on February 12, 1871, but my early days 
were spent in Newcastle-on-Tyne. I have always felt myself to be 
a Tyne-sider and loved intensely the North country of England. 
My mother was related by family tradition to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and my father came from the Eastern Counties of 
England, so that I have in my veins both Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon blood. 

We were a very large family of fourteen children, and one 
of the happiest households in the world. My father was a 
clergyman — an idealist — and almost indifferent to human affairs. 
My mother had to economise. She had to look after all the 
household matters, therefore probably I learned from her more 
than any one else, the faculty of using every moment of time in a 
thrifty manner. She had a very hard struggle bringing up a 
large family of sons and daughters, but we all helped one another, 
and there were few more charitable and contented families in the 
British Isles than ours. 

In my boyhood we moved from Newcasde-on-Tyne to the 
Midlands, and my whole adult school life was spent at King 
Edward VII School, Birmingham. This school had the great 
tradition of being the Alma Mater of Westcott and Llghtfoot and 
of Burne Jones, the artist. Both at school and at Cambridge 
University I was able easily to win sufficient scholarships to carry 
on my studies not only independently of our family resources, 
which were limited, but even to pay back into them from time 
to time, so as to help the younger members of the family. 

At school and at college the athletic life had a very great 

* This sFort autobiographioal elietch was written in 3927 when tte author was in 
South Africa. — JSJd. 
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atttaction fof me. Therefore, it was easy fot me to get into 
the cricket team at school and also to tow fot my college. In 
latei* years, when I was a Don at the University I was well-known 
on the river as a coach of college boats. Golf, also, had always 
a great attraction for me. 

While at the University at Pembroke College, the passion 
of my early boyhood for adventure across the seas took posses- 
sion of me, and became linked with a very deep religious 
conviction which had become at this time the centre of my life 
and character. 

The first idea to attract me was the thought of going out 
to Central Africa and joining the University’s mission in that 
part of the world. This desire to do pioneer work in Africa 
held my imagination for many years. I think I must have read 
every single book concerning adventures in Africa, whether 
secular or religious. The story of Livingstone’s great marches 
across Africa fascinated me most of all. 

At this critical moment a friendship came into my life 
which was of supreme importance to me, and shaped the whole 
of my future history. Bash Westcott, the youngest son of the 
saintly old Bishop of Durham, became my most intimate college 
friend. He had decided to go out to the Cambridge University 
Mission in Delhi as a teacher. This drew my attention to India 
as a possible field for my future life’s work. But I had not 
yet made up my mind, and the call of Africa was still strong 
upon me. 

Before leaving college in 1896, after spending there nearly 
six of the best years of my life, I had gained the practical cer- 
tainty of a fellowship in my college when the next one should 
fall vacant. By this time I had become ordained and was deeply 
interested in the Labour movement from the Christian social 
standpoint. Canon Henry Scott Holland and the Bishop of 
Durham were the leaders of this movement, and they were my 
two great heroes. 

Under this impulse, while waiting for a vacancy in the 
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college staff of my own college, it seemed good to learn at first 
hand something about the labour conditions in the slums of 
England. First of all I went to Sunderland in the north. There 
I spent a delightful time with the ship-builders, living among 
them almost as one of themselves. I had intended to continue in 
the North of England, near to my own birthplace, but the call 
came to me suddenly to undertake the headship of the Pembroke 
College Mission in the slums of south-east London near the Old 
Kent Road. There I lived for some years among the dock 
labourers and costermongers, in a district which was marked on 
Charles Booth’s map as one of the black spots of poorer London. 

It was one of the thieves’ quarters ; my class of young 
men was composed almost entirely of pickpockets and thieves, 
some of them well known to the police. Drunkenness was rife 
in this district. It was not an unusual thing to be called up on 
Saturday nights to go out at midnight and put a stop to a 
drunken brawl in some part of the district where men and women 
were fighting. 

Here my health broke down for the first time, and when 
an opportunity came to go back to Cambridge as a Fellow of my 
college to take up college duties, it was necessary to do so not 
only on account of the importance of the work among young 
Cambridge students, but also for health reasons. The strain of 
work in the slums of London had proved more than I could 
bear. 

But all the while my heart was aching to go abroad. My 
friend, Basil Westcott, had died at Delhi under peculiarly pathetic 
circumstances. He had never been strong in health. One night 
he undertook the nursing of a young British soldier who had 
been suddenly attacked by Asiatic cholera in the Fort at Delhi. 
The next day Basil Westcott himself was a victim to the same fell 
disease. In a few hours his death came, and it was one of the 
greatest blows I had ever had in my young experience. 

From the time of his death it seemed to me a sacred duty 
( which I could not put aside ) to go out to India and take up his 
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work at Delhi. After four years’ teaching work at Cambridge as 
a college lecturer and Don, I found myself on the way to India 
to join the Cambridge University Mission. 

It is with some amusement that I remember how the boat 
that I was coaching on the river for the Lent races at Cambridge 
promised to send me a cable with regard to the result of their 
prowess on the river, which should reach me on the voyage out 
to India. 

When I reached Port Said this cable was forwarded to me 
on board and, to my great delight, this last boat I had coached on 
the River Cam made its four bumps on four successive nights 
and thus gained its oars. The congratulatory cable was a pleasant 
experience on my voyage out to the East. 

At Delhi it was necessary at first to settle down to the 
humdrum work of college life, teaching English history and 
English literature to Indian students. But I soon became elected 
to the Syndicate of the University and had a great deal of pioneer 
University work to perform which brought me into touch with 
the leaders of Indian thought. This opened my eyes to the great 
National Movement over the Continent of India. 

The war between Russia and Japan had just come to its 
conclusion. The whole of India was tingling with the news of 
the victories of the East over the Western power of Russia. In 
many ways this was the greatest incentive of all, to the national 
movement which now spread over India. From the first, as an 
educationalist, the movement intensely attracted me by its 
potency for creating a new India, and, indeed, a new Asia, in 
which East and West should meet together. 

Strangely enough, looking backward, it was at the very 
same time that the question of South Africa, in its relation to 
India, brought my thoughts back to my early desires to come out 
to Central Africa as a missionary. 

The problem of the relation of South Africa to India, at 
that time, was concentrated in the question of the advisability 
or otherwise of sending indentured labour to Natal. Mr. Gokhale 
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had taken up this question very thoroughly indeed, and I had 
read what he and others had written about it. Also, I had come 
into touch with the leaders of the Indian educational renaissance. 
Thus I gained, at first hand, Indian opinion both with regard to 
indentured labour, and also to the problem of modern nationalist 
India as it was related to the new counties of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Indian educated leaders pointed out to me that these yoimg 
white nations were all shutting their doors to Indian immigration, 
while there was still being carried on, in many of the colonies, 
a disgraceful form of indentured labour, which was little else 
than servitude. They said that it was surely a crowning injustice 
that their educated Indian people should be shut out from these 
new lands, while their uneducated and illiterate Indian labourers 
should be taken away, against their own wishes, for the sugar 
plantations by a process of recruiting which was notorious under 
the name of “coolie catching’'. The subject fascinated me, 
because South Africa was at this time the scene of the great 
struggle against indentured labour. The longing came to me to 
go out to Africa and investigate the subject for myself. 

When Lord Minto, who was Viceroy, summoned me in 
1906, to ask my opinion with regard to the immigration of 
Indians into Natal, I had urged vehemently upon him the folly 
of continuing this indentured immigration under such degrading 
conditions. From Mr. Gokhale I had already learned that if this 
immigration into South Africa continued on these lines, it would 
inevitably bring with it a crucial situation which would, endanger 
the friendship between India and the rest of the Dominions. 
Looking back, one can see that if this indentured Indian labour 
had been stopped thus early, much of the later Indian trouble 
would have been avoided. 

After 1912, this problem became the central factor in my 
life. By this time, I had practically left my educational work at 
Delhi, and had been attracted to the service of education in the 
school of Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan. But just before 
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taking up this new work at Tagore’s school, the poet vef7 nobly 
gave me leave to go out to South Africa at a very critical moment. 
Thus I was able to take part in the great passive resistance 
struggle which Mr. Gandhi was carrying out in Natal for the 
purpose of abolishing the £3 poll tax. 

After our landing, General Smuts called for a parley. Mr. 
Gandhi went up to Pretoria, taking me with him as his com- 
panion. Those were the days of the great syndicalist strikes on 
the railways and the gold mines. Pretoria and Johannesburg 
were under Martial Law. Trains were being dynamited, and 
life itself was unsafe. 

It was in this atmosphere of storm and fury that peace was 
made on the Indian question. The famous Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement was signed. It is of great interest to me now to 
remember that I was present when General Smuts put his own 
signature to the draft Agreement. 

During the time I was resident in Natal, I saw something of 
the conditions of the indentured labourers in the Natal barracks. 
The enormously high suicide rate, within those barracks, deeply 
impressed me. Thus I went back to India more convinced than 
ever that the indenture system of Indian labour was not only 
a blunder, but a crime. 

In the next year, which was the first year of the Great War, 
I was suddenly attacked in Bengal by Asiatic cholera. For thirty- 
six hours my life was entirely despaired of. Indeed, there is a grim 
humour in the fact that the grave which was to contain my 
mortal remains was dug in preparation for my burial. 

For very many months after this, I hovered between life 
and death, as an invalid, with scarcely any strength left. It was 
during this period of convalescence that the facts came home to 
me, through a celebrated Blue Book, that the condition of inden- 
tured labourers in the Fiji Islands was worse than that which I 
had witnessed myself in Natal. The suicides were nearly double 
the Natal rate. This alone showed the unhappy condition of 
these Indian villagers, who had been inveigled out to this far 
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away land by the process of “coolie catching”. Soon it came 
upon me that I must go out to Fiji. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, a son of Dr. Samuel Pearson, of 
Manchester, accompanied me to Fiji when I was well enough 
to go. 

After our investigation there, we called on the return 
journey at New Zealand. Both there and in Australia we studied 
the policy of “White Australia”, in its relation to India. We 
were both of us more than ever convinced that Mr. Gokhale’s 
solution of the main problem was the right one, namely that all 
indentured and other forms of immigration from India should 
be abolished, on the clear understanding that Indians already 
domiciled within those vast Dominions should be treated with 
courtesy and respect. 

The next year, the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, took me 
out with him as companion to Japan and China. There I had 
the most wonderful privilege of seeing at first hand the condi- 
tions of life in the Far East. 

The next year, 1917, saw me again in Fiji. For I was 
obliged to go back there once more, in order to finish thoroughly 
the earlier investigations into Indian indentured labour condi- 
tions, with the idea of helping to bring that pernicious system 
finally to an end. 

On my return to work at Santinikctan, this Indo-Dominion 
subject occupied my attention. Also, I was called in to arbitrate 
in labour matters. Thus I gained a very wide experience of 
Labour conditions in India. It was this experience and knowledge 
which brought at last to me a unanimous election, twice over, 
as President of the All-India Railwaymen's Union, the largest 
miion of workmen in the whole of India. 

Later on, also, this led up to my appointment as President 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and Chairman of the 
Trade Union Council. 

It is very difficult to continue the series of events which 
have crowded in upon my own recent years. The chief of these 
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have been connected with Africa. Twice over, I had to go 
out to Kenya as a peace-maker in Indian affairs in those Eastern 
regions of Africa. 

It is strange to look back and see how nearly half my life, 
in the last fifteen years, has been spent in Africa, while the other 
half has been spent in India. Thus the dream of my childhood, 
about coming out to Africa and making Africa my home, has 
become partly fulfilled. Every time that I have made the journey 
I have learnt to love Africa better. It is a continent that grips 
the heart. 

This time, at the end of eight months’ stay in South Africa, 
I am being called once more to journey widely to other parts 
before I return to the quiet and peaceful atmosphere of study at 
Santiniketan. 

Let me describe, in conclusion, something of the life we 
lead at Santiniketan, in company with the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. Whenever these wider activities allow me to return 
and settle down to study and work, the following is my ex- 
perience at the school of the poet, which has become world- 
famous as an educational centre. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that in such a place and 
environment the dress and habits of the West which one naturally 
adopts in South Africa or other Western countries, are complete- 
ly thrown aside. Like Dr. Pennell, on the Afghan border, it is 
absolutely necessary, in living such a life, to adopt the habits and 
dress of the country. Therefore I naturally live there in the 
simplest Eastern fashion, taking Eastern food and wearing Eastern 
dress. 

Many people have asked me whether this has done any 
injury to my health. It is not possible to answer that question 
exactly. In some ways it has been very difficult from the 
health point of view ; but in other ways, it makes one more 
easily able to bear severities of the intensely hot climate in 
India. 

Tagore himself rises at the very earhest hour of the 
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morning — even before the break of day. It has become a 
natural custom for me to rise very soon after he does, and spend 
the early morning hours in quiet and meditation. Probably it is 
this part of the life of the East which I miss most, and hunger 
for most, when I come out of that atmosphere and get to the 
West. The rush and hurry of Western life is extremely difficult 
after the peace and repose of Santiniketan days. 

Rabindranath Tagore is a creative genius of the very first 
order, and he has allowed me to enter into his life and work, 
when I am able to be with him, to the fullest extent. In his 
daily habits he is full of simplicity and loving-kindness. He is a 
born teacher, and I have learned from him, more than any one 
else, what the true genius of the East means, as compared with 
that of the West. In no sense does he condemn or despise the 
West. Indeed, he has an instinctive attraction for the West, In 
the same way, the West has been attracted by him. 

He holds, however, that the two forms of civilisation and 
culture — the Eastern and the Western — are vitally necessary, as 
complements of each other. He regards the East as in danger 
of stagnating, unless roused by the practical activity of the West. 
He regards also the West as in danger of rushing over precipices 
to ruin and destruction, unless steadied and helped by the calmer 
wisdom and older experience of the East. His own idea of the 
harmony of humanity is that the East and West should meet to- 
gether. They must learn from each other their own different 
gifts. The spiritual genius of each must be developed by contact 
with its neighbour. East and West must unite in mutual respect. 

Personally, I have never in my whole life met any one so 
completely satisfying the needs of friendship and intellectual 
understanding and spiritual sympathy as Tagore. His very 
presence always acts as an inspiration. To be with hitn^ to be 
at unison with him in some creative work, is a privilege which it 
is very difficult to state in words. Indeed, it has been by far the 
greatest privilege of my life. No one has been more fortunate 
than I have, in personal friendships. 

3 
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Side by side with this friendship with the poet, I have had 
the supreme happiness of a second personal friendship with 
Mahatma Gandhi ( as he is called ). His marvellous spiritual 
genius has appealed to me in a very different way. For his 
character, in its own way, is as great and as creative as that of 
Tagore himself. It is, however, of the more ascetic order. It 
has about it rather an air of the religious faith of the Middle Ages 
than that of modern times. Tagore is essentially a modern : 
Mahatma Gandhi is the St. Francis of Assisi of our own days. 

You win understand, therefore, how eagerly I look back, 
when I am away in South Africa, to those friendships which are 
my very life in India. You will also realise how I long for the 
day to come when I can get back to India and live there again 
the life of the East, as I have lived here the life of the West. 
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APPENDIX 

[ The following letter written by Mr. C. F. Andrews to Sj. 
Akhay Kumar Riy, his friend and co-worker at Santiniketan^ is worth 
quoting here. — Ed. ] 

Sydney^ 

My deaf Akhay Babu, June 7, i^ij. 

I have been thinking about you so much again that I 
cannot help wfiting also to you. I have felt so vety much this 
absence from the ashram and it does not seem to get any less. 

You will remember how deeply touched I was when I first 
knew you by your little offering of flowers at the foot of my 
Mother’s portrait on the Table in my room. I want to tell you 
something about her which has recently given me much joy. I 
think I told you once how she had felt most deeply the sufferings 
of the Indian women in South Africa about which I had written 
to her. And then in her last illness she urged me to go out to 
them and not to come back home first to see her. I had always 
felt after that, in a peculiar way, that she was present with me 
in this great struggle : and when I went out to Fiji before, I felt 
this very much indeed. Now this is what gave me great joy. 
On my Mother’s Birthday itself this year which I was keeping 
and remembering out here in Australia the news came from 
England in the evening that on this very day Mr. Chamberlain 
had declared publicly in the House of Commons that the Indian 
indenture system would not be revived, ever after the war, but 
that it had come finally to an end. It seemed to me so very 
beautiful indeed — almost as a message from God — that on my 
Mother’s own Birthday the very last step in abolition of indenture 
should be taken. 

I have told this in letters to many whom I love and I felt 
that I should like to tell it to you also. 

Your affectionate friend 
C. F. Andrews. 



MID-DAY* 


C. F. Andrews 


How silent is the light I 
What depth is in the clear blue sky I 
The eyes grow weary of the dazzling light 
The forest depths are plunged in silence. 

Who are these that pass so softly by the garden 
Wandering with soft whispers and still softer steps ? 
Ah, my heart, why despair at such an hour as this, 
Thy lute untouched, thy song of joy unsung. 

Hushed in a sudden wonder with wide open eyes 
Lifers narrow fretfulness is lost in light profound. 
What a glory of the sun floods the world I 
The light is still. How deep the sky ! 


* The manuscript of this poem was found among Mr. Andrews’ papers.— 



GANDHIJI ON RICHES AND RICH MEN 

Nifmal Kumaf Bose 

In his earlier speeches, Gandhiji’was in the habit of using passion- 
ate language against riches and rich men. A portion of the 
speech delivered in February 1916 on the occasion of the opening 
of the Benares Hindu University may be cited as a typical 
example : 

“I now introduce you to another scene. His Highness the 
Maharajah who presided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke 
about the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress 
upon it. But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy ? 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewellery which 
made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest jeweller who 
chose to come from Paris. I compare with the richly bedecked 
noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel like saying to these 
noblemen : ‘There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for your country- 
men in India’ . . . Sir, when I hear of a great palace rising in any 
great city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once and I say : 
‘Oh, it is the money that has come from the agriculturists.’ Over 
seventy-five per cent of the population are agriculturists and Mr. 
Higginbotham told us last night in his own felicitious language 
that they are the men who grow two blades of grass in the place 
of one. But there cannot be much spirit of self-government 
about us if we take away from them almost the whole of the 
results of their labour. Our salvation can only come through 
the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich 
landlords are going to secure it.” ( Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi ^ 4th edition. G. A. Natesan & Co. pp. 322-23, ) 

In the same year, he laid down in a speech at Madras, 
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something which may be consideied to be his basic view with 
regard to economic morality : 

“We are thieves in a way if we take anything that we do 
not need for immediate use, and keep it from somebody else who 
needs it. It is a fundamental law of Nature, that Nature produces 
enough for our wants from day to day, and if only every body 
took only enough for him and no more, there will be no poverty 
in the world, and there will be no man dying of starvation in this 
world. And so long as we have got this inequality, so long I 
shall have to say we are thieves.” 

Then he went on to say, 

“I am no socialist, and I do not want to dispossess those 
who have got possessions, but I do say that personally those of 
us who want to see darkness out of light have to follow this 
doctrine ( of non-thieving ).” ( Mahatma Gandhi^ 1918. Ganesh 
and Co., Madras, p. 189. ) 

The same sentiment is expressed in his book entitled 
Ethical Keligion ( date of first publication ? ) in the following 
terms : 

“If all men realised the obligation of service, they would 
regard it as a sin to amass wealth ; and then, there would be no 
inequalities of wealth, and consequently no famine or starvation.” 
( Chapter VIIL ) 

Gandhiji thus already held that the pursuit of wealth was 
a sin ; it made it difficult for a man to follow a truly moral life. 
Such a life could only be built upon the foundation of a volun- 
tary restriction of wants. These were days when Gandhiji had 
not yet actively identified himself with the struggle for political 
liberation ; and so, more emphasis was laid by him upon volun- 
tary effort than upon reform through State-made laws for the 
eradication of poverty. We shall see, later on, how his views on 
this subject imderwent a certain amount of modification. 

But there has always been another, and a more important, 
reason with him why he puts so much reliance upon voluntary 
effort for bringing about social equality. He considers that 
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“No action which is not voluntary can be called moral. So 
long as we act like machines, there can be no question of morality. 
If we want to call an action moral, it should have been done con- 
sciously, and as a matter of duty.” ( 'Ethical Keligion, Chap. IV. ) 

If social equality were brought about through law, 
Gandhiji would not consider it to be an enduring thing. So he 
wrote in the Harijan of 29.6.35 : 

“Brahma created his people with the duty of sacrifice laid 
upon them and said, ‘By this do you flourish. Let it be the ful- 
filler of all your desires'’ . . . ‘He who eats without performing 
this sacrifice eats stolen bread’ — thus says the Gita. 'Earn thy 
bread by the sweat of thy brov;,’ says the Bible. Sacrifices may 
be of many kinds. One of them may well be bread-labour. If 
all laboured for their bread and no more, then there would be 
enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there would be 
no cry of over-population, no disease, and no such misery as we 
see around. Such labour will be the highest form of sacrifice. 
Men will no doubt do many other things either through their 
bodies or through their minds, but all this will be labour of love, 
for the common good. There will be no rich and no poor, none 
high and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

“This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, 
therefore, cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the 
whole law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, we performed 
physical labour enough for our daily bread, we should go a long 
way towards the ideal.” 

Thus Gandhi ji’s attitude towards wealth and social or 
economic equality has been the same from 1916 to 1935. But 
his references to rich men have always been more subdued than 
towards riches in general. For he holds that a man is very 
often the creature of circumstances, and so deserves pity instead 
of condemnation, which should be reserved for the impersonal 
situation. Even so, there have been occasions when he has 
flared up against persons and classes, as the two following 
passages, written in 1924 and 1922, will show. 
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“What does the correspondent mean when he refers to 
‘lower orders who know no responsibility and can anyway make 
both ends meet ?’ Is he sure that ‘lower orders know no 
responsibility’ ? Have they no feelings, are they not injured by 
an angry word ? In what sense are they lower except in their 
poverty for which we middle class are responsible ? And may I 
inform my correspondent that the ‘lower orders’ not only do not 
‘make two ends meet’ but the majority of them are living in a 
state of semi-starvation ? If the middle class people voluntarily 
suffer losses for the sake of the ‘lower classes’ it would be but 
tardy reparation for their participation in their exploitation. I 
invite the correspondent to think in terms of the masses and 
identify himself with his less fortunate countrymen.” ( Young 
India, 17. 7, 24. ) 

“Little do the town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little do they 
know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage they 
get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they rea- 
lise that the Government established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the skele- 
tons in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers of India 
wiU have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime 
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.” ( Young 
India, 23. 3. 22. ) 

Gandhi] i has also been passionate in his appeal to the 
middle classes to dispossess themselves voluntarily. 

“The village work frightens us. We who are town-bred 
find it trying to take to village life. Our bodies in many cases 
do not respond to the hard life. But it is a difficulty which we 
have to face boldly, even heroically, if our desire is to establish 
Swaraj for the people, not to substitute one class rule by another, 
which may be even worse. Hitherto the villagers have died in 
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their thousands so that we might live. Now we might have to 
die so that they may live. The difference will be fundamental. 
The former have died unknowingly and involuntarily. Their 
enforced sacrifice has degraded us. If now we die knowingly, 
our sacrifice will ennoble us and the whole nation. Let us not 
flinch from the necessary sacrifice, if we will live as an indepen- 
dent self-respecting nation.” ( Young India^ 17. 4. 24. ) 

In 1927, Gundhiji addressed the students of the Benares 
Hindu University and said : 

“Panditji ( Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ) has collected 
and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs of rupees for you 
from Rajas and Maharajas. The money apparently comes from 
these wealthy princes, but in reality it comes from the millions of 
our poor. For unlike Europe the rich of our land grow rich at 
the expense of our vElagers the bulk of whom have to go with- 
out a square meal a day. The education that you receive to-day 
is thus paid for by the starving villagers who will never have 
the chance of such an education. It is your duty to refuse to 
have an education that is not within reach of the poor, but I do 
not ask that of you today. I ask you to render a slight return to 
the poor by doing a little for them. For he who eats with- 
out doing hisj^';^^ steals his food, says the Gita. The yajna of 
our age and for us is the spinning wheel. Day in and day out I have 
been talking about it, writing about it.” ( Young Indla^ 20.1.27. ) 

His object in the propagation of Khadi was, as he said, the 
distribution of wealth among the toiling millions in place of its 
concentration into a few hands, as had been brought about 
through mills and machinery. 

“I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of man- 
kind, but for all. I want the concentration of wealth, not in the 
hands of few, but in the hands of all.” ( Young India^ 13. ii. 24. ) 

“Our mills cannot today spin enough for our wants, and 
if they did, they will not keep down the prices unless they were 
compelled. They are frankly money-makers and will not therefore 
regulate prices according to the needs of the nation. Hand- 
4 
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Spinning is thei-efore designed to put millions of rupees in the 
hands of poor vilkgets. Evety agticultural country requires a 
supplementary industry to enable the peasants to utilise the spare 
hours. Such industry for India has always been spinning,” 
( Young India ^ i6. 2. 21, ) 

Addressing certain Zemindars in 1929, Gandhiji said, 

“A model Zemindar would at once reduce much of the 
burden the ryot is now bearing, he would come in intimate touch 
with the ryots and know their wants and inject hope into them 
in the place of despair which is killing the very life out of them. 
He will not be satisfied with the ryot’s ignorance of the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce himself to poverty in 
order that the ryot may have the necessaries of life. He will 
study the economic condition of the ryots under his care, 
establish schools in which he will educate his own children side 
by side with those of the ryots. He will purify the village well 
and the village tank. He will teach the ryot to sweep his roads 
and clean his latrines by himself doing this necessary labour. 
He will throw open without reserve his own gardens for the 
unrestricted use of the ryot. He will use as hospital, school, or 
the like most of the unnecessary buildings which he keeps for 
his pleasure. If only the capitalist class will read the sign of the 
times, revise their notions of God-given right to all they possess, 
in an incredibly short space of time the seven hundred thousand 
dung-heaps which today pass muster as villages can be turned 
into abodes of peace, health and comfort. I am convinced that 
the capitalist, if he follows the Samurai of Japan, has nothing 
really to lose and everything to gain. There is no other choice 
than between voluntary surrender on the part of the capitalist of 
superfluities and consequent acquisition of real happiness of all 
on the one hand, and on the other the impending chaos into 
which, if the capitalist does not wake up betimes, awakened but 
ignorant, famishing millions will plunge the country and which 
not even the armed force that a powerful Government can bring 
into play can avert.” ( Young India , 5. 12. 29. ) 
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But the question naturally arises, how far can voluntary 
effort actually achieve the desired results ? What are the chief 
obstacles, and can they be overcome without wide-scale political 
conflicts ? 

Speaking about the obstacles on the path, Gandhiji wrote 
in the Young India of 6. 2. 30, i.e. just on the eve of the Salt 
Satyagraha : 

“The greatest obstacle in the path of non-violence is the 
presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that have 
sprung up from British rule, the interests of monied men, specu- 
lators, scrip holders, land-holders, factory owners and the like. 
All these do not always realise that they are living on the blood 
of the masses, and when they do, they become as callous as the 
British principals whose tools and agents they are. If like the 
Japanese Samurai they could but realise that they must give up 
their blood-stained gains, the batde would be won for non- 
violence. It must not be difficult for them to see that the 
holding of millions is a crime when millions of their own kith 
and kin are starving and that therefore they must give up their 
agency. No principal has yet been found able to work without 
faithful agents- 

“But non-violence has to be patient with these as with the 
British principals. The aim of the non-violent worker must ever 
be to convert. He may not however wait endlessly. When 
therefore the limit is reached, he takes risks and conceives plans 
of active Satyagraha which may mean civil disobedience and the 
like. His patience is never exhausted to the point of giving up 
his creed.” 

In his fight against any system, Gandhiji has always drawn 
a line between the system itself and its sponsors. To the latter 
he has given ample opportunity to mend their ways and reduce 
themselves to poverty voluntarily. But when that does not 
work quickly enough, he has advised non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. That too has been for him a means of conversion. In the 
Young India of 26.1 1.5 1, he wrote : 
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“The masses do not today see in landlords and other 
profiteers their enemy. But the consciousness of the wrong done 
to them by these classes has to be created in them, I do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but I 
teach them that they are their own enemies, 

“The system must be destroyed and not the individual. 
The Zemindar is merely a tool of a system. It is not necessary 
to take up a movement against them at the same time as against 
the British system. It is possible to distinguish between the two. 
But we had to tell the people not to pay to the Zemindars, 
because out of this money the Zemindars paid to the Govern- 
ment. But we have no quarrel with the Zemindars as such, so 
long as they act well by the tenants.” 

But we have seen already what he expects of a model 
Zemindar, namely that they may retain their post of moral leader- 
ship and surrender economic gains completely. 

Speaking to an audience of Indian socialists in London, in 
1931, Gandhiji cleared this point still further. 

“Q. How exactly do you think that Indian Princes, land- 
lords, mill-owners and money-lenders and other profiteers are 
enriched ? 

“A. At the present moment by exploiting the masses. 

“Q. Can these classes be enriched without the exploitation 
of the Indian workers and peasants ? 

“A. To a certain extent, yes. 

“Q. Have these classes any social justification to live more 
comfortably than the ordinary worker and peasant who does the 
work which provides their wealth ? 

“A. No justification. My idea of society is that while all 
are born equal, meaning that we have a right to equal oppor- 
tunity, all have not the same capacity. It is, in the nature of 
thingSj, impossible. For instance, all cannot have the same height, 
or colour or degree of intelligence, etc,; therefore, in the 
nature of things, some will have ability to earn more and others 
less. People with talents will have more, and they will utilise 
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their talents for this purpose. If they utilise their talents kindly, 
they will be performing the work of the State. Such people exist 
as trustees, on no other terms. I would allow a man of intellect 
to earn more, I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his 
greater earnings must be used for the good of the State, just as 
the income of all earning sons of the father goes to the common 
family fund. They would have their earnings only as trustees. 
It may be that I would fail miserably in this. But that is what I 
am sailing for.” ( Yomglndia, 26.11.3 1. ) 

“Q. How will you bring about the trusteeship ? Is it by 
persuasion ? 

Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will concentrate 
on any means. Some have called me the greatest revolutionary 
of my time. It may be false, but I believe myself to be a revolu- 
tionary — a non-violent revolutionary. ; My means are non-co- 
operation. No person can amass wealth without the co-opera- 
tion, willing or forced, of the people concerned.” ( Young India, 
26.1 1.3 1. ) 

Gandhiji’s intentions are thus clear. He wants the dissolu- 
tion of capitalism ; and he prefers the voluntary method. Where 
it fails, he employs the method of non-violent non-co-operation. 
He has often held that inequalities will remain till the end of 
time ; but that has been a concession to human weakness. 

“My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is 
not to be realised. I therefore work for equitable distribution.” 
( Young India, 17.5.27. ) 

His non-violence “rules out exploitation” altogether 
{Harijan, 21.5.38); i.e. in the non-violent civilization of his 
ideal, everybody is a labourer. 

This approaches the Socialists' final ideal very closely, 
but there is a significant difference in emphasis. The question 
was asked him whether he would agree to State ownership of 
the means of production if the voluntary method failed. As 
long ago as 15. ii. 1928, he had written : 

“According to me the economic constitution of India 
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and for the matter of that the world should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words everybody should be able to get sufficient work to enable 
him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the means of production of elementary 
necessaries of life remain in the control of masses. These should 
be freely available to all as God’s air and water are or ought to 
be ; they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploita- 
tion of others.” 

It was not clear in the above passage whether the owner- 
ship was to be vested in a centralized State in which the interests 
of the masses were supreme, or whether the latter were to hold 
the means of production, in a decentralized form, through 
ownership vested in village communities. So the questions 
proceeded. 

“Q. Is love or non-violence compatible with possession 
or exploitation in any shape or form ? If possession and non- 
violence cannot go together, then do you advocate the 
maintenance of private ownership of land and factories as an 
unavoidable evil which wiU continue so long as individuals are 
not ripe or educated enough to do without it ? If it be such a 
step, would it not be better to own all the land through 
the State and place the State under the control of the 
masses ? 

“A. Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
Theoretically when there is perfect love, there must be perfect 
non-possession. Those who own money now, are asked 
to behave like trustees holding their riches on behalf of 
the poor. You may say that trusteeship is a legal fiction. But 
if people meditate over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by love than it is at 
present. Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid’s 
definition of a point, and is equally unattainable. But if we 
strive for it, we shall be able to go further in realizing a state 
of equality on earth than by any other method. 
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“Q. If you say, private possession is incompatible with 
non-violence, why do you put up with it ? 

“A. That is a concession one has to make to those who 
earn money, but who would not voluntarily use their earnings 
for the benefit of mankind. 

“Q. Why then not have State-ownership in place of private 
property and thus minimize violence ? 

“A. It is better than private ownership. But that too is 
objectionable on the ground of violence. It is my firm con- 
viction that if the State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and fail to develop non- 
violence at any time. The State represents violence in a concen- 
trated and organized form. The individual has a soul, but as 
the State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from 
violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence I prefer the 
doctrine of trusteeship. 

“Q. Let us come to a specific instance. Supposing an 
artist leaves certain pictures to a son who does not appreciate 
their value for the nation and sells them or wastes them, so that 
the nation stands to lose something precious through one man’s 
folly. If you are assured that the son would never be a trustee 
in the sense in which you would like to have him, do you not 
think the State would be justified in taking away those things 
from him with the minimum use of violence ? 

“A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of fact, take away those 
things, and I believe it will be justified if it uses the minimum 
of violence. But the fear is always there that the State may use 
too much violence against those who differ from -it. I would be 
very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees ; 
but if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through the State with the minimum exercise of 
violence. That is why I said at the Round Table Conference 
that every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and 
confiscation ordered where necessary — ^with or without compensa- 
tion as the case demanded. What I would personally prefer 
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•would be not a centtalisation of powei: in the hands of the State, 
but an extension of the sense of trusteeship ; as in my opinion 
the violence of private ownership is less injurious than the vio- 
lence of the State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would support 
a minimum of State-ownership.’’ ( Modern ’Kevieiv, October 1935, 
p. 412. ) 

When we examine the above statement carefully, we notice 
that although Gandhi] i agrees with communists in so far as the 
ultimate ideal is concerned, he differs from them considerably in 
the emphasis which he lays upon voluntary effort as a means to 
that end. It almost appears that he thinks, men live by reason 
alone and not by habit ; and, moreover, that organizations of the 
character of the State are not necessary. He made it clear in the 
following passage that organizations were necessary, but they 
were to be of a voluntary character. 

“Q. Then, Sir, shall we take it that the fundamental differ- 
ence between you and the Socialists is, that you believe that men 
live more by self-direction or will than by habit, and they believe 
that men live more by habit than by will ; that being the reason 
why you strive for self-correction while they try to build up a 
system under which men will find it impossible to exercise their 
desire for exploiting others ? 

“A. While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I hold 
that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe that men are capable of developing their will to an extent 
that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. I look upon an 
increase of the power of the State with the greatest fear, because, 
although while apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, 
it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all .progress. We know of so many 
cases where men have adopted trusteeship, but none where the 
State has really lived for the poor. 

“Q. But have not those cases of trusteeship which you 
sometimes cite been due to your personal influence rather than 
to anything else ? Teachers like you come infrequently. Would 
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it not be better, therefore, to trust to some orgatiization to eifect 
the necessary changes in man, rather than depend upon the 
casual advent of men like yourself ? 

“A. Leaving me aside, you must remember that the influ- 
ence of all great teachers of mankind has outlived their lives. In 
the teaching of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or Jesus, 
there was a permanent portion and there was another which was 
suited to the needs and requirements of the times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with the impermanent 
aspects of their teachings that there is so much distortion in 
religious practice today. But that apart, you can see that the 
influence of these men has sustained after they have passed away. 
Moreover, what I disapprove of is an organization based on force 
which a State is. Voluntary organization there must be.” {Modern 
Kevieiv^ ibid. ) 

Lately, he has written in the Mart] an ( 16.12.39. ): 

“I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are friendly 
towards me and do not fear me. They know that I desire to end 
capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced 
Socialist or even Communist. But our methods differ, our langu- 
ages differ. My theory of ‘trusteeship' is no makeshift, certainly 
no camouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other 
theories. It has the sanction of philosophy and religion behind 
it. That possessors of wealth have not acted up to the theory 
does not prove its falsity, it proves the weakness of the wealthy. 
No other theory is compatible with non-violence. In the non- 
violent method the wrong-doer compasses his own end, if he does 
not undo the wrong. For, either through non-violent non- 
co-operation he is made to see the error, or he finds himself 
completely isolated.” 

We may now attempt to sum up Gandhiji's views with 
regard to riches and rich men. Gandhiji holds that the aim of 
human life is the acquisition of abiding happiness. Such happi- 
ness does not come through riches. But a minimum of wealth 
is necessary to serve as the basis of “high-thinking”. The existing 

5 
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distress of mankind is due to the operation of selfishness which 
resides in every breast. In order to overcome that selfishness and 
to make the lives of a// men happy, we should dedicate ourselves 
to service. It should, however, be intelligent service, designed 
to bring to us a fuller realization of the unity of all human beings. 
Such a dedicated life, with its consequent philosophical realiza- 
tion, can alone give us abiding happiness. And it has to be 
built upon the foundation of a voluntary restriction of wants. 

Men should be persuaded to shed their selfishness through 
non-violent non-co-operation. The basic economic equality, or 
rather equitability, will be reached when all have turned labour- 
ers and own the means of production jointly. The ownership 
should preferably be vested in voluntary organizations. But if 
that is not wholly possible, then it should be vested in the State 
to the necessary extent. The power of the State should be 
limited as far as possible. The object should be to preserve 
individual freedom, for real progress can only be built upon its 
foundation. 

‘‘The individual will not however have the freedom to 
exploit. That will be kept in check by intelligent non- 
co-operation. 

“Where the rich do not dispossess themselves voluntarily, 
and where the poor are not sufficiently trained in non-violent non- 
co-operation to keep them in check, the State should step in, and 
dispossess the rich to the necessary extent through the minimum 
exercise of violence,'” 

This is how Gandhiji and the Socialists agree with each 
other with regard to their aim, but differ widely from one 
another with regard to the means. 



SOME REMINISCENCES OF C. F. ANDREWS 


Gurdial Mallik 

I FIRST met Mt. C. F. Andiews in 1917, at Bombay, on his tetum 
to India from Fiji where he had been on one of his 
periodical missions of peace in connection with the hardships of 
our countrymen abroad. It happened this way : in those days 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, one of the judges of the Bombay High 
Court, ( now dead ), used to take a class in Browning’s poetry, 
every week, for a small group of select undergraduates from the 
various colleges in the city. On one occasion he was late in 
coming to the class and we were just wondering what had happen- 
ed, because usually he was very punctual. When there walked in 
Sir Narayan, accompanied by Mr. K. Natarajan — the veteran 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer— mdi a clean-shaven, tall, 
well-built, handsome young Englishman. We all sprang to our 
feet to welcome the visitors. After they and we were seated. Sir 
Narayan straightaway began reading Browning’s poem “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra”, which he explained in his own inimitable way ( for 
he was an ideal teacher ). No sooner was the class over than we 
were introduced, one by one, to the young Englishman, who was 
no other than Mr. C. F. Andrews. As he held my hands in his 
and I gazed at his face, — “a compact of consecration and con- 
cord”, — ^I said to him in a voice, tremulous with deep emotion, 
“Sir, India is grateful to you for all that you ate doing for her 
children.” He smiled and replied, “My young boy, it is the 
other way round. It is I who am grateful to India for being 
what I am.” I was at once stmck with this observation, made 
in all sincerity and spontaneity, because, being one of those 
thousands of students who had been for . some time swept off 
their feet by the wave of Westernism, I had never realized till 
then that my own country could ever be held in such high esteem 
by a “foreigner.” 
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Two years afterwards, in 1919 , 1 went on pilgrimage to 
Santiniketaii in order to pay my respects to Gumdeva Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, to see whom I had been longing for full five years. 
When I arrived there at long last, as ill-luck would have it, 
Gurudeva was away to Calcutta on account of an attack of illness. 
Mr, Andrews, however, softened for me the shock of disappoint- 
ment, by his overflowing affection. Gurudeva returned in due 
course to Santiniketan, but it was on the eve of my departure 
from there. So Mr. Andrews forthwith ushered me into his 
presence with the remark, “Gurudeva, here is a young pilgrim 
from Baluchistan. He has heard the call of your love and of 
Santiniketan.” I touched Gurudeva^s feet reverently and received 
his blessings in a manner, which released the thin stream of my 
spiritual life which had b’een buried for years under the deaden- 
ing desert of dogma and institutional religiosity. Thus, it is to 
Mr. Andrews, that I owe the unforgettable occasion of my re- 
birth into the realm of the life of the Spirit. 

I then returned to Karachi, where I was serving my 
apprenticeship in a mercantile office. But hardly had I settled 
down to my ledger-keeping when I received a telegram from Mr. 
Andrews asking me to join him at Lahore, where he was proceed- 
ing for the purpose of maldng inquiries into the terrible happen- 
ings of the Post-Rowlatt Act period in the Punjab. I obeyed 
the summons instantly and so had the happy privilege of being 
associated with his humanitarian work in the Punjab for several 
months. Many are the reminiscences of those days which I could 
recall, but I shall content myself with sharing with the reader only 
a few, chosen at random from my repertory. 

Once in the course of our travels in the affected areas he 
visited a village, near Gujranwalla. He had heard that one 
of the retired Indian military officers there had suffered much 
during the Martial Law regime, because he had refused 
to be tutored into tendering evidence of a nature which was far 
from his own knowledge of the facts of the case. As a result, a 
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series of stripes were inflicted on his aged body. After half an 
hour’s search we succeeded in locating this officer and Mr. 
Andrews begged of him to tell him what had been done to him. 
At first, he bluntly asked us to go away, saying he had nothing to 
impart, for he had had enough of Englishmen. But'this English- 
man, he did not know, was a coin of a different mint. Immediately 
Mr. Andrews embraced the officer, who was surprised beyond 
his wits to see a member of the ruling race behaving in that 
informal and affectionate fashion. “Brother,” said Mr. Andrews, 
“do please tell me what they did to you.” 

The officer, whose suspicions about the bona fides of Mr. 
Andrews had by this time been dispelled, then stripped himself 
bare and exposed a body ghastly with lash marks. At 
first Mr. Andrews was unnerved but he soon recovered and his 
countenance beamed with divine tenderness. With eyes filled 
with hot tears, he fell down at the feet of the officer and, with 
hands folded and a voice choked with feeling, said, “Brother, on 
behalf of the English nation I beg your forgiveness.” 

The deep sounded unto the deep. The officer embraced Mr. 
Andrews and with a torrent of tears coursing down his cheeks, 
rejoined, Sahib, as long as there is one Englishman like you 
in India, I can have the heart to forgive your whole nation.” 

It was then that the interpretation of C. F. A. — the initials 
of his name — as Christ’s Faithful Apostle dawned first upon me. 
And was not his long life one unending apostleship of the 
Christ ? 

The scene is once again laid in a village, somewhere bet- 
ween Lyallpur and Sangla ( both in the Punjab ). The entire 
population, numbering several hundreds, had been punished 
because some of them, so it was alleged, had burnt an effigy of 
the King-Emperor on April 6, 1919. The result was that they 
were so completely terror-stricken that Mr. Andrews’ repeated 
requests to many of them to unfold to him the sad tale of their 
suffering, had been so far turned down unceremoniously. He 
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and I, therefore, decided to leave the place the next morning after 
breakfast. At night Mr. Andrews was suddenly attacked with 
dysentry ; consequently he could not sleep and I kept watch by 
his bedside. I heard him, again and again, praying, “Lord, for- 
give them for they know not what they do.” In the small hours 
of the morning, however, he rallied round somewhat and asked 
me to accompany him to the temple, saying, “I have faith that 
in the presence of God, they will feel bold and speak the truth.” 
And his faith was justified by what followed. For, as soon as the 
divine service was over we entered the temple and everybody in 
the congregation looked up, when Mr. Andrews implored them 
to tell him the truth of the matter. And, lo ! the very priest, 
who had so long refused to open his lips, got up and related the 
whole story, from beginning to end, with child-like candour. It 
may be added that, later on, this version was found very valuable 
in unravelling the tangled skein of half-truths and hearsay. 

One day Mr. Andrews, with his dhoti tucked up to his 
Icnees and thin white muslin shirt unbuttoned, bare-headed and 
carrying a hand-bag, was seen walking down Harrison Road in 
Calcutta. It was morning and the newsboys were selling the 
daily newspapers. Beckoning to one of them he asked for a 
copy of the Amrita Ba^ar Patrika^ which was readily handed 
over to him by the vendor. But imagine the latter’s surprise 
when Mr. Andrews, after fumbling in his pockets for a one-anna 
piece, said to him that he had no money to make the payment, 
( What had happened was that on his way from the railway 
station he had parted, as he used to do often, with all the change 
on his person to the first street-beggar. ) Consequently, he 
returned the paper to the news-boy who was all the time looking 
intently at the face of his Christ-like customer. The boy gave 
it back to him, and saying, “Are you not Andrews sahib"? I 
shall not take any money from you,” ran away. Some weeks 
afterwards Mr. Andrews slipped a rupee into the hands of this 
young admirer of his who had honoured him with his trust. 
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Many years ago a high official of the Bengal Education 
Department, — an Englishman — visited Santiniketan and stayed 
for a day in the Guest-house. It was summer, when the 
thermometer often touches 112°. Mr. Andrews went to see him 
at noon. He was dressed in the Santiniketan style, dboti^ shirt 
and hat, while the visitor, in spite of the sweltering heat, was 
wearing a smart lounge suit. The ofEcial was very much put 
out by one of his fellow-countrymen appearing before him in 
the dress of the “uncivili2ed natives”, and he burst out, *‘Mr. 
Andrews, are you not ashamed of yourself ? Is this dress of 
yours in conformity with the dignity and decorum of English- 
men ?” Mr. Andrews only smiled and went away, saying he 
would be back soon and join him at lunch. And lo ! the horror 
of horrors, when about half-an-hour later he returned, minus his 
shirt, and sat down at the table, opposite the hundred-percent 
little Englander I 

Mr. Andrews usually travelled third, except when his 
health was not good, during his six-month sojourn in the Punjab 
in 1919. On one occasion, however, he purchased an inter- 
mediate-class ticket. At one of the small stations, he noticed an 
aged Hindu woman being helped in getting into a third-class 
compartment. She was crying in paki because of some physical 
infirmity. Immediately he got down and going lip to the sufferer, 
said, ap us gan men baithm*^ ( Mother, sit in that compart- 

ment ). At first she refused but eventually she was won over 
by the child-like, persistently pursuasive love of that angel of 
mercy, who himself took his seat, instead, in a third-class 
compartment. 

It was raining very hard. Mr. Andrews was at his desk 
and writing an article for the press. Suddenly, at the door, 
there appeared a blind Santhal, wearing a scanty loin-cloth and 
supporting himself on a stick. He sat down with his face turned 
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towards Mt. Andrews. Only when the latter got up after some 
time to take out some paper from his suit-case, did he see his 
visitor. So along with the particular paper that he wanted to 
find out, he also took out a brand new English suit, which 
Swami Shraddhanand had got made for Mr. Andrews as part 
of the latter’s outfit for going abroad. Then raising the visitor 
and embracing him with deep affection, he gave him the suit and 
resumed his writing. 

Let me conclude with my last reminiscence of that painful 
period. We were staying in a certain town in the Punjab. 
Mr. Andrews thought that he would attend the Sunday 
service in the local church and asked me if I would also 
go, to which I agreed. And so we went to the church. When 
we reached there, the congregation had already gone in. So we 
walked in on tiptoe and took our seats in the last row. Now 
somebody who was sitting near the pulpit saw us entering and, 
though most of the people sat with heads bowed in silent 
adoration, he at once came up from behind and pulled us out. 
On being asked by Mr. Andrews why he had acted in that 
peculiar way, the gentleman retorted, his face flushed with fury, 
( presumably he had heard of Mr. Andrews’ work of inquiry 
into the events and injustices of the Martial Law regime ), “This 
house of God is not for rebels.” 

‘‘But Christ was a rebel, too,” answered Mr. Andrews 
with the joy of resurrection in his eyes, as he walked away. 



POETRY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO 


Dr. A. Aronson 

Anyone studying the psychology of artistic creation will realize 
the difficulty of drawing the exact borderline between the normal 
and the abnormal, the sane and the insane. This difficulty is due 
to the fact that a scientific investigation into the origin of the 
creative art-impulse, both individual and collective, has to face 
problems mostly belonging to the realm of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy. In the same way in which the biologist looks at the 
behaviour of lower organisms through a microscope and comes 
to conclusions regarding the peculiar behaviour of some tiny 
individual organisms, a sociologist or psychologist deduces from 
his observation of human beings certain general laws regarding 
“normal’^* standards of behaviour or activity and their deteriora- 
tion into the abnormal and the insane. The true test of such a 
law lies in its application to given individual and social condi- 
tions. With regard to artistic creation these general laws have 
failed to a considerable extent to elucidate its place and 
function in both the life of an individual and that of a collective 
body. And while we know almost everything about the beha- 
viour and activities of lower organisms, we do not know much 
about the impulses of human beings which make them in an 
essentially unbiological way create something out of nothing, be 
it a poem, a piece of music, a painting, a new system of philo- 
sophy, in short ‘^culture”. It is with this creation of culture, a 
phenomenon not to be met with among other living organisms, 
that both the sociologist and the psychologist have to deal. 

Much has been written lately on dreams, their essence, 
their interpretation, and their functional importance in human 
life. According to modern psychology and especially psycho- 
analysis, day-dreaming has a very important function to fulfil in 
the life of every adult individual ; in fact, it serves the purpose 
6 
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of an escape from reality, a voluntary withdrawal from an exis- 
tence in which it Is so much easier to be unhappy than to be 
happy. This peculiar phenomenon is to be found both among 
normal adults and neurotics ; in its diseased form we shall find 
it altogether divorced from logic, creating fantasy-pictures which 
have a reality of their own, but which are certainly unrelated to 
actual conditions of existence. The extreme type of this ‘‘autistic 
thinking” by means of which happiness is achieved and wishes 
are fulfilled, is to be met with among the schizophrenic insane ; 
in his case the repressed tendencies that dominate his autistic 
thinking are more completely repressed until dissociation takes 
place and reality and dream are no longer distinguished. There 
is, however, no doubt that for the insane, autistic thinking has 
a logic of its own, a kind of associative continuity in ideas, 
imagery, and emotions. It is this very continuity in associations, 
this peculiar logic inherent in the repressed instincts and desires 
that break through whenever autistic thinking is substituted for 
direct experience, that establish a natural link between the wish- 
fulfilments of an insane and the day-dreaming of a poet.i 

This does not imply that every poet is a potential patient 
of schizophrenia ; but it certainly means that tendencies that 
are normally repressed by adults find an outlet in artisdc crea- 
tion, in which both the wish-fulfilment and the escape from 
reality play an essential part. On the other hand, not every 
schizophrenic patient is a potential poet, but we may certainly 
say that his existence is one of infinite possibilities where any- 
thing might be attained— in “imagination.” We read, in fact, 
that considering the schizoid material as a whole 

“we can form a continuous series, beginning with what I call the 
Hblderlin type’, those extremely sensitive, abnormally tender, constantly 
wounded, mimosa-like natures who are ‘all nerves’ — and winding up with 
those cold, numbed, almost lifeless ruins left by the ravages of a severe 
attack of Dementia Praecox, who glimmer dimly in the corner of the asylum, 


1. of. Prof. Blenler : “Autistic TMnkmg.” In : Ameriocm Journal of Jnsamty, Vol. 
69.— quoted in W. MoDougall’s Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, p, 208sqq. 
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dull-wibfced like cows . . . The half-dead aohizophrene will, if he is educated, 
become an actor or a musician during the transitional stage. The exhibition 
of oneself is still an excitement : perhaps he will even become a futurist 
painter, an expressionist poet, an inventor, or a builder of abstract philoso- 
phical systems.”! 

Holderlin was a German poet who lived towards the 
beginning of the 19th century ; he was probably the most 
“poeticah’ of all the German poets, and he lived the last forty 
years of his life in an asylum. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that this type of schizothymic personality is limited to 
Germany alone ; the repression of memories of experiences 
inspired by fear or of others coloured by sex emotion, is common 
to all races and so is also the resulting complex formation. 
There is no doubt that the explosion of affects, the psychological 
phenomenon that Jung called Ahreaktion, may lead in the case 
of the artist either to artistic self-expression or, if the “abreaktion’^ 
fails to occur, to a state of mind bordering on insanity. Self- 
expression in this sense means an attempt to reintegrate once 
more into consciousness the complex that has become autono- 
mous. If the artist fails at this reintegration he is liable to suffer 
from morbidity, melancholy, numbness, and other states of mind 
that we commonly associate with the mental life of the neurotic. 
In the biographies and letters of poets we find from time to time 
a hint at what a poet feels like, if for a long time he has failed 
for one reason or another to sublimate his affects : 

“I had become all in a tremble for nob having written any thing of 
late — the sonnet over leaf did me some good. I slept the better last night 
for it. 

And “I never was in love — yet the voice and shape of a woman has 
haunted me these two days — at such a time, when the relief, the feverous 
relief of poetry seems a much less crime. This morning poetry has con- 
guered. I have relapsed into those abstractions which are my only life — I 


1, Dr. E. KretBcEmer : Physique and Character, 1925, q^uoted in MoDougall, op.cit. 
p. 384. 

2. John Keats : Letters, edited by Maurice Buxton Forman, 1931, p. 21. 
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feel escaped from a new strange and threatening sorrow— and I am thankful 
for it.”^ 

The way in which such an explosion of affects takes place 
in the case of a poet is more a mattet of technique and does not 
concern us here. The sublimation of repressed instincts, desires, 
and fear-complexes with regard to a normal adult is most 
frequently a new attempt to adjust himself both socially and 
‘‘culturally'’ to actual conditions of existence. And in most 
cases this re-integtation will be successful. The poet has to take 
a roundabout way. The unconscious itself will have to break 
through I and reality will be replaced by fantasy-formations. 

Such a process is no doubt best achieved in dreams both 
during day-time and at night. There is no reason to doubt 
Coleridge’s statement that “Kubla Khan” was written during 
sleep. Sometimes the very best poems of a particular writer are 
written in this automatic sort of way, the poet himself being 
almost unaware of what he was doing. Keats, for instance, 
says with regard to the Sonnet to Burns in one of his letters ; 
“This sonnet 1 have written in a strange mood, half-asleep . . .”2 
If we apply standards of “normal” behaviour to this type of 
activity, we shall most probably reach the conclusion that a 
poet’s mental status is of a different order altogether and we 
shall find in him elements of intellectual and emotional habitus 
belonging to the neurotic as well as to the magician of a primi- 
tive tribe. And the effects of writing poetry or of the temporary 
inability to express himself, remind us of the emotional attitudes 
of a normal individual who either finds satisfaction in an alUr 
ego or for some reason or other is unable to fulfill his wishes and 
desires in the company of his beloved. In the case of very 
sensitive writers the poem, therefore, takes the place of this 
alter ego and only by way of self-expression will satisfaction be 
obtained. In the case of Keats, for instance, it seems as though 


1 . Ibid. p. 238. 

2. Ibid. p. 178. 
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the poem itself is substituted for the person of the beloved and 
his individual happiness or unhappiness made to depend entirely 
on his ability to write. The result is frequently a struggle within 
the poet himself between his wish-aspirations and the unsatis- 
factory realisation of the wish. It is, we may almost say, a 
perfectly Freudian situation : 

“At this moment I am in no enviable situation — I feel that I am not 
in a Mood to write any to-day ; and it appears that the loss of it is the 
beginning of all sorts of irregularities . . .”t 

“I hope soon to be able to resume my work — I have endeavoured to 
do so once or twice but to no purpose — instead of poetry — I have a swim- 
ming in my head — ’And feel all the effects of a Mental Debauch— lowness of 
spirits — anxiety to go on without the power to do so . . .”2 

“I have been writing very hard lately even till an utter incapacity 
came on, and I feel it now about my head : so you must not mind my little 
out of the way sayings . . 

Sigmund Freud in one of his shorter “papers’’ on applied 
psycho-analysis attempts to establish a relation between the poet’s 
creation and his autistic thinking, which he calls day-dreaming. 
The poet, he says, has this in common with the child that he 
builds a world of his own in his imagination just as the child 
does, and he orders this imaginary world in a way that pleases 
him better than reality. Day-dreaming for the poet is a kind of 
substitute for the child’s play. Now, in any traumatic situation 
occasioned by some event in the present, the poet will take 
refuge in day-dreaming, and will create an unreal situation which 
will in itself be a continuation of the child’s play. He will 
“remember” the happiness of his childhood, and this memory 
will dominate his day-dreams. This constant pre-occupation 
with his own individuality, and especially with his own uncon- 
scious, characterises both the child and the poet. The statement 
that a poet’s creation ultimately derives from some memory of 


1. Ibid,, p. 81. 

2. p.85. 

8. p. 41. 
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his childhood, is, howevet, only an. hypothesis and it would 
indeed be difficult to prove. But the seriousness with which 
he deals with himself is beyond doubt, and reminds us of the 
same type of seriousness with which the child considers the idle 
dreams of his imaginations. 1 We have seen, however, that to 
take the creations of one’s own fancy seriously is one of the 
essential characteristics of the neurotic mind. Intellectual 
Narcism and the regressive tendencies involved in it, are part of 
the make-up of a poet and a neurotic. This earnestness com- 
bined with a very strong belief that the world created in imagina- 
tion is real, whereas Reality outside himself is nothing but dream, 
or rather, a chaotic nightmare, leads to an overestimation of all 
psychic facts, a belief that the outer world can be changed by a 
mere thought of his. The proto-type of this intellectual narcism 
can be found among primitives or savages, where fantasy- 
creations take the place of reality not only in religious life, 
but even in their commonplace daily occupations. It is this 
“Omnipotence of Thought” of which Freud speaks so frequently 
that establishes a link between both the poet and the neurotic 
and the savage. The intellectual narcism of the savage by means 
of which he transforms his dreams and his fantasy-creations into 
“reality” and actually believes in them as in something “real” 
shows quite clearly that an interpretation of the poet’s creation 
in terms of Abnormal Psychology will never be able to cover 
the whole ground ; for there is no reason to suppose that a 
primitive tribe is composed of neurotics only. Magic and all 
it implies for the savage, seems to have deeper roots in the 
human soul than can be explained by a study of Abnormal 
Psychology. And the application of intellectual narcism to art 
and its magic implications seems to be justified : 

“Only in one field has the omnipotence of thought been retained in 
our civilisation, namely in art. In art alone, it still happens that man 


1. of. B. Freud ; OoU, Papers, vol. iv, 1926 : Tfee Belation of the Poet to Day- 
d/reammg, p, 178 eg.^. 
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consumed by his wishes, produces something to the gratification of these 
wishes, and this playing, thanks to artistic illusion, calls forth effects as if 
it were something real. We rightly speak of the magic of art and compare 
the artist with a magician. But this comparison is perhaps more important 
than it claims to be. Art, which certainly did not begin as art for art's 
sake, originally served tendencies which to-day have for the greater part 
ceased to exist. Among these we may suspect various magic intentions.”^ 

It is hefe that we have to discuss the functional impottance 
of repression for the creation of art and culture in general. Only 
those impulses will be repressed that might be harmful either to 
other individual members of the group or to the group at large. 
This repression and the ensuing complex formation is not 
a voluntary privation of happiness ; it is forced upon the 
individual by laws both written and unwritten that limit 
the individual’s self-expression, his conduct, behaviour, and all 
his activities, to what is considered to be ‘‘decent” and harmless 
in the social sense of the term. The necessity of laws, however, 
arises only if there is a strong inclination in the individual mem- 
bers of the group to do what is prohibited and forbidden. At 
the basis of all observance of the tahoo therefore stands a renun- 
ciation of aU those impulses that might justly be called a-social 
and which, because they are a-social, are by far the strongest. An 
impulse that is taboo, and this applies especially to sexual 
impulses and those coloured by intense emotion, will tty to break 
through in one way or another. In this connection it is useful 
to know that a repressed instinct is liable to develop in a more 
unchecked and luxuriant fashion, if it is withdrawn from consci- 
ousness. What originally might have been a feeble impulse to 
do “something forbidden” will become, as long as it is repressed, 
an extraordinarily dangerous craving for the satisfaction of this 
particular instinct. This craving for imaginary satisfaction is to 
be found in neurotics and artists alike, only that the expression 
of the instinct, the violent explosion of affects, is essentially 

1. S. Preud ; Totem and Taboo ; Besewilances between the $sycTm lives of somages and 
neuroUcs, p, 150. 
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chaotic in the case of the neurotic, whereas it is well-balanced, 
at least to a certain extent, with the artist : 

“In one way bhe neuroses show a striking and far-reaching corres- 
pondence with the great social iiroduofcions of art, religion and philosophy, 
while again they seem like distortions of thena. We may say that hysteria 
is a caricature of an artistic creation, a comptxlsion neurosis a caricature of 
a religion, and a paranoiac delusion a caricature of a philosophic system. In 
the last analysis this deviation goes back to the fact that the neuroses are 
a-sooial formations ; they seek to accomplish by private means what arose in 
society through collective labour. 

Fteud^s hypothesis in this statement is that the ctaving for 
a satisfaction of the repressed instinct is equally strong in a 
neurotic and in an artist, but that in the case of the fotmter the 
expression given to it is a-social, whereas the latter's creation will 
be based to a considerable extent on the collective experiences 
of the group, and will therefore in its essence be a social activity. 

In every individual we find this sttuggle between what he 
desires most and what is imposed upon him from his very early 
childhood by the social forces of family and group life in general. 
In the case of a normal adult these prohibitions from outside will 
be absorbed almost automatically and he wiU behave and act 
according to the given standards of his society. After the direct 
influence of education has ceased and the taboo-material has been 
thoroughly assimilated, the Ego will find himself no longer 
watched by the social forces from outside, but by some inner 
automatic mechanism which we commonly call “Conscience”. 
It implies a sense of guilt, fear, or shame with regard to all the 
repressed impulses which from time to time break through in 
their “pute” or sublimated form. In the well-balanced mind 
of a normal adult the super-ego will keep watch over the real 
Ego, and whenever a conflict arises between the two tendencies 
the super-ego will almost automatically wiii the upper hand. 
It is the striving after an ideal, the dualism in every soul of a 
human being, that itself has become a habit, a kind of second 


1. S. Preud, iSid. p. 128. 
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nature. Conscience, in this sense, is a habit-formation of utmost 
importance in all social life. Without this conscience or super- 
ego imposed from outside and without this dualism, no social 
life would be possible, and lasdy, no culture could be created. 

It may be for some a bitter truth to realise that human 
relationships and the building of culture is based upon a sense 
of guilt, shame, and fear. When Hamlet says “thus conscience 
does make cowards of us all...” he most probably voices the 
discontent of numerous intellectuals, artists, or philosophers, and 
their awareness that culture has been paid for at the price of 
happiness- and that unrestrained action will lead to a breakdown 
of culture ; and yet they know that true happiness lies exaedy 
in those unrestrained actions which in their essence must 
necessarily be a-sockl. Hamlet’s impulses are at bottom a-social 
and through being repressed for a long time they seem to grow 
in magnitude and force ; and yet all he can do is to “protest”. 
The poet is throughout his life in a similar position. He will 
“protest” against the “cultural privations” that dominate the 
whole field of his relations with other human beings ; he will 
find satisfaction, and even happiness, in his protest, and his 
wishes and desires for “unrestrained action” will be fulfilled in 
his artistic creations. Hamlet’s monologues are substitute grati- 
fications in the same way as for instance, Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind. ^ The greater part of a man’s life is, therefore, filled 
with attempts at compensation-formations replacing the suppres- 
sed instinctual drives. But the dualism between the ego and 
the super-ego, or rather the unconscious and the conscious, will 
remain visible in the work of the artist, whereas it will have 
vanished altogether from the “behaviour, conduct, and activities 
of a normal adult. In case it should break through in form of 
“brute force” or an attempt at unrestrained instinctual grati- 
fication, there are Laws that will successfully prevent any further 
violent explosion of affects. Although the poet does not “act”, 

1. of. S. Freud : CmiUaation <md ils Bisemtenis, 1930. ( International Psyclio* 
analytical Library, No, 17. ) p. 63sq. 
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the very expression of his struggle, the dualism that is so obvious 
in his poems, makes him a social outcast, one whose profession 
is frequently regarded as doubtful, demoralising, and not con- 
forming to the standards of the group : 

“Human life in communities only becomes possible when a number of 
men unite together in strength superior to any single individual and remain 
united against all single individuals. The strength of this united body is then 
opposed as "Eight” against the strength of any individual, which is condem- 
ned ns “brute force.” This substitution of the power of a united number for 
the power of a single man is the decisive step towards civilization. The 
essence of it lies in the circumstance that the members of the community 
have restricted their possibilities of gratification, whereas the individual 
recognizes no such restrictions.”^ 

Society has not restricted Art. As long as it remains a 
substitute activity it is tolerated by most civilised countries. In 
religion it has not only tolerated, but even to a large extent 
encouraged collective attempts at substitute gratifications. It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to say, that both art and religion in 
modern civilised society constitute natural outlets for repressed 
instinctual urges of the individual and the group at large. 

Each social change, therefore, determines in the most 
automatic way a new kind of outlet for violent explosions of 
affects, in short the way in which poetry should be written. 
By means of his own habit-formations the poet will be guided 
towards the right kind of outlet ; he will give expression to 
those impulses only that had to be suppressed because of this 
social change and we shall, on the other hand, not find in his 
poetry an expression of those emotions that could to a large 
extent be satisfied by direct experience, and therefore need not be 
expressed in form of a substitute activity. Sigmund Freud in 
some of his later books realised the magnitude of the task still 
before him, namely to adjust his theories to the ever-changing 
social conditions of human existence, to distinguish between the 
pleasure-principle or the standards of happiness in different 


1. S. Rxeud, ibid. p. 59, 
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societies and at different times. Instinctual gratifications that are 
“taboo’^ to-day, have not been prohibited in the Middle-ages, 
and a typically “modern” conflict or emotional tension might 
have been unknown and “undreamed” of during the reign of 
Louis XIV. And if we follow the poet, his ego and his super- 
ego, throughout the history of modern Europe we shall find 
changes of the utmost importance for an understanding of the 
psycho-genesis and socio-genesis of modern poetry, and of 
modem art in general. 

The various affect-regulations imposed upon the individual 
by society will, therefore, determine the kind of poetry written 
at a particular time. The super-ego, or what we have called 
Conscience, will be formed from very early childhood whenever 
in the process of educating the child, a strong sense of shame, 
guilt, or fear is created, especially with regard to the expression 
of affects, intense emotions, or instinctual gratifications. Con- 
science that has become a habit, conduct and behaviour that are 
automatically regulated, will always lead to repressions, and will 
find their way into poetry in the form of substitute gratifications 
or wish-fulfilments ; and with a gradual evolution of society and 
its standards of behaviour and conduct, the standards of indivi- 
dual conscience will change also, and it is this change that we 
shall find reflected in poetry ; 

“Whether innate tendencies are repressed, sublimated, or given full 
play depends to a large extent upon the type of family life and the tradition 
of the larger society . . . Consider for example, the difficulty of determining 
whether the aversion to incestuous relationships has an instinctive basis, 
or of disentangling the genetic factors underlying the various forms of sexual 
jealousy. The inborn tendencies, in short, have a certain plasticity and 
their mode of expression, or sublimation is, in varying degrees, socially 
determined.”! 

A genetic study of poetry, for Instance, will show us that 
throughout the Middle-ages in Europe and well into the Ren- 
aissance free expression was given both in poetry and in prose to 


1 . M, Ginsberg : Sociology, London, 1984, p. 118, 
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affects coloured by strong sex-emotions, that there existed a 
complete lack of restraint with regard to a detailed description 
of sexual life among the various classes of people, and that the 
way in which those emotions were expressed show a complete 
absence of a sense of guilt, shame, or fear. Whether we look 
at Erasmus’ book on the sexual education of children, at 
Boccaccio in Italy, Rabelais in France, or Thomas Nashe in 
England, everywhere we find a natural and direct expression of 
affects, which in modern times, if these writers were not con- 
sidered to be ‘‘classics”, would be called “obscene”, “indecent”, 
or simply “disgusting”. If, however, we look at any book 
written during the 19th century, we shall hardly find the same 
type of frankness and directness in the expression of emotions. 
Between the 15 th and 19th century affect-regulations have taken 
place which led to a repression of instinctual gratifications, and 
to all sorts of substitute activities both among people in general 
and poets. The affective life of the individual in the newly 
created middle-classes has been pushed back into the narrow 
limits of the family, into secrecy and privacy, and is no longer 
part of social conduct. The development of a very strong sense 
of shame has made it impossible for the writer to mention those 
facts of emotional life that in former centuries were taken for 
granted by everybody. Language itself had to undergo a 
similar change. And a socio-genetic study of language might 
show how it adapted itself throughout the times to the ever- 
changing standards of behaviour and conduct, and how words 
that were once on the lips of every aristocrat, are to-day 
taboo in a middle-class society. There is no doubt that a 
regulation of affects takes place whenever in a society the 
factors determining physical as well as commercial supremacy are 
monopolised within the social group. Such a process towards 
monopolies covering almost all the field of social, political and 
economic life is observable in the West from the Middle-ages to 
our own time. These monopoly-formations always imply a 
gradually growing interdependence among human beings, first 
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within a small feudal state, then within society at large with its 
geographical and linguistic boundaries, and lastly today covering 
all civilized countries. The more this interdependence, which 
is both functional and institutional, grows, the more is the 
individual menaced in his social existence, especially if he wants 
to give way to his emotions and passions. This gradual mono- 
poly-formation and the resulting interdependence among human 
beings brings about the necessity of repressing the ego with all 
its primitive urges and its aspirations towards instinctual gratifica- 
tion. This slow process is observable already among the aristo- 
cratic classes, first during the feudal times of the Middle-ages 
and later on during the 17th and i8th centuries ; “civilised” be- 
haviour and conduct were expected of a nobleman in his dealings 
with equals ; towards those who were socially his inferiors no 
such restrictions were considered necessary. Shakespeare^s plays 
are a good instance to the point. In the 19th century affect- 
regulations were imposed upon everyone alike, and nothing is 
more significant than the way in which noblemen are depicted 
in books at that time. A heightening of the sense of guilt, 
shame, and fear in a democratic society brought about a. 
growing self-consciousness, self-respect, and dignity among the 
members of the middle-classes. The 19th century was the most 
“rational” of all centuries in the modern age because it succee- 
ded in repressing almost completely all irrational elements and 
motives in human life. And, furthermore, it did its best to 
convince people that there was a rational purpose, an ideology, 
behind each suppressed instinct. The rationalisation of human 
conduct and behaviour went hand in hand with a rationalisation 
of the human soui.i 

Civilization was not made possible only through a gradual 


1 . For a detailed disciiBsion of all these problems see : N. Elias Ueber den, Process 
der Zimlisation. SoziogenePische und PsycTiogeneUsche UnUrsuchungen. ( The Process of 
Oimlization. Socio-genetic and Psycho-genetic studies , ) Vol. I/II, Basel, 19.39. And ; 
Karl Mannheim : Ideology and Utopia . An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge, 
1936. 
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put'ification of conduct and the rationalisation of sodal 
motives. Both of them are functions only of a general 
process of civilization and it would be futile to defend by means 
of “ideas” an evolution which in its very essence depended on 
social change and the resulting affect-regulations in the different 
classes and groups of society. Only after the various affects had 
been regulated a small number of gifted people formulated those 
ideas that stand for purification of conduct and rationalisation of 
behaviour. Prof. Whitehead in his Adventures of Ideas follows a 
similar line of thought without however emphasizing sufficiently 
the psycho-genetic aspect of the problem : 

“When there is progress in the development of favourable order, we find 
conduct protected from relapse into brutalization, by the increasing agency 
of ideas consciously mtertamed.’’^ 

Ideas, in the psycho-genetic sense of the term, are the result of 
affect-regulations, and the intellectual phenomenon of scepticism 
shows already in its extreme form the tendency towards repression. 
If, for instance in religion, direct experience is no longer made 
available to the individual, he will first pass through a stage of 
scepticism repressing his wishes and desires for this direct 
experience, but will later on, in order to avoid the growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction and “unhappiness”, take to some substitute 
or to some sublimation of this direct experience, which in the 
case of religion is called Belief. To write for instance a psycho- 
genetic history of religion would mean to show the origin and 
gradual evolution of “belief” among human beings. And most 
probably we shall find that the origin of belief is of a much more 
recent date than is commonly supposed ; when a direct experience 
of God was no longer possible and had to be repressed, that means 
towards the end of the Middle-ages, a slow sublimation of this 
experience took place which ended in the conviction that a prayer 
without “belief” will not fulfil its purpose. And it is only much 
later that “belief” came actually to stand for direct religious 


1. A. N. Whitehead : Adventures of Ideas, 1988. p. 31. ( Italics are mme. ) 
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experience itself. Belief in this sense is again only a part and 
function of the process of civilkation, of the rationalization of 
conduct and behaviour. It is again only among the savages and 
neurotics that we find a direct religious experience which is not 
based upon belief, but upon complete identification of the subject 
and the object. 

Where does poetry stand in this process of civilization ? 
How does the poet adjust himself to the ever-changing restric- 
tions upon direct experience and gratification ? If we follow the 
gradual evolution of modern poetry from the Middle-ages 
onwards, we shall very soon come across a dualism, a split, in 
the poef s personality which in our own time has become the 
most characteristic feature of artistic experience. Everything 
that has to remain hidden and secret is expressed in a veiled and 
sublimated form. If for instance we look at the literature and 
paintings of the Middle-ages, direct experiences of amazing 
plasticity will be found there. These poems and pictures do 
not represent the wish-fulfilments of day-dreaming, and all sense 
of shame seems to be absent from them. If in later centuries we 
find a similar representation of instinctual gratifications or direct 
experiences in both books and paintings, it will either be a kind 
of protest against the aflfect-regulations imposed on the lower 
classes by a decaying aristocracy, or a “sentimental” wish-fulfil- 
ment. It is no accident that the origin of sentimentelity in both 
painting and poetry is to be found in a middle-class, struggling 
for recognition and idealising a “child of nature” or a “noble 
savage” that never existed except in their own day-dreams. In 
the same way lyrical poetry, in the best sense of the term, deve- 
loped when the “gallant knight” of inferior social position first 
began to address poems to a socially superior lady, as we find 
it throughout the Middle-ages. His social position imposed 
upon him greater restrictions and affect-regulations in human 
relationships ; his craving could be expressed only in sublimated 
and “refined” form. A psycho-genetic study of lyricism would 
show how the growing interdependence among human beings 
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and the resulting absence of “pleasure”, made this form of litera- 
ture for a long time the most popular substitute for direct 
experience. It is indeed this refinement of affects, this transfor- 
mation of direct pleasure into wish-fulfilment that the poet calls 
“love.” In the same way, as long as the individual could 
experience Nature directly and not only through the medium 
of his senses, we shall find no “nature-poetry.” It is only after 
nature had ceased to be either a fear-inspiring phenomenon or a 
matter of usefulness only, that the poet begins to “see” nature. 
And he is made to see it, because a large number of direct 
experiences and gratifications have been closed to him and the 
eye becomes the medium through which a certain amount of 
pleasure can be attained. A psycho-genetic investigation into 
the origins of our modern conception of “beauty” would show 
us a similar process as in the case of “belief”, “love”, and 
“nature.” Aesthetic susceptibility arises in human beings when- 
ever a direct experience of “beauty” is closed to them and 
when a sublimated experience takes the place of a direct grati- 
fication. 

The zoth century has seen a gradual loosening of these 
affect-restrictions ; but this was mostly due to the effects of the 
last Great War. In all probability, however, an even stricter 
regulation of affects can be expected with the progress of civili- 
zation, the growing interdependence of human beings within the 
monopoly-formations of the modern state. Poetry, therefore, 
will have to be more and more allusive and symbolical, until self- 
expression will become the sterile reflection of a Freudian Un- 
conscious, intelligible to no one but to the writers themselves. 
Poetry will become an essentially a-social occupation resembling 
more and more the aimless and purposeless playing of a child, 
the dissociated fantasy-creations of a neurotic individual, or the 
psychic identifications of a savage. 



C. F. ANDREWS AS A WRITER* 


Marjorie Sykes 

To THOSE who had the privilege of a personal friendship, 
however slight, with Charles Andrews, it will be the man himself, 
rather than his writings, that will remain most vividly in the 
memory. For them, to re-read his books will be to conjure up 
in the imagination the face of the man whose life and character 
finds in them a partial expression. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that there must be thousands, who never saw Andrews, who 
will remember him as the author of books, the reading of which 
has been in one way or another a turning point in their lives. In 
a newly published book, India’s Challenge to Christians ^ Sjt. 
Cyril Modak tells how his own national consciousness was first 
roused by Andrews’ pamphlet, Indian Independence — the Immediate 
Need. From another angle, the present writer had charge of 
correspondence coming to Santiniketan for Andrews during his 
last illness, and was impressed by the number of letters from 
complete strangers, who wrote to thank him for The Inner Life, 
and to ask for guidance in the spiritual quest upon which it had 
inspired them to embark. 

No attempt will be made m this article to give an exhaus- 
tive account of Andrews’ many writings. For any complete 
survey, a large part of his work would have to be dug laboriously 
out of the files of newspapers, journals and reviews in all quarters 
of the world, to which he was a constant contributor. But it is 
fortunately possible, by the use of readily accessible material, 
to arrive at an estimate of his work which may be enriched, but 
not seriously distorted, by further and more detailed study. 


* The portrait in colour of Rabindranath Tagore done by Mr. 0. F. Andrews which 
we have reproduced in the present number bears additional testimony to Mr. Andrews’ 
versatility of talent. The original of the portrait, along with several other sketches, wer# 
presented by him to the Kalabbavana Museum, Santiniketan.— Eid, 
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Andrews’ writings fall into several groups which while 
closely inter-related may here be considered separately. One of 
his very earliest published works was an essay entitled Christianity 
and the Labour Conflict, published over fortyfive years ago. The 
theme of this essay was expanded later into the booklet Christ 
and Labour, and once more maintained, with the fruits of a wider 
experience, in one of his most recent books, Christ and Human 
Need. Such books show that the title Deenabandhu conferred on 
him by Gandhiji in later years, was earned already in his early 
service to the poor of England. They also show that his sympathy 
was no mere emotional sentimentality, but was based on accurate 
historical scholarship and practical knowledge which command 
our intellectual respect. Andrews believed that the socialist 
revolt against the selfish individualism of the modern social order 
may learn much from the Christian social thinkers of the 
European middle ages, working as they did on the pre-Renaissance 
principle of community. These books, short as they are, are 
full of stimulus to the student, though they speak chiefly to 
Europe. It is significant of Andrews’ fine sense of the organic 
nature of human life and history that when writing for Indians 
on a similar subject, he urges us to seek similar guidance from 
the social teachings of ancient and mediaeval India, and to beware 
of the crude attempt to transfer to our own soil the full-grown 
plant of a foreign-nurtured system. 

A second group of writings are those concerned with 
political, social, and economic conditions in India and among 
Indians abroad. Some, such as The Opium Evil in India and 
India and the Paciflc, with countless articles on South Africa and 
Kenya, reveal the same passionate campaigner for the poor and 
oppressed as is seen in the “labour” books. Others, such 
as India and the Smon Leper t, India and Britain, The Problem of 
the North West Frontier, are more directly political in the 
accepted sense of the word. Most of them are addressed 
to the conscience of the ordinary Britisher in Britain. 
An Englishman himself, a believer in the sincere good 
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intentioDs of his own people, he believed that if the 
facts of the Indian case were teally made available in 
Britain, public opinion might once more rise to an act of 
unselfish generosity such as that which, in the teeth of 
vested interests, had abolished the West African slave tiade. 
Andrews set himself in these books to the creation of that public 
opinion, with a disciplined fair-mindedness and a charm of presen- 
tation which it is difficult to praise too highly. Many of them 
are “dated”, as we say nowadays ; they were written in the 
urgency of an immediate problem — the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the Simon Commission, the Government of India Act, 
the crisis of land tenure in Fiji, the evil influence of Miss Mayo’s 
Mother India on Western opinion. Conditions have changed, 
new urgencies confront us, but the books are worth re-reading. 
On doing so recently, in preparation for this article, the feeling 
most constantly recurring to my mind has been that of a moral 
challenge. What has happened, in the intervening years to the 
tenants of Fiji, the opium addicts of Assam,, the working mothers 
of Bombay, whose wrongs he cried from the housetops ? Is all 
well now ^ — and if it is not, must not our own callous indiffer- 
ence carry part of the blame ? No greater thing could be achieved 
by Andrews’ books, nor one that would give him greater joy, 
than the awakening of other spirits to the same vigilance which 
he exercised on behalf of the weak and wronged. 

A third group of writings are those concerned with the 
Christian devotional life. The first and last test of such work is 
its honesty of personal experience and conviction. “That which 
our hands have handled, of the Word of Life ; that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you”. The authenticity of 
Andrews’ work in this field is vouched for by its power to 
inspire and bless a multitude of readers. Books such as Christ 
in the Silence^ What Christ means to me. The Inner life ^ Christ and 
Prajer, tell “with the humility and simplicity of a child” ( to 
borrow one of his own phrases ) the central secret of a consecra- 
ted life. They recur again and again to a few great themes— 
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God the Shepherd, the Lord’s Pfg,yer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the “farewell chapters” of St. John’s gospel, with their harmony 
of fellowship and service, and the quiet prayer of trust. They 
do not shrink from what for many is a hard thing, the sharing 
of intimate experiences of spiritual failure and struggle and peace 
in the hope that the record may help others. If that sharing was 
costly, it found its reward in the many letters which poured in to 
thank him for these very passages. Among such books indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasies will play a large part in determining our 
preferences : the writer has found Christ in the Silence and Christ 
and Prayer to be the most helpful of all. Nor do I think that a 
reader of another religious tradition would be repelled by any 
suggestion of exclusiveness in the Christ of these books, by any 
hint that he is trespassing into alien country. The Christ who 
was all in all to Charles Andrews was One whose spirit taught 
him a sensitive and understanding tenderness for other men’s 
ideals. 

Nothing was further from Charles Andrews’ thought than 
any exercise of self-conscious art in his writings. He wrote 
because he had something to say, something which he felt it to 
be his inescapable duty to say to the best of his ability. That 
direct simplicity of purpose is reflected in his style ; it is a quality 
not to be despised : no external difficulty stands between the 
reader and his meaning. Nor is this merely a negative achieve- 
ment ; to express one’s meaning in language which combines 
clarity of presentation with an emotional quality which is itself a 
part of the meaning, is to have the essence of good style. Some 
will perhaps criticise Andrews’ writings for their frequent repeti- 
tion in different contexts of the same story, the same illustration, 
the same argument or exposition. Andrews himself would have 
felt such criticism to be beside the mark. His aim was not to 
produce a polished and balanced piece of literature, but to 
convince and persuade, and he did not hesitate to use whatever 
he found most effective for conviction and persuasion, whether 
he had used it before or not. 
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Nevertheless, this trained mind and sensitive heart was no 
stranger to the urge of a more specifically literary creation. A 
slender volume of poems, now out of print, and a few scattered 
verses published since, testify to this. It is difficult for anyone 
who stands in too close a personal relationship to him and to the 
sorrow of his loss, to attempt any objective evaluation of their 
literary merit. Some have a special appeal in their connection 
with crises in his life history of which he has told us elsewhere. 
There is, for example, the poem “On Kmding GitanjaW\ which 
carries our minds back to that moonlight scene on Hampstead 
Heath of which the poet himself speaks in his own tribute to 
Andrews in this number : 

Soft as slow dropping waters in a Pool 
Kissed by the moon at midnight, deep and cool, 

Whose liquid sound upon the ear doth fall 
Fraught with enchantment brooding over all, 

Such was the spell which held my soul in fee 
Entranced on hearing first Gitanjali. 

There is the record of his own inner experience of turmoil 
and calm in “Th Palm at Santiniketan” . 

Tossed to and fro I had sorely striven. 

Seeking, and finding no release ; 

Here, by the palm-trees, came God-given 
Utter ineffable boundless peace. 

Finest of aU, perhaps, is the description of mystical dream 
experience in “Death the Reveakr^^ which one hesitates to mutilate 
by quoting in less than its full completeness. 

One night there came to me a dream so rare 

That by its touch the veil of earth was rifted, 

All luminous and clear beyond compare 
Heaven’s canopy was lifted. 
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Holy and calm the passion of that hour 

When love’s full tide through every inlet flowing 
Flooded my life with unimagined power 
Infinite peace bestowing. 

The veil rolled back and earth reclaimed her own 

And wings too frail to rise were downward driven. 
But I have seen His face — ^have seen and known 
This sacrament was given. 

And I can wait the dawning of the day 

The daystar on my night already gleaming. 

The shadow and the veil shall pass away 
Death shall make true my dreaming. 

A re-issue of these scattered verses in one volume, if it 
should prove possible, would be a tribute to a side of Andrews’ 
work which is little known, and would be deeply appreciated by 
many of his friends. 



BIRTHDAY 


Pity the poof man, 

caught in the stofm of strident applause, 
enmeshed in the web 
of a thousand pfying eyes. 

Give him a little nook amongst the happy obscute oners, 
oblivious of their birthdays. 

The delirious crowd 
hedges around him like a wall, 
rudely isolating him 
from the nameless many. 

Fame like a clanging chain 
makes of him a prisoner. 

Poor man, he is daubed with many colours 
and see, where he is held aloft 
on a brazen platform, 
where shameless fingers point at him 
day and night. . . . 

Poor man, he cannot take cover, 
he has nowhere to hide himself. 


Why not let him alone 
in his own solitary world, 
where flickering light and sombre shade 
intermingle in endless patterns, 
where the eternal child lies frolicking 
in the vast stretch of sands ? 



* TranBlafced from the original Bengali by Zshitis.Roy 




RURAL ENGLAND* 


RabindLanath Tagore 


Andrews arranged for our stay in the house of his friend — a 
clergyman who works in a village in Staffordshire. 

It is August, high summer in England ; townsmen are 
longing to visit the countryside. People rush to parks and open 
fields,— whenever they can get a few more hours they go right 
out of town. Excursion trains are packed full, it is hard to find 
a seat. Joining the flock of flying townsmen we also got away. 

Our host was waiting for us at the station in his open car ; 
it was cloudy when we arrived, it began raining as soon as we 
got a bit further. 

When we reached the house, our hostess took us to the 
warm drawing room where a fire had been lit. The house was 
not an old parsonage but a new one ; the garden was also new, 
perhaps they had themselves raised it. Clusters of many-coloured 
flowers fringed the deep green lawn. Never had I seen such 
profusion, such freshness of flower and foliage as in an English 
Spring. It is unbelievable, unless one has seen it, how richly 
green and thick the carpet of grass can be. 

The rooms of the house were neat and tidy, the library full 
of books on many subjects ; there was nowhere the least trace 
of negligence. Furniture, decoration, and comfort here are of 
a much higher standard than in our country ; every object is 
kept spotlessly clean with vigilant care. ' Slackness in anything 
would not be tolerated by these people. 

In the late afternoon my host Mr. Outram took us on a 
walk ; the rain had stopped, but there was no gap in the clouds. 


* Extracts from a letter written in 1913 when the Poet travelled in the English 
countryside with 0. E. Andrews. 

Translated from original Bengali by Dr, Amiya Ohakravarty. 
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On all sides was the deep green of undulating meadows divided 
by low hedges. Though hilly, the landscape had nowhere the 
toughness of hills ; earth’s exuberance was held in a beautiful 
harmony. 

Mr. Outram met an acquaintance while walking and dis- 
cussed some business with him. I learnt that a rural committee 
had been appointed for encouraging farmers to do some garden- 
ing of their own ; some days ago a competition had taken place 
and this stranger had got the first prize for flowers. Mr. Outram 
took me to the house of a few farm-holders. They had every 
one their kitchen and flower gardens round their cottages, 
and there was an atmosphere of homely toil leading to 
happiness and simplicity. After the whole day’s labour in the 
fields they returned to their homes and then did gardening work 
in the evening. In this way they developed a bond of joyful 
companionship with trees and plants and this extra labour did 
not hurt them at all. Another good result was that such enthu- 
siasm kept them away from drink. I had occasion to see many 
other proofs of the human comradely feeling, developed through 
service and welfare work, that existed between Mr. Outram and 
the villag;e people who were under his care. 

Institutional religion may occasionally hamper the progress 
of the people but in spite of it the spirit of religion works in this 
country and there is no doubt that the clergy have kept the 
inner standards fairly high in the life of the village people. In 
our country this was the work of the brahmins but being based 
on varna the system led to inevitable neglect of individual 
responsibility; I do not believe that all clergymen have accepted 
the ideal of Christ in their lives, but they are not clergymen by 
birth, they have to be responsible to society. It would be diffi- 
cult for them to allow their character or behaviour to be debased 
— so, if not anything else, they have on the whole held up the 
pursuit of pure character as an ideal of religion. 

Whatever the scriptures might say, our society, in actual 
practice, has little shame in having religious ceremonies per- 

9 
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formed by a characterless priest. This cannot but lead to the 
severance of religion from purity of conduct — wq are tolerating 
a daily insult to our humanity. Society, here, will not easily 
tolerate a clergyman who breaks rules of religious behaviour ; 
even if he is not deeply religious, he has to be a man of charac- 
ter — in this way English society, generally speaking, is preserving 
a dignity of self-respect and undoubtedly getting its due reward. 

The religious orders have arranged for a generalised 
provision of religion for the communities. But this is not 
enough — the great problems of humanity that present themselves 
to the country from time to time demand spiritual power and 
inspiration which institutionalism cannot provide. Such prob- 
lems should be faced by clergymen with the inner music of 
Christ’s own words in their hearts, by establishing Him in their 
lives. But how rarely this too happened .... 



DARA SHIKUH* 


Bikrama Jit Has rat 
III 

DARA SHIKUH AND THE SAINTS 

The mystic interpretation of the religious life in sufism is chiefly 
expounded by its monastic orders and saints. These religious 
orders, an integral part of Islamic mysticism, so multiplied in 
Arabia, Turkey, Persia, India and other parts of the world where 
Islam had established its footing, that even after excluding an 
enormous number of heretic sects, their number exceeds seventy- 
two. But the chief sufi exponents of Islamic mysticism are 
divided into twelve prominent sects.^9 Every one of these has an 
excellent system and doctrine as regards both purgation {mujahidat) 
and contemplation (^mushahidat.). Although they differ from 
each other in devotional practices and ascetic disciplines, they 
agree in the fundamentals and derivatives of the religions of 
Unification (Ta&>bfd).^ Surcharged with a deep sense of 
pantheistic thought and combined with devotional forms of 
asceticism, these religious orders of the saints have greatly influ- 
enced the mystic thought of the people. Sufism has done much 
to develop a distinctive philosophy of life in the mind, while the 
manifold monastic orders have carried that philosophic conception 
to the people and have applied it to their every day life. Al- 


* Eor the first two sections, see the Vism-Bharati Quarterly Vol. V. Parts III 

&IV. 

49. Von Hammer in reference to the tarlgs or snfl orders says that the following 
existed before the foundation of the Ottoman Empire : — 

( 1 ) Uwaisi ( 2 ) ’IlwanI ( 3 ) Adhami ( 4 ) Bustanl ( 5 ) Sac[ati ( 6 ) KadM ( 7 ) 
RifS’i ( 8 ) Suhrwardi ( 9 ) Kubrawi ( 10 ) Shazill ( 11 ) Manlvi and ( 12 ) Badawi. 

60. Al-HujaTOrl’s Eashf-ul-mahjUh : Gibb Memorial Edition ; No. XVII : p. 210, 
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though they embody the pdnciple and foundation of mysticism, 
theif distinctive featute is that the Knowledge of Divinity rests 
on saintship. This principle is affirmed by all, though the 
method of expression in the case of every individual order is 
different, 

Dara Shikuh’s main interest in mysticism led him to believe 
that the natural spiritual instincts of man need spiritual leader- 
ship for guidance, provided by the religious orders. Sufism to 
him was a natural revolt of human mind against the cold forma- 
lism of ritualistic religion. To acquire its underlying philosophy 
and theology in its true perspective, the neophyte must select the 
right path. This could be achieved by taking the lead given by 
one of those sufi sects which have a close and fundamental 
affinity to the warm and mystical yearning after Truth and Union 
embodied in the Tassawaf. 

In India some of these sufi orders came closely in the wake 
of Islam and brought with them a new mystic idealism. They 
came mostly from Persia and Turkey and stirred the minds of the 
people with devotion, fervour and spiritual influence. Working 
in a liberal spirit of co-operation with the Indian religious 
thought they started a kind of peaceful penetration into the 
Indian mind. Where the religious zeal of the bigoted Muslim 
conquerors had failed and had created a chaos in the social order 
and the religious organisations of the Hindus, these savants of 
sufism accomplished the task. Their mystic touch, enlightened 
piety and liberal outlook worked like a soothing balm on their 
wounded religious susceptibilities. They won the favour of 
Plindu and Muslim multitudes and some of them attracted the 
attention of the ruling Muslim monarchs and exerted powerful 
influence not only on their minds but also on the affairs of the 
state. The chief sufi order, which had a very strong hold on 
the minds of the Muslim emperors, was the Chisti sect, founded 
byKhwaja Abdul Ahaniad Chisti ( d, 966 A. D. ) and introduced 
into India by Khwaja Mu’in-ud-Din Chi§ti ( d. 1236 A. D. ), who 
was very much favoured by Shahab-ud-Din ^auri. His tomb 
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at Ajmer is a centre of great attraction for both Hindus and 
Muslims. Akbar’s devotion and veneration for the Chisti order 
can be gleaned through the pages of the A’in-i-Akbari.^i The 
most prominent and revered saints of this order were Nizam-ud- 
Din Awliya ( d. 1325 A. D. ) better known by the title of Sultan 
of the Saints and Shaikh Salim Chisti, who exerted a potent 
influence on the lives of the Mughal emperors and their Persiani- 
sed Hindu court nobility. The Emperor Jahangir was born in 
the latter’s house and the saint himself lies buried in an exqui- 
sitely beautiful tomb at Fatehpur Sikri near Agra. 

The first phase of- the spiritual life of Dara Shikuh began 
with his formal initiation into the Kadirya order, which took 
place in the year 1049 A. H. He had inherited a long-standing 
adherence towards the Chisti order and Khwaja MuTn-ud-Din 
Chisti, the patron-saint of the house of Akbar, but was soon won 
over by one of the foremost disciples of the Kadiri order, the 
renowned sufi Mian Mir. 

The Kadiri order, an ascetic sect of the sufis, entered into 
the religious life of Islam in about 1166 A. D,, but it did not 
make its way into Indian soil until three hundred years later. 
Instituted by Shaikh Abdul Kadir al-Jilani commonly known as 
the Dastgir^ it is one of the most popular religious orders 
among the sunni Mussalmans of Asia. He was born at Gilan, on 
the ist. of Ramdhan in the year 471 A. H., and at the age of 
sixteen he came to Baghdad and studied Islamic theology, law 
and/^yi? and thereafter became a teacher of a school of the 
Hanhalite law and a rihat. Dara Shikuh remarks^s that Shaikh 
Abdul Kadir practiced the Hanhalite law as is evident from his 
sermons collected in al-Fath al-Rabbani ; but though the founder 
was the follower of Ahamad Hanbal, the membership to his 
community is by no means confined to that school and the order 


51. Vide Bloohmann Vol. II, or translated by Jarrett III, 357 ; also Khafi Khan’s 
Muntahhah al-Luhdh, Vol. II. p. 604. 

52. The S of inat-ul- Awliya, opt. cit. fol. 
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is theoretically both tolerent and charitable. 58 Kadirism seems 
from an early period to have been developed on diflFerent lines 
according as Abdul Kadir was regarded as the founder of a 
system involving rites and practices or as a worker of miracles. 
In the latter direction, says D. S. Maroliouth,®^ it meant the 
deification of Abdul Kadir, the extremists holding that he was 
the Lord of Creation after God, absolutely, whereas the most 
moderates suppose that he was so only in his life. 

The system of devotional mysticim, as formulated by Abdul 
Kadir and practiced by the Kadirites, though inconsistent with 
Islamic orthodoxy, is in fact the application of sufism to an 
orderly graded asceticism and its “materialization under the form 
of a cult of hidden subterranean powers ”.55 It differs from other 
important religious orders mainly in ritual because of the evolu- 
tion of its highly superstitious character, not only connected with 
its origin but to some of its later developments. It also lacks 
the homogeneity of rituals and practices, which mark the Chisti, 
the Suharwardi or the Nalrshbandi orders. 

The Kadiri order found its way into India in 1482 a. d., 
when Shaikh Bandgi Muhammad Ghawth, a renowned descen- 
dant of Abdul Kadir came to India and settled at Uch in 
Bahawalpur State. Muhammad Ghawth died in 1517 a. d. but 
his ardent followers carried the inspiring message of the order 
all over India. This sect became very popular in northern India, 
Punjab and Kashmir, where it found two of its most revered 
saintly followers — ^Mian Mir and Mullah Shah Badakhshani, who 
made it one of the most highly organised sufi sects in India. 
Mian Mir settled at Lahore and it was here that Data Shikuh 
made his acquaintance with him. In the Safinat-ul-Awliya^ Data 
Shikuh records®^ his first meeting with the saint, wherein he says 
that at the age of twenty-one, owing to a prolonged illness, his 
father Shah Jahan took him to the saint, who, by the magic 


68. EncycloyaeMa of Islam, No. 27. p. 609. 
54. Ibid. 

66. M p. 610. 

66. Ibid. fol. 66a. 
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touch of his supernatutal powers, cured him completely in a 
week’s time. Although glimpses of the close relation which 
existed between him and the saint can be found in this work, 
he has treated the life and teachings of the saint in his second 
work the S akJnat-ul-AwUya. 

The first category of his works, consisting of three mystic 
biographies, besides contemporary official records and semi- 
historical works, provide for us the most authentic and valuable 
data for the study of his relations with the living saints and his 
veneration for the different orders of the saints. The Sajfnat-ul- 
Awliya, a biography of the saints and famous sufis, dealing with 
their lives and teachings from the advent of Islam till the author’s 
own time, was completed, as the author himself says, “in my 25 th 
year, on Ramdhan, 27, 1094 A. H.” ( Jan. 21. 1640 A. D. ). It 
is divided into three sections, headed by an illuminating preface. 

In the preface Dara Shikuh gives an account of his rever- 
ence for the order of the saints and the circumstances which led 
to the compilation of the work. He says that he had cherished 
love and reverence for the sacred hierarchy, of the saints and had 
a firm belief in the extraordinary powers they possessed and that 
he was one of the aspirants to reach their secluded circle. For 
this reason, he thought of compiling a work on their lives and 
teachings, because “if one cannot have the privilege and good 
fortune of their personal contact, he can at least take ecstatic 
pleasure by the knowledge of their good qualities. 

The necessity of a spiritual pir to guide along the Path is 
next emphasised. The great body of the saints, “by whose 
efforts and blessings, the world is permanently fixed”, are the 
torch-bearers of Divine knowledge and in fact “God never 
leaves His people without saints to guide them.” 

“Therefore, next to the Prophets, there are no other persons than the 
saint nearer in the presence of God, the Almighty. No one is more oom- 


57. IWd!. Introduction. 
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passionate and magnanimous, erudite and practical, humble and polite, 
heroic and charitable than the members of this hiorarohy of the saints. ”38 

At another place he appeals to our intellect rather than to 
our mind. He lays stress on the importance of the pir-i-kamJl 
( the perfect guide ). 

“Whereas God has endowed man with the precious gift of reason and 
discrimination, He has created this universe to serve him ; therefore it is 
the duty of every one to seeh Him ; for he who seeks, does ever find. He 
must go to a master in order to free himself from the pangs of separation 
and the worry of failure and loss. The communion with God is dependent 
upon the saints. He who has not found the Path has not found God ; he 
who has found the guide, has found the Path which leads to Him. ”39 

In dealing with the saints of diflFerent religious sects, Dara 
Shikuh classifies them according to the spiritual or miraculous 
power they wielded individually ; which shows their lack of 
homogeneity as a whole and a very loose connection between 
the local communities and their central institutions in Persia or 
elsewhere. According to his observations, the “sacred hierarchy” 
functions in different ways and its every individual member has 
a separate path of his own. Some are hidden, while others are 
manifest ; some perform miracles under the command of God, 
but performance of wonders is not their real object, while those 
who keep their existene concealed, sedulously try to conceal 
their supernatural powers. Some of the saints are commanded 
by God to work only under the direct inspiration of the Lord. 
There are others who follow the path of absolute renunciation and 
isolation and so long they work in this way their mind is free 
from worry and anxiety. Another class is engaged in worldly 
pursuits and the path which they follow is that of “to be in soli- 
tude in the midst of crowd, to be in retirement in the very midst 
of bustle and worldly noise.” There is another class of saints 
who hang round the people of evil repute, their object in doing 
so is that men may not find them out. 

68 . lUd. 

59. Bisala ^aJc Numa, p. 2. 
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Apatt from this general classification of the lives of the 
saints noticed in the Saftnat-ul~Awlija^ they are divided into four 
sections in a strict chronological order. With a quick succession 
of cinematographic rapidity, the lives of four hundred and eleven 
saints are noticed in a comparatively short compass of two 
hundred and twenty-five pages. The first section opens with the 
Prophet, the four Caliphs, the three Amir-ul-Muminin and the 
eighteen Imams. The second section deals with the lives and 
teachings of the saints of five most important rehgious orders, 
the Kadiri order, called J unaidi before the time of Shaikh 
Abdul Kadir Gilani ; the Nakshbandi, the Kubrawi, the Chisti 
and the Suhrwardi orders. It also deals with the saints of various 
other orders which have no connection with the above-mentioned 
sects. In all the lives of three hundred and eleven saints are 
noticed in this section. The third section contains notices on 
the lives of female saints under three sub-sections, the Pro- 
phet’s wives, the Prophet’s daughters and other female saints. 
In the fourth section are given the life-sketches of the saints of 
minor orders. 

At the end of the work is a short epilogue in which Dara 
Shikuh gives the date of the compilation ( 1049 A. H. ) and 
acknowledges his debt to the various standard works on the 
lives of the saints, especially the Nafhat-ul-Uns of Jami. He also 
mentions the fact that he belongs to the Kadiri cult and styles 
himself as “the servant of the saints, Dara Shikuh, Hanfi, Kadiri, 
son of Shah Jahan.” Here, as in the Introduction^ he remarks 
that he had been studying the lives of the saints from all available 
sources ; but the accounts therein given were meagre and their 
chronological correctness doubtful. So he took up the compila- 
tion of the present work, with a view to give for each saint 
information regarding his name, date of birth and other parti- 
culars scattered in various ancient and modern works. He had 
taken great pains in discovering many dates, which were not 
to be found in any other treatise such as the Nafhat-nl-Uns^ the 
Tarikb-i-Yddyi and the T^bkat-i-Sultdm, 
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The main feature of these short biographical sketches is 
their simplicity in style and correctness of estimation. They are 
particularly valuable for a comparative strictness in the chronolo- 
gical order and the full dates they give. The compilation of 
such a work, in the days when scientific means of research and 
collection of materials was not an easy task, must have required 
great labour. The biographies are concise and brief without 
being vague. 

The Sajtnat-ul-Aivliya of Dara Shikuh furnishes a consider- 
able amount of auto-biographical material. Interesting sub- 
jective statements are an integral part of the work. These 
personal digressions ate very common and throw much light 
upon the different episodes of his life. Here are some of them : 
his birth ( fol. 9o.a ). ; his relations with Mian Mir ( fol. 66.a ) ; 
his extensive travels and his pilgrimage to the mausoleums of 
the saints : Shaikh Radi-ud-Din Ali^s tomb ( fol. io4.a ) ; Hakim 
SanaTs tomb ( fol. io6a. ) ; Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki ( fol. i66.b); 
Hamid-ud-Din Nagori ( fol. 94b. ) ; Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Awliya 
(fol. 95. b) and others; his tribute to the Kadiri order ( fol. 
ii8.a); his love for the works of (fol. i43.b); an 
account of his ancestors — Akbar and Jahangir ( 116. a.) ; etc. etc. 


DARA SHIKUH AND SARMAD 

Very little attention has been paid by the historians to the 
relations of Dara Shikuh with contemporary saints. It is a great 
tragedy of events that this most important aspect of the devo- 
tional life of the unfortunate prince has not only been ignored 
by the contemporary Muhammadan writers but even his most 
modern biographers. The records and documents which throw 
light on his spiritual relations with the living saints of the time, 
still remain untouched. The most important of these are, the 
Fayydd-ul-Kawantn, a collection of letters of Mughal princes 
which contains eight letters of Dara Shikuh to Shah Dilruba and 
Shah Muhibullah Allahbadi, asking for illumination on some of 
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the mystic docttines ; the Sakinat-ul-Awliya, which includes 
about a dozen letters of the prince addressed to Mullah Shah 
Badakhshani and the Mukdlima Bdbd Lai wa Ddrd Shikuh^ a 
dialogue on comparative mythology, between the latter and a 
saint of the order of Kabir. To these we may add the circums- 
tantial accounts of the contemporary historians, like the author 
of the Mlrdl-^l-Kbajdly the Kiad-ul-ShM^ra and the Sforia de Mogor, 
which furnish details of his relations with Sarmad. 

Sarmad, the famous sufii martyr of Delhi, according to the 
authors of the Dabistdn-i-MadhaMh and the VJdd-ul-Shu’ra^ was 
originally an Armenian Jew converted to Islam. He was born 
at Kashan and came to India in 1654 A,D. A man of culture 
and erudition, he was well versed in comparative religion and 
occult sciences- Devoid of the religious zeal born in a new 
convert, he was one of those liberal thinkers who boldly transla- 
ted their convictions into action. His theosophist outlook is 
apparent from one of his quatrains, which is cited by Mirza 
Muhsin Fani. “I obey the Kuran,” says Sarmad, ■ “I am a Hindu 
priest and a monk ; I am a Rabbi Jew, I am an infidel and I am 
a Muslim.’^so Drunk with Divine love and ecstatic pleasure, he 
lost self-consciousness and turned a nudist. Soon afterwards 
he set on “wanderings” and came to Delhi, where his association 
with men of sufi thought gave a stimulus to his spiritual yearnings 
and he began to preach his heterodox sufi ideas. Here people 
flocked round him for his great sanctity and supernatural powers 
and he began to wield a potent influence over the religious mind 
of the people. 

When Dara Shikuh came to know of Sarmad, he brought 
to the notice of Shah Jahan the miraculous powers of the saint 
and later on invited him to his court and, due to the mutual 
comprehension of similar mystic ideals, they soon developed 
great regard for each other. The author of the Mirat-ul-Khajdl^ 


60. Islamic Culture, October 198S, p. 669. 
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due to his convictions of the orthodox fold, describes this 
meeting in his own way. ‘‘As Sultan Dara Shikuh had a liking 
for the company of lunatics,” he remarks, “he kept Sarmad’s 
company and enjoyed his discourses for a considerable time.” 
Nicolo Manucci also cynically adds®2 that Data Shikuh liked a 
Hebrew atheist called Sarmad, who went always naked, except 
when he appeared in the presence of the prince, when he conten- 
ted himself with a piece of cloth at his waist. Only Bernier’s 
attitude towards Sarmad is sympathetic and the description of 
his execution is vivid and accurate. 

There are accounts of very conflicting nature as to the 
reason of Sarmad’s nudity, with regard to which we have no mind 
to enter into discussion, but it would be more appropriate to 
record here his own defence of living in partibus naturalihmp^ 
which he advances in one of his exquisite quatrains : — 

He who made thee rule this universe, 

Has endowed us with the cause of all distraught. 

Those with deformity, He has covered with dress ; 

To the immaculate He gave the robe of nudity. 

Not much has come down to us concerning the nature of 
the discussions between Dara Shikuh and Sarmad but it can be 
easily surmised that its main trend centred round some of the 
most intricate and controversial aspects of spiritual problems. 
Only one letter of Dara Shikuh to Sarmad and the latter’s reply 
has been preserved. Dara Shikuh addresses him as “my guide 
and pteceptor”®^ and writes : 

“Every day I resolve to pay my respects to you. It remains 
unaccomplished. If T’ he T’, wherefore is my intention of no account ? If T' 
be not, where is my fault? Though the assassination of Imam Husain 
was the will of God, who is Yazid between them ? If it is not the Divine 


62. 7ide, Storia de Mogor, Vol I. p. 884. 
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Will, then what is the meaning of : ‘God does whatever Me wills, commands 
whatever Me intends’ The most excellent Prophet used to go to fight with the 
infidels and defeat was inflicted on the army of Islam. The exoteric scholars 
say it is discipline in resignation. For the perfect what discipline was 
necessary ?” 

To which Saf mad replied with the following couplet : 

“Dear friend, 

Whatever we have read, we have forgotten, 

Save the discourse of the Beloved which we reiterate. 

Satmad’s end was as tragic as that of Data Shikuh. Like 
the latter he was hated by the orthodox. He too was dubbed 
as a heretic and on the subterfuge of religious disbelief, the 
council of ulemas summoned by Aurangzcb passed an order for 
the execution of the “saint of insanity/’ It is also mentioned by 
some historians that Sarmad had predicted that Data Shikuh 
would succeed Shah Jahan to the Imperial throne of Delhi. When 
after the execution of Data Shikuh, he was brought before 
AurangZeb ( x66i A. D. ), who questioned him as to the validity 
of his statement, Sarmad replied, “God has given him eternal 
sovereignty and my prophecy has not proved false.” According 
to Manucci,66 he also sarcastically added, “But you cannot see 
him, for you tyrannise over those of your own blood ; and in 
order to usurp the kingdom, you took away the life of your 
brothers and committed other barbarities.” This infuriated 
Aurangzeb and he ordered his immediate execution. But w’'hat- 
ever may be the reasons for Sarmad’s execution, one fact stands 
out clear. “Dara Shikuh was condemned because of his 
"apostacy*, Sarmad too was condemned because he contributed 
pardy to that ‘apostasy’. Aurangzeb was a stem puritan. Deeply 
as he disliked his elder brother for his politics anti his leanings 
towards the tenets of non-Muslims, his first act, as soon as he 
came to power, was to remove that arch-heretic and those who 
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aided and abetted him in his apostacy and hetetic notions.”S7 
With the unusual coutage of a martyr, Sarmad ascended the 
scaffold and when he saw the executioner raise a naked sword, 
he smiled and exclaimed : 

The sweeiiheart, with the naked sword in hand, approaches near, 

In whatever garb thou mayst come, I recognise thee.®^ 

It would be interesting to read the following letter of Data 
Shikuh which he wrote to Aurangzeb from his prison, just 
before his execution. It clearly repudiates the charges of the 
biased historians that in the villainous disguise of a mystic, Data 
Shikuh in reality was “a crafty intriguing politician.” 

“My brother and my king, I think not of Sovereignty, I wish it 
may be auspicious to you and your descendants. The idea of my execution 
in your lofty mind is unnecessary. If I am allotted a residential place and 
one of my maids to attend to me, I would pray for your majesty from my 
peaceful corner.” 

Aurangzeb disdainfully wrote this verse on the back of the 
letter and sent it back to him : 

“And you had disobeyed before and had been me of the seditious 

( To he continued ) 
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THE ETHICS OF HUNGER-STRIKE 


Prof. P. B. Adhikari 

Hunger-strike is a queer item in the order of the day. 
Fasting is being resorted to even for trivial causes. It has almost 
passed into a fashion in this country. Yet it is not a new practice 
which has appeared now. I am not speaking of its physiological 
necessity in certain conditions of health. It was resorted to, and 
is still practised, for religious purposes in many lands. Every 
living religion is found, more or less, to prescribe its observance, 
periodically or on certain special occasions, for its spiritual use. 
How this purpose is served by the practice is difficult to ascertain 
in all cases. But as a measure of self-discipline or control of 
the bodily life— the impulses and habits which serve that life, 
we can understand its motive and reason. It is even found to 
be enjoined as a final measure of self-control for the highest end 
of life among the Jaina ascetics of a certain sect to bring about, 
on determinate lines of slow practices, the ultimate cessation of 
‘‘mundane’^ existence. Buddha is also said to have practised 
this sort of asceticism, to an excessive degree, for the attainment 
of calm concentration of mind {yoga ) as a preparation for 
enlightenment. But he found in time f±ie futility of this rigorous 
practice for the purpose and came back, fortunately for humanity, 
to the normal life of spiritual pursuits, and this change brought 
him finally to his beatitude. But it was not through fasting that 
he attained it. 

Nevertheless, fasting on occasions may be said to have its 
use both for the physiological life and also in the pursuit of 
spiritual life. We can understand and appreciate its value 
there. But “Hunger-strike” is a thing of a totally different kmd. 
It is resorted to with no such normal or high purpose. It used 
to be called l^rayopavesana in the old literature of this land. 
The only parallel that we can discover to the present 
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practice was prevalant under the name dharana ( colloquially 
dharna ( ’SRlf ), or dlianna ( yrit ) mostly in the community of 
traders and money-lenders in this country. It was an ‘‘economic” 
measure with them, usually resorted to for the realisation of dues 
from obstinate defaulters. Mahatma Gandhi, as is well-known, 
gave a political turn to the old practice. Why he had recourse 
to this sort of queer measure for the removal of political grie- 
vances, it is difficult to say. It might have been due to a 
tradition current from old days in the community to which he 
belonged originally. He has no doubt ceased to belong to 
any community now : he is above all communities, and is now 
a great figure in the world of humanity. But traditions die 
hard, especially when they get a firm lodgement in the mind 
through heredity and social environment. In any case, Gandhiji 
has now declared himself definitely and strongly against the 
practice. He has reahsed its silliness as usually indulged in for 
any and every kind of cause. 

But the ball is set going by his example, and it is difficult 
to stop it now. His followers have seen how their Guru has 
invariably attained success by the practice in his own case, and 
the chelas would not budge an inch from the path he has 
successfully followed hitherto. But these blind chelas would not 
care to understand that this success on the part of their “master” 
was not due to any mystic influence created by the determina- 
tion “to fast unto death”, but to the touching appeal it made 
by the noble cause he represents and his own high personality. 
The followers have nothing of the kind to count upon in their 
favour. They believe, perhaps subconsciously, that Mahatmaji 
must have a deep philosophy underlying the practice. This 
is no wonder, seeing how Mahatmaji has expressed himself at 
times on the subject. But his philosophy, if he has really one 
for the recourse, is partly mystic and partly politic. But what 
philosophy have his blind “imitators” to offer in justification of 
their action ? Either they believe in some “mystic” influence 
exercised by the practice, or, as it plainly appears in most cases, 
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they take advantage of the humanity of their fellow beings by 
simply “outraging” their heart. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mahatmaji has now discovered an underlying “violence” in such 
undertakings. 

Now a few words about the logic of hunger-strike, if it 
has any, before we consider its moral value. What rational 
justification can there be for the measure in any case, is a ques- 
tion which is sure to arise. The only answer is, that there is 
none in the cases in which it is found to be adopted. We can 
understand the use of fasting for the sake of bodily health or as 
an exercise of self-control needed for the spiritual life. But what 
relation on earth is there between this quixotic measure and the 
cause for which it is resorted to in other cases ? It is just like the 
wailing in loud cries of little children to get something they want. 
They succeed no doubt at times with their fond parents. But 
a constant repetition of the recourse brings in later a disregard 
or chastisement which cures the habit ultimately. But how to 
cure the growing present tendency, when it is a question of life 
and death, and the measure is deliberately adopted by adults 
otherwise sound in mind ? We often hear them pleading that 
there was no other coufse to adopt in the situation, and they 
were helplessly led on to its adoption. But have they tried all 
other legitimate means before taking recourse to this foolish 
measure ? Even if they have, what rational or moral ground 
can they offer for this outlandish method ? True, the Press and 
the Platform often extol such stunts as “heroism.” But is it 
really a heroic deed, if one courts suffering and death for any 
cause where there is no ground for the undertaking ? A suicide 
would then be an act of the highest heroism in any case. This 
is rather a sort of insanity which happens to take possession of 
their mind at an impulsive moment, for which they must be 
lamenting later on in saner moments. There is a good deal of 
undetected insanity in the world, of which the present practice 
furnishes a good illustration. 

Now of the moral aspect of the practice. I have stated 

II 
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above that there is no direct natural or logical relation between 
hunger-strike and the cause for which it is found to be resorted 
to. If the measure “works"* at all, it does so indirectly through 
the rousing of sympathetic hearts, which must suffer with others’ 
sufferings. But what right have the self-made martyrs to cause 
this suffering to their fellow-men by recourse to a measure of 
personal suflFering deliberately adopted ? It is a cruelty to others 
as it is to their own selves. The question is also bound to 
arise, what right have they to sacrifice their own life by “fasting 
unto death ?” It may be, their lives are saved ultimately through 
the intervention of sympathetic leaders. But you cannot always 
trust to this uncertain kind of rescue in all cases. And if the 
practice is allowed to go on unchecked, as it is found to be as an 
every-day affair, there is every likelihood of the hearts of men 
becoming callous in time. 

There is a further aspect of the matter requiring serious 
consideration. Those who resort to the measure for the removal 
of their grievances, real or imaginary, forget that there is ano- 
ther side to the situation. This forgetfulness is found to be 
sometimes carried to a ludicrous extreme. Some time ago there 
was a report in the papers of a case of hunger-strike undertaken 
by a young man to get possession of his wife, whose parents 
would not send her on the ground that their son-in-law had no 
means to support her. We have had no news how the matter 
came to be settled ultimately. But it is unquestionable that the 
parents of the poor girl were perfectly in the right to refuse to 
send their daughter to her impecunious husband. But the young 
man was so much taken up with his fixed idea, that he would 
not care to give due consideration to the real point of the other 
party, however just and reasonable that might be. I am quoting 
this instance only to point out the extent to which the intolerant 
spirit of the hunger-strikers might be carried. It is doubtful if 
any sound advice or appeal against this mad practice would 
‘ Vork”, unless a moral sanity prevails widely and the Press and 
the Platform cease to espouse the cause as warmly as they are 
found to do. 
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THE LIFE DIVINE : by Sri Aurobindo — Published by the 
Arya Publishing House, Calcutta. 

It is not now for the first time that the great Yogi of Pondicherry 
gives out to the world the Philosophy of Life as he perceives it. He has 
been doing it assiduously for the last three decades in the pages of the now 
defunct publication, Arya, in various smaller volumes and in a large number 
of letters addressed to individual votaries. The present volume of over 460 
pages, The Life Divine, is to be shortly followed by two others of about the 
same length. These tomes will largely cover ground already traversed by 
the Master, but several portions have been entirely re-written and the treat- 
ment of the whole subject is now more systematic, bringing to the reader in 
a compact form his conception of the Divine Life. 

The duty we have undertaken is indeed an unenviable one. The 
interpretation in simple language of Sri Aurobipdo’s profound thoughts is a 
task which might daunt even a regular student of philosophy. We are so 
singularly lacking in scholarship and understanding that we can but rely on 
the ardent love and devotion that we feel towards the Master. Our ambition 
is to deserve his compassion by our sincere efforts. 

The difficulty in our path is great. The very words “Life Divine” 
will probably provoke an incredulous smile in some. Hor, to them anything 
connected with Divinity is outside the region of logic and reason. One 
would have thought that in this century, when the most eminent exponents 
of physical science are knocking at the door of Infinity, the average intellec- 
tual would shed his old-world crudities and open out his mind for the 
reception of new ideas. But, unfortunately, the relics of bigotry still persist, 
and a few, at any rate, still proclaim in a strident voice that they would 
accept nothing which is not proved by the perception of their own senses. 
These apparently forget the necessity of employing adventitious aids such as 
telescopes and microscopes, barometers and galvanometers for their observa- 
tion and experiment even in physical science. Yet what instruments can 
there be which would make the atoms, not to speak of electrons, perceptible 
to the senses ! Moreover, it is a matter of common knowledge that science 
has advanced as much by direct observation as by the formulation of 
hypotheses, which are but suppositions on avowedly insufficient evidence. 
Modern Astronomy, Biology and experimental Psychology have opened up a 
path of investigation which should familiarise the intellectual of today with 
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the subtle methodology of the ancient Masters. Besides, the intimate connec- 
tion between abstruse mathematical concepts and the newest developments 
of Physios makes it abundantly clear that orude experimental methods 
cannot advance the cause of science vary far. 

We would therefore ask our readers to approach the book under review 
with an open mind and in a receptive mood. If experiments of a subtler 
kind have to be made to investigate subtler phenomena, we should not shirk 
our duty merely out of deference to prejudices inherited from a bygone age. 
Not that Sri Aurobindo insists on the acceptance of any dogma. On the 
contrary he asks hia reader to pursue the theory of Evolution to its logical 
conclusion, Says he, 

“The animal is a living laboratory in which Nature has, it is said, 
worked out man. Man himself may well be a thinking and living laboratory 
in whom and with whose conscious cooperation she wills to work out the 
superman, the god. Or shall we not say, rather, to manifest God ?” 

How can we bid Nature to pause at a given stage of her evolution ? 
The progress in manifestation must go on. 

The second chapter of the book deals with the negation of the 
materialist. The Master takes his stand on the ancient dictum, “Verily, 
all is Brahman", and affirms that the physical universe is the external body 
of the Divine Being and is both real and existent. Life, mind and supermind 
in an ascending scale form the connecting link between Matter and Spirit. 
If ^e do not realise this we shall be ultimately led to deny either God or 
Nature. Sri Aurobindo denies neither and in the third chapter boldly 
tackles the ascetic view that the world of Matter is illusory and unreal. The 
outlook of the Western Materialist and the Indian Monist represent the two 
extremes and have led to diametrically opposite results. 

“In India, if the result has been a great heaping up of the treasures of 
the Spirit, —or some of them, — it has also been a great bankruptcy of Life ; 
in Europe, the fulness of riches and the triumphant mastery of this world's 
powers and possessions have progressed towards an equal bankruptcy in the 
things of the Spirit” ( p. 13 ). 

“Therefore the time grows ripe and the tendency of the world moves 
towards a new and comprehensive affirmation in thought” ( p. 13 ). 

This is the course of human evolution above referred to, the goal being 
“A new and rich self-fulfilment in an integral human existence for the 
individual and for the race.” 

Sri Aurobindo does not deny that both the ascetic and the materialistic 
outlook have been of immense value to humanity. When the real nucleus 
of truth got ehorusted with an accretion of perverse superstitions and 
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irrational dogmas the ground had to be cleared for a new departure and a 
surer advance. Materialism has done this for humanity. In rejecting the 
outlook of the materialist we must take care that we do not throw away 
even one jot of its gains before we are able to summon higher perceptions 
and higher powers to our aid in lieu thereof. For, what the rationalist 
calls the Unknowable need not remain unknown for us, unless we deliberate- 
ly choose the path of ignorance. The latest trend of Physical Science, Sri 
Aurobindo says, is highly significant of a freer future. 

“Wireless telegraphy is Nature's exterior sign and pretext for a new 
orientation. The sensible physical means for the intermediate transmission 
of the physical force is removed; it is only preserved at the points of 
impulsion and reception. Eventually even these must disappear” ( pp. 
23, 24: ). 

In the third chapter, the author shows how the ascetic’s revolt of 
Spirit against Matter came to dominate Indian thought and how it has 
crippled Indian life for several centuries. No doubt, there have been attempts 
at adjustment from time to time, but all have lived in the “shadow of the 
great Befusal,” till renunciation and abstention from Karma have become 
the keynote of Indian existence. Even the unlettered village minstrel has 
for centuries sung daily to his rustic audience of the unreality of the world 
and the futility of life. “The world is but a prison, a gilded cage. Eun 
away from it. 0 my mind, to the abode of beauty and bliss.” No wonder, 
there has been little incentive to action in the recent history of the land. 
But it must not be forgotten that the ascetic ideal has also rendered great 
service to humanity in the past — ^even greater service than the ideal of the 
materialist. In emerging out of it we must not rashly belittle this service. 
For, it is but an easy step from the discipline and submission of the ascetic 
to the ideal of selfless action enjoined on Arjun in the Geeta. We know of a 
notable instance of this in modern Indian History. The rise of Maratha 
nationalism under the inspiration of Bamdas and Sivaji was one of the most 
remarkable achievements in India in recent times. This rise was preceded 
by the persistent preaching of Bhakti and inaction by a long line of illus- 
trious poet-saints from Jnanadeva to Tukaram. Said these saints, “There 
is dire misery, there is ruthless oppression, all round you. Do not lose 
heart. Trust in Vithoba, embrace bis sacred lotus feet and forget the world." 
This teaching did not rouse the Maratha to action, hut it taught him to 
discipline himself and taught him to submit to Vithoba’s will. A new race 
of men was born who, when the time came, responded to the clarion call of 
Samarth Bamdas to • selfless action, action for the nation, for humanity and 
for God. There was no more talk of the falsity of the world or the vanity 
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of human affairs. But an inspired people flocked in their thousands to the 
standard of their beloved king. It is said that the saintly mystic Tukaram 
had refused to initiate Sivaji into an ascetic life and had directed him to seek 
Guru Ramdas. Be that as it may, all that we have to realise is that selfless 
action is not as far removed from renunciation as some may think. Ramdas 
once called his great disciple Srimant Yogi or the Royal Ascetic and gave 
him the ascetic’s ochre scarf for his standard. In the great Sivaji there was 
no denial either of Spirit or Matter, but a harmonious blending of the two, 
such as Bri Aurobindo foreshadows in his great book. 

So many people who fancy themselves as men of action raise their 
eyebrows and ask of Aurobindo, “Why at this critical period of our history 
does this Yogi immure himself in his Asram at Pondicherry ? Why does 
not he came out and work ?” He himself gives the reply. Like the great 
Ramkrishna he says, “Brahma is true, but so is the world, I must have 
both. I cannot let either go.” Like the Vaishnava poet, Ohandidas, he 
cries, “Listen, 0 my brother Man I Man is truer than aught we know of. 
Nona can I place above Man.” To call such a person a hermit and a dreamer 
is obviously erroneous. Bor, he has laid down his ideal clearly again and 
again. It is service of man in the truest sense that he cherishes, and it is to 
bring about the realisation of this ideal that he is concentrating all the power 
that he has acquired, For the establishment of a new order, a newer force 
has to be invoked, and for the dissipation of ignorance a newer light has to 
be let in. This force and this light can come only from the supreme source 
of all Shakti and Jyoti, Might and Light. And this source can be tapped 
only by him who can rise above his mind and body, who has secured access 
to the regions above those in which we live and function. This is the secret 
of Sri Aurobindo’a philosophy and this is the great quest in which he is 
engaged. 

The fourth chapter deals with the Omnipresent Reality, the all- 
pervading spirit, and prepares the ground for a determination of the relation- 
ship between the individual and the universe. In the individual, the author 
explains, life and mind tend to act as agents of separation, as fomenters of 
disharmony, between Matter and Spirit, while in the cosmic oonaoipusness 
there is no such tendency to discord. It is, on the contrary, “a meeting 
place where Matter becomes real to Spirit, Spirit becomes real to Matter,” 
because on that plane the Mind illuminated by a knowledge that realises 
both Unity and Multiplicity becomes the agent of supreme union between 
God and Life- A comprehension comes of the truth that the Bka ( one ) 
and the Vahu ( many ) are essentially the same. The result of the Mind 
attaining Cosmic consciousness is thus summed up by the sage, 
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"In the light of this conception we can perceive the possibility of a 
divine life for a man in the world which will at once justify Science 
by disclosing a living sense and intelligent aim for the cosmic and the 
terrestrial evolution, and realise by the transfiguration of the human soul 
into the divine the great ideal dream of all high religions" ( p. 40 ). 

Nor is there, explains Sri Aurobindo, any essential difference between 
the inactive Self, calm and silent, without connotation, of the ascetic 
Vedantim and the active, benevolent and the ever-vigilant father of the 
Bhakta devotee. They are the same Brahman in two aspects complementary 
to each other — the two sides, obverse and reverse, of the same coin. They 
appear incompatible only to the limited Mind. Man, when he has reached 
absolute calm, will easily perceive the harmony between the eternal passivity 
and the inexhaustible activity of the Brahman. True Monism recognises that 
everything all round us is Brahman, and does not seek to differentiate 
between the real self and a perpetual bub unreal Maya. Says Bamdas 
Swami, "The unfortunate one, who looks askance at the Saguna because 
he thinks that he has realised the Nirguna, loses both the Saguna and the 
Nirguna.” 

With regard to the Sat and the Asat, the Being and the Non-being, 
the Upanishads seem to disagree. .The Taittiriya says, "In the beginning all 
this was the Non-being. It was thence that the Being was born.” Another 
rejects the birth of Being out of Non-being as an impossibility and says 
that Being can only be born from Being. Sri Aurobindo’s view is that we 
cannot speak of things infinite in terms of time-— “Sat and Asat, if they 
have both to be affirmed, must be conceived as if they obtained simulta- 
neously. They permit each other, even though they refuse to mingle. Both 
...are eternal.” 

Bor, Non-being is not nullity, nor is Cosmos a dream or a phantasm. 
"Phenomenon is not phantasm, phenomenon is the substantial form of a 
Truth.” There can be no such thing as Maya, an independent entity, which 
originated and supports the world. It is the self in his totality which created 
the world and which pervades it. This is the Omnipresent Beality. Neither 
the Sat nor the Asat negates it. 

In the next issue we shall try to set forth in simple language what we 
can understand of Sri Auxobindo’s philosophy relating to the individual and 
his destiny, the individual and the universe, the mind and the supermind 
and other cognate subjects. 


0. C. Dutt. 
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civilisation in east and west : An Introduction to the 
study of human progress — by H. N. Spalding ( Oxford 
University Press : Humphrey Milford, 

London, 1839 ) 

Here is a -welcome volume, written with a deep insight and broad under- 
standing, on the subject of human progress and the underlying spirit thereof, 
as illustrated historically among the different cultured races of the East and 
West. It is a work which treats, with a sympathetic attitude, of the 
struggles of humanity, on different lines of thought and practice, for the 
achievement of a goal conceived characteristically by different peoples from 
the varied levels of human nature and culture. In point of insight and 
understanding, the trend of treatment reminds one of that evinced by Count 
Keyserling in his Trmel Diary of a PMlosapher. Both have gone deeper 
into the real inner nature of the culture of a people overshadowed by existing 
practices which are not really and entirely expressive of the underlying 
spirit. How far the present author, like his German predecessor in the 
line, has succeeded in fuUy and adequately representing the true character 
of the different civilisations discussed in the book, is left to the judgment of 
the reader. The one impression which is likely to strike him is that a 
civilisation is too complex a thing to be easily brought under a special 
category as the author appears to have done in characterising the different 
civilisations he treats of. It may be admitted, however, that he has only 
attempted to classify the different types according to what he thinks to be 
their fundamental character, allowing variations in their actual complexity. 
These types, and the distinctive character of each, the author mentions in 
the Preface as Biological, Material, Moral, MoraUSpiritml and Spiritual. 
He calls them ‘States’, implying thereby the socio-political organisations 
which display predominantly the characters named. The first five sections 
of the book are devoted to the treatment of these types, describing the 
social tendencies of the people under each class, and the races which pre- 
eminently represent these tendencies, historical facts illustrating the tenden- 
cies and last of all the defects which mark each of these types. The whole 
treatment of these types is undertaken with an objective attitude and intellec- 
tual sympathy which characterises the writing throughout. It is particularly 
interesting to note the appreciative manner in which the author has tried to 
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bring out the real value of the Chinese culture of old as moulded by the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius and raised to a higher spiritual level by 
Taoism and Buddhism. It may be questioned how far he truly presents 
the spirit of Chinese culture and its development under the latter influences. 
But it would not be an exaggeration to say that very few of Western 
Orientalists or Sinologists have hitherto approached the study of this ancient 
culture of the “heavenly land” with such sympathetic understanding as is 
displayed by the present author. With regard to trend of Indian culture 
which he considers as essentially “spiritual” he similarly displays a sym- 
pathetic insight which is rare in the writings of Western Indologists. But 
it appears that his treatment notwithstanding its value as far as it goes, is 
not so wide in scope as it was expected to be. He confines himself 
mainly to the tenets of the Vedanta of the school of Sankara and Ramanuja 
and the corresponding teachings of the Bhagavat Gita, referring occasionally 
to the relevant texts of some of the Upanisads in support of his position 
(barring its Mayavada). No doubt the Monism of Sankara Vedanta represents 
the highest culmination of intellectual and spiritual aspiration of Indian 
thought. But this can hardly be called as representative of all the different 
trends of spiritual life as practised widely in the land. There is no reference 
to the teachings, of the other schools of Vedanta, and particularly to 
Vaisnavism and Saivism, which are still there as living faiths. Besides, 
there is very little said about the high spiritual ideas outside the strictly 
philosophical and vedie circles, which are current among the “illiterate” 
mass of the people. This is no doubt a regrettable omission. But this 
defect, if we call it so, could not possibly be avoided by the author who has 
based his views relying mainly on the available philosophical religious 
literature of the people. It is remarkable, however, that the author has, 
nevertheless, succeeded in grasping aright the general spirit of the religious 
culture of India even from the sources that were utilised by him. 

The last two sections of the book are partioularty interesting as 
affording a general review of the subject-matter of the previous sections in 
their implications leading to valuable suggestions with regard to the future 
goal of human civilisation. Here comes the actual treatment ( especially in 
the last section ) of the subject which he hints at in the preface in these 
words: “As each civilisation enlarges its reason and its interest it will come 
near to the rest, until finally we are united in a common knowledge and 
love of truth as a whole. When they are so, mankind will have reached 
its goal, it will he free to know, love, and enjoy the universe to the full.” 

How the approach to this goal can be speeded up in the present 
condition of humanity, is the subject of the last section where he makes 
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some valuable practical suggestions for a possible amelioration of tho unhappy 
situation. This goal he calls “Kingdom of Heaven on Earth” using the 
familiar Ohristian name, and an approach to the ideal ho calls “Eonaissanoo” 
using also a well-known historical term. This Eenaissanoe he brings under 
three types, char aoteris ting each both negatively and positively. The best 
type of them, which the present age needs, he calls “World-Eenaissance”, by 
which he means the establishment of a Universal Beligion for Humanity as a 
whole on the basis of the aspirations which are found to be latent in man and 
towards the realisation of which the whole humanity strains itself. This 
Eenaissanoe is to be constituted with the best of each type of culture 
hitherto historically presented in the different trends of civilisation. But it is 
not to be a mere synthetic mixture of the eolootio typo, but a real unity 
in which the different elements are harmoniously combined, This way of 
stating an ideal is rather too abstract. It is difficult to ©nvisaga what this 
synthesis is to be like, although the author has not spared a lucid account 
of it in the last few pages of the section. The whole description impresses 
one as an intuitive vision of a poet or of a religious mystic. It is marked by 
a sanguine optimism as to this further goal which humanity is bound to 
attain ultimately when the present distracting tendencies, national or political, 
have had their ultimate inevitable failure. The book is thus meant to keep 
alive a too much cberisbed hope which humanity is going to lose in the 
disastrous situation in the world of today. It is difficult to say how far 
the book will succeed in serving this much-needed purpose. But there is no 
question about the value of a writing undertaken with such a broad 
spiritual view and anxious outlook about the future of humanity. In this 
respect, the present work may be regarded as a new approach to tlie subject, 
the importance of which is being realised in the day . 


P, B. Adhikari. 
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THE EAST IN THE WEST* 

C. F. Andrews 
I 

The Greek mind, with one singular and hitherto unexplained 
exception, dwelt upon that which was perfect within limits rather 
than that which was beyond all limits. 

The exception was Plato. He draws nearest of all among 
the Greeks to the mind of India. For he is never content 
merely with the earthly perfection which is visible and to be 
reached by human endeavour. He is ever seeking for that 
‘‘heavenly city, which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

The essential Greek mind came back with a rebound in 
Aristotle, so sane, so balanced, so scientific, but always falling 
short of that idealism, to which Plato gave the very name we still 
use today. We might, without any incongruity, imagine Plato 
taking his abode among the forest dwellers of ancient Indian 
declaring with them : “Listen to me, ye children of the Immortal, 
I have seen Him, the Infinite Personality, that is beyond Time 
and Place.” But we can scarcely dream of Aristotle, the realist, 
dwelling for long in that atmosphere. Some passages in the 


* We are glad to publisli tlds aortiole vrhicli was found among the author’s papers. 
His own life was a noble and heeoio experiment in realising the unity of man’s spiritual 
experience in Bast and West, which he traces so learnedly in the above article. — 
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Greek dramatic poets breathe the same air as Plato, but it is not 
so marked in them as it is in Plato himself. 

The age of Pericles, which was the crown of the Greek 
Period in human history, owed much of its distinction to this 
sense of finite proportion in human affairs. The lines of the 
architecture of the Parthenon have this proportion always in 
view. There is no leading architectural line soaring upward to 
the skies, like those in some of the greatest Hindu temples and 
in the Gothic cathedral spires. To take another sphere of art, 
where the Greeks equally excelled, the beauty of the Greek sculp- 
ture is in the contour of the perfect physical form of man and 
woman, realised in white marble without a flaw in the technique. 
The restraint of the treatment is so severe that there is little place 
for idealistic flights of the imagination, as in Hindu sculpture. 

The same is true in other subjects. Drama, for instance, 
where once more the Greeks were able to produce a perfect 
vehicle of art, was controlled by the dramatic unities that stricdy 
limited the field of action. The Muse of History again, to give 
one last example out of many, when she finds her highest ex- 
ponent in Thucydides, not only creates a form which can never 
be surpassed, but eschews fable and legend with an exactness that 
would have satisfied the standards of modern science. Indeed, 
as we shall see later, modern science itself, with its realistic out- 
look upon life, is in a very true sense the greatest after-product 
of the Greek mind. 

These wonderful children of antiquity, whose intellect had 
reached a clarity concerning the visible world which has rarely, 
if ever, been surpassed, shrank back from the infinite and the 
unlimited as though afraid to venture forward into the darkness. 
It is a very strange limitation ; and it surprises one in the Greeks, 
when one comes back to them after Indian studies. 

Still stranger does it become, when one considers the 
character of Odysseus in the second great epic ascribed to Homer. 
He is the typical Greek, wise and many-thoughted, who has gone 
to the verge of the unknown. But here we find that even he 
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shnnks back. There are limits which in his daring adventure 
he may not cross. He stands at the head of the race, in the dawn 
of its history, both as an example of its astonishing temerity and 
its no less astonishing reticence, sanity and proportion. 

Recent archseological researches have shown us against 
what a background of mad passion and insensate fear this sanity 
precariously stood forth in daily life. The art of Sophocles was 
created out of the raw material of the revels of the Dionysiac 
festival. It represented their sublimation rather than their re- 
pression. The BacchiB of Euripides shows us for a moment that 
frenzy let loose. The object of the dramatist, as Aristotle finely 
described it in well-known words, was to cleanse the human 
mind through fear and pity. We can see the same restraint in 
the dramatic rule that the gruesome deed of murder should never 
be enacted on the stage. 

This sane outlook of the Greeks saved them from gross 
superstitions. To the Greek mind at Athens, as the plays of 
Aristophanes show clearly, the older legends of the gods and 
goddesses had become objects of laughter and satire rather than 
belief. But there is a nemesis in human affairs, which always 
follows close upon the heels of finite perfection. The Greek 
genius was amazingly short-lived. It is true that its results per- 
sisted. But its achievements were crowded into one glorious 
century ; and then the blossom faded. We have not been able 
again to reach that exquisite completeness which marked Athens 
at its prime ; but in many other ways we have advanced far 
further and discovered things of which the Athenian intellect 
never even dreamt. Even our modern science in the hands of 
Eddington is going out far beyond the regions of the finite. 

It would be true, perhaps, to suggest that Europe today, 
with its new world-problems of psychology, philosophy, and 
religion, which have to be dealt with one by one, has more to 
learn from ancient India than from ancient Greece. We may even 
venture to predict that the present century in Europe will draw 
its greatest sources of new knowledge from India and the East 
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in certain matters pertainitig to the human mind. If this proves 
to be true, the reason will be, not that Greece is to be challenged 
afresh in her own sphere, but rather because, with the growth of 
the conception of human personality, and of the universe as 
pervaded by one divine spiritual life, we shall necessarily turn to 
other spheres. 

If we look along the channels that flowed into the West 
and helped to form the reservoir of human thought in the ancient 
classical world of Europe, we shall find that this limited outlook 
of the Greeks was not confined to them alone. It is not necessary 
to dwell long upon the Roman mind, with its solidly practical, 
utilitarian account of the universe as a fit place to live in. That 
mind was obviously mundane, and the exceptions were very few 
indeed. A strange cross-fertilisation with the Stoicism of the 
Greeks produced some rare plants in this barren soil. Idealism 
in Marcus Aurelius is more pronounced than in any other ancient 
after the days of Plato. We note the exception, but it only 
proves the rule of the essential Roman limitation of spiritual 
vision and concentration on secular affairs. 

We come to a more debatable area, when we consider 
the Jews, as they entered into the life of the Roman Empire. In 
spite of much in the Old Testament, which clearly passes into 
the unseen, we are learning afresh every day, as we examine more 
carefully the Jewish records, how limited, as in the case of Rome, 
their conceptions were. The great exceptions come here in the 
Prophets and the Psalms ; and these have formed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Christian Church. 

n 

The strange volcanic upheaval caused by tlie Christian 
Revolution consisted in this, that it tore away from its founda- 
tions, with a shock of tremendous explosion, this “classical” life 
of man in the Mediterranean area. For the Christian Faith 
started out at once on its romantic career, uprooting, destroying 
and obliterating like an earthquake all boundaries which man had 
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leatcd up duriug the past ages in otdet to shut out the tencots of 
the unknown. 

An emaciated form, writhing upon a gibbet, called a Cross, 
shocked the artistic sensibilities of the Greek world, just as the 
cty of unlimited forgiveness which came from His lips in death 
shattered all the legal ideas of righteousness among the Jews. 
“We preach Christ crucified,” said St Paul, “to the Jews, a 
stumbling-block ; to the Greeks, foolishness ; but unto them 
which are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than man, and the weakness of God is stronger than man.” 

This was a Revolution indeed, in the midst of so much 
sane and settled life 1 Into the Roman world of law and orderly 
security : into the Greek world of limited artistic perfection : 
into the Jewish world of justice based on ^act requital, this 
strange portent came, with its transvaluation of all values and its 
unswerving gaze upon the infinite. ‘‘The things that are seen,” 
said St. Paul, explaining the message, “are temporal : but the 
thin g s that are unseen are eternal.” This cry &om the East had 
readied the West in many forms before ; but this time it came 
with the fulness of spiritual power. It is interesting to note that 
the only element in the classics of Greece and Rome which was 
to be entirely assimilated was Plato. 

There can be little doubt as to where this new upheaval 
originated. It sprang from the East itself, where the unseen and 
the eternal had absorbed the souls of men for long ages past. 
Other Eastern cults had crossed the border and gained an entrance 
into the Mediterranean area. They had failed, but this succeeded. 
While it overleapt the dassical limitations of the Greek, the 
Roman and the Jew, it soon proved itself to possess a higher 
wisdom of its own which was able to meet the needs of the age 
and win the acceptance in the end of its finest thinkers. 

It had its roots in the Jewish religion and absorbed the 
teaching of the Psalms and Prophets. It was able, also^ as I have 
suggested, to find in Plato’s writings a praeparatio evangelka^ and 
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it soon began to exptess its own ideas of the Infinite in Plato’s 
language. Though the Roman Empite instinctively persecuted 
the new faith, fearing its rival strength, yet the Stoic outlook 
upon the universe which held the minds of the greatest Romans, 
was found to be singularly akin. It began, almost at once, to 
use the well-worn aphorisms of the Stoics just as it also used the 
sentences of Plato and the Hebrew Prophets. 

At first, it hardly seemed likely that a new philosophy of 
religion would develop out of the experience of these early 
Christians. We have seen how profoundly un-Jewish that 
experience was, and also how un-Greek and un-Roman. The 
Christian doctrine of the Cross, — of suffering without limit and 
without retaliation, — was repugnant to classical antiquity. We 
have to go to the early Buddhist Scripture for such idealism of 
suffering and sacrifice, embodied in a whole society, and not 
merely in exceptional individuals. Therefore it had very little 
“atmosphere” at first in the West : it was a thing strange and 
outlandish. It seemed likely to follow the course of other 
Oriental mysteries, which had come westward. 

But two remarkable writers at a very early date fulfilled 
this miracle of approximation, — St. Paul and St. John. They 
were able, through genius of the highest order, to link the 
primitive Christian thought, on the one hand to the passages in 
the Jewish scriptures which spoke of an infinite redeeming value 
in suffering itself, and on the other hand to the idealism of Plato 
and the Stoics. The crown of this new philosophy of life was 
reached in the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel and in the 
conclusion of the same writer’s Epistles, that “God is Love.” 
Here is a point where religion and philosophy, ethics and 
metaphysics, meet. 

If we go back for a brief moment to the spiritual thoughts 
of the East that were prevalent in religion outside the Medi- 
terranean area before the birth of Christ, we shall find the con- 
ception of the Divine Nature, as ultimately “Love,” developed 
slowly by human experience. It was faintly outlined in that 
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most precious age of religious thought, the Upanishad period, 
which had declared : He manifests His immortal form as Joy , — 
where the word “Joy” contains much of the higher conception 
of God’s nature. But it is in the early Buddhist and in the Jain 
doctrine of Ahimsa, that the teaching is made fruitful in practical 
life. The phrase, “The croWn of all religion is Ahimsa,” is 
indeed a great landmark in the religious history of the human 
race. This doctrine of Ahimsa, to a remarkable degree, ran a 
parallel course to that conception of Love in Christianity, which 
“suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
thinketh no evil.” It has not yet reached its limits, as we can 
see in new religious movements in India today. 

The sudden impact of the Christian Revolution on the 
West, which carried with it some of the atmosphere of Eastern 
mystical religion, resulted in a remarkable revival of Platonism 
under Porphyry and Plotinus at Alexandria, This Neo-Platonism, 
as it was called, was to affect profoundly the later history of 
human thought. It left a deep mark upon Christianity itself. 

Before Neo-Platonism arose, the direct touch with India had 
been weU-established by the Christian Church. Pantaenus and 
Origen, two of the Greek Fathers, had each of them obtained 
definite knowledge and experience about India. Pantaenus left 
the highest academic position in Alexandria to visit India in 
person. He brought back manuscripts and also records of 
Christians who had already settled there. This was before the end 
of the second century a. ri. Therefore it is not unlikely that 
the Neo-Platonists, in their turn, were constantly in touch with 
the spiritual teaching of the East and drew largely from it in their 
mystical realigion. 

A strangely pathetic and lonely figure, St. Augustine, 
closes this chapter of classical antiquity, as it yielded stubbornly 
but inevitably to the Christian Faith. Torn by repentance, and 
doubt, exalted by hope and faith and love, himself one of the 
tenderest souls that ever breathed, standing out above the 
wreckage of the classical age, he gave to the West, more than any 
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Other single man, those centtal terms of its new religious philo- 
sophy which still remain paramount in the modern age. In his 
search after God, he sought also to fathom the infinite depths of 
human personality and to find there a true reflection of the 
divine. In this ardent mystical quest, by a singularly different 
route, but all the while aiming to reach the same goal, he comes 
nearest of all to Plotinus. 

This intuitive vision of the Infinite carries us on the one 
hand back to the profound thinkers of the East and, on the 
other, forward to much of the new psychology of our modern 
age. His ardent and passionate longing for the presence of God 
in the soul, which could never be satisfied with the perfection of 
this present world, shows us how far we have travelled from the 
antique classical finite aim of the Greeks and Romans. He stands 
at the portal of those realms of Christian romance, which were the 
dream of the Middle Ages — those “Ages of Faith” in Europe, 
wherein myth and legend made up the daily life and experience 
of vast masses of mankind, and the solid earth, with its attrac- 
tions of the flesh, was abandoned by those who were in the 
search for the Holy Grad and the Divine Bliss. 

Ill 

Following out, very rapidly indeed, the course of these 
Ages of Faith, as they affect our present subject, we find how, in 
the midst of much that was formal and crude and literal and 
coarse in spiritual texture, there were in every generation tender 
and reJfined souls who sought to follow St. Augustine along the 
mystical way, and to sound the depths of the human spirit in its 
search for God, approaching with awe and wonder the infinite 
ideal. They climbed painfully but triumphantly the ascent which 
they learnt to call the Scala steep pathway of 

the soul, which led to the Beatific Vision, The “purgation” with 
which it began led on to “illumination”, and lastly to “Union” 
in which it found its goal. 

Their search for inward truth led them also, like St. Augus- 
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tine, to entet the iiinet depths of their own personality and to 
seek out the soul’s direct relation to the universe and God. 
Benedict, Bernard, Abelard, Francis, Dante, Thomas a Kempis, 
each of these in varying degree and mode represents this passionate 
search for infinite truth. Not seldom they neglect and despise 
the intellectual light altogether and fail to realise its vital purpose 
as a true guide to the soul. But deep down in the consciousness 
of man a new range of human thought was being explored. We, 
in this modern age, are now seeking to gather in the treasure, 
which they have left behind. When we compare it with the 
mysticism of the East, we discover a new kinship. It is perhaps 
the age when the West most nearly approached the East in the 
realm of spiritual thought. 

Amid all this that was pointing to higher regions of the 
Spirit yet unreached, there was another side in these Middle Ages 
of Europe which led to a reaction : for there was a flaw at the 
base of Christianity itself as conceived in the West. The roman- 
tic element in the Christian Faith, as we have seen, could not 
arrive at any compromise with' the ancient classical world. 

The artistic proportion of the Greeks, which had given an 
external unity to matter and spirit, soul and form, broke up be- 
fore the new intensive moral .idealism of the Christian Faith, 
that knew no limit to the powers of sacrifice and devotion and 
counted all the world as dross that it might win Christ. At the 
same time, this Christian ideal itself went to excess and extra- 
vagance. It raised more difficulties than it could by its own 
power resolve. Deep down, in its very inmost structure, as we 
see from St. Paul’s Epistles, there was a perpetual conflict bet- 
ween matter and spirit, unresolved and seemingly unresolvable, 
a dualism that was profound. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
this war between the soul and the flesh was carried on with an 
unrelenting zeal. It gave rise to dogmas which made havoc 
of sane thinking, and led to abnormalities and excesses 
which rendered impossible the healthy intellectual growth of 
mankind. 


2 
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The thinking mind of Eutope could, in the end, no longei* 
beat the sttain of this fantastic idealism ; this peipetual othet- 
wotldly outlook which never reached the truth. It swung back, 
on the full tide of the Classical Renaissance, to the frank accept- 
ance of the mundane standard of values, and of the hnite 
Classical conception of virtue, as engaged only with the present 
earthly existence. The romantic element was freely thrown 
aside. Men determined to obey priests and popes no longer. 
They prepared to live in the present, enjoy the present, and be 
pagan in their outlook once more. Even cardinals and popes 
themselves joined in the reaction, when it reached its highest 
flood-point, sweeping away all the great landmarks of the Middle 
Ages in Church and State alike. 

In one sense, the Modern Age of Europe has meant a 
return to realism and a weakening of the idealist outlook upon 
life. The earlier 'discoveries of modern science have been made 
by the concentration of the human mind upon reason and experi- 
ment, and the abandonment of the pathway of direct intuition 
as a source of knowledge. Thus, in more sense than one, a 
revival of the classics has taken place. In all this process, the 
West has drifted further and further away from its spiritual basis 
in the unseen. 

Yet even in the West, the romantic element had not been 
altogether left behind during the Age of Reason which followed 
the Classical Renaissance. In the Eighteenth Century, it gave birth 
to the enthusiastic movement known as the Evangelical Revival, 
which brought into the homes of the poorest a mystical faith, 
transforming and purifying in its effects. George Fox and the 
Society of Friends represented another range of mystical religious 
thought and life. In Germany, also, there dawned a new 
illumination, that eagerly availed itself of every ray of light' from 
the East, and began once more to follow the pathway of intui- 
tion as a means to attain truth. Philosophy, with due reverence. 
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was set up boldly on its thtone and renewed search into unexplo- 
red regions of the human mind brought fresh facts and experiences 
to light. 

In the Nineteenth Century the Modem Age of Science 
began. The Christian Church, which had bound itself hard and 
fast with irrational dogmas and creeds, could not at first cut it- 
self loose, and make the fearless appeal to every faculty of man 
to join in the search for truth. A fatal conflict went on, all 
through the Century, between intellect and faith. Science be- 
came more and more abstracted from religion, and philosophy 
took the same precipitous course. While great gains have been 
achieved in certain directions by such abstractions, great losses 
have also ensued. The wholeness of life has been lost sight of, 
and humanity itself has been divided into compartments. 

In Europe, the conception of the universe governed by the 
postulates of science, has tended to become rather that of 
an infinite series and a never-ceasing flux, than that of a 
spiritual ideal being realised under conditions of space and time. 
The imagination of the modern man is taught by science to 
picture the crash of systems and the wreck of worlds in an endless 
sequence. The infinitely great and the infinitely small in nature 
have been revealed to man’s gaze as never before, but the mind 
and the spirit find no rest in all these bewildering discoveties. 
Modern minds frequently retire from them, jaded and worn, to 
the limited ideal of ancient Greece, and say : “Let us leave the 
infinite alone ; it can never be fathomed. Let us perfect that 
which we know and beautify the world in which we live.” 

The new age still gropes for that spiritual vision of the 
Infinite which is satisfying, not terrifying and morbid ; that vision 
which alone can unify the world. But as yet there has not been 
fashioned in the West any philosophy comprehensive enough to 
meet the true demands of religion and science alike, and bring a 
new unity to mankind. 

In the present turmoil and confusion in Europe after the 
Great War, which has shaken the confidence and pride of the 
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West, there are very many earnest souls who are looking more 
and more wistfully to the East. They seek to discover whether 
the harmony between religion and science on the one hand and 
science and philosophy on the other, may not be found by taking 
into account that eastern hemisphere which has hitherto been for 
the most part outside the field of European research. 

One thing is practically certain. The old isolation of the 
different cultures and religions of the world, which was originally 
in a great measure geographical, is now rapidly vanishing. The 
different currents of thought and life among the races of man- 
kind have to be made to flow into one another in the future. 
Channels of intercommunication must be cut. The romantic and 
idealistic element, which is still strong in the religions of the East, 
must be brought into closer contact with the classical and 
realistic element, which came back to modern Europe with the 
Renaissance and has dominated European thought ever since. 
Only thus can the spiritual conception of the Universe, which is 
innate in the consciousness of mankind, in East and West alike, 
find its true setting and its full expression. 



THE roEALISM OF SIR MOHAMMED IQBAL* 

Dt. P. T. Raja, Ph.D., Sastiri. 


Sir Mohammed Iqbal is better known as a poet than as a philo- 
sopher. But still he has given us a philosophy in his 'Recons- 
truction oj Religious Thought in Islam ^ The Secrets of the Self, and in 
some articles, in all of which he has shown himself to be a 
forceful thinker. Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah calls him the most 
celebrated modern thinker of Islam. And though he addresses 
his thoughts only to the Muslims, they could as well have been 
addressed to all, including the Hindus and the Christians. He 
was for a long time popular with the Hindus as well, but later his 
religious enthusiasm became communal and he began preaching 
the Jihad or the holy war against the unbelievers. But for that 
fact his philosophy would have had a wider and better appeal, 
and he would have been a potent force for unifying the two 
major communities of India. However, whatever be his 
communal views, his philosophical ideas are not without 
interest. 

Though much influenced by Rumi, Arabi and other Sufis, 
he does not believe that Islam ever preached the complete annihi- 
lation of self in God. The ego as a finite centre of experience is 
not false ; it is the fundamental fact of the universe.! Iqbal’s 
sympathies are more with McTaggart than with Bosanquet. Yet 
the universe is not a finished whole. It is not yet a complete truth. 
It is ever advancing. After Bergson Iqbal conceives reality as 
pure duration. “A critical interpretation of the sequence of time 
as revealed in ourselves has led us to a notion of the ultimate 
Reality as pure duration in which thought, life and purpose 
interpenetrate to form an organic unity. We cannot conceive 
this unity except as a unity of the self— an all-embracing concrete 


* Extiaot from the author’s IdeaUsUc Thought of India ( to he published ). 
1, The Secrets of the Self, p, XVII. Eng. Tr, by E. A, Nioholsoa. 
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self — the ultimate source of all our individual life and thought.”! 
Now time, Iqbal tells us, is an essential element in the ultimate 
Reality .2 He therefore disagrees with McTaggart who maintains 
the unreality of time. “But the real time is not serial time to 
which the distinction of past, present and future is essential ; 
it is pure duration, i.e., change without succession, which 
McTaggart’s argument does not touch. So far Iqbal is at one 
with Bergson. But he does not accept Bergson^s strictures 
against thought. The latter conceived thought as a spatialing 
activity and as opposed to intuition, which only can reveal the 
true nature of reality. Iqbal maintains that though outwardly 
thought spatialises and makes use of only mechanical categories, 
it has a deeper moment also in which it synthesizes the elements 
of our experience and goes beyond mechanism. Iqbal criticises 
both Gazali and Kant also for failing “to see that thought, in 
every act of knowledge, passed beyond its own finitude.” 4 

Iqbal is anxious to prove that man should not abandon the 
world in order to realise the ultimate truth. If, as it is thought, 
thought is connected with the world, and if the world has to be 
renounced for the ultimate truth, it implies that thought has to be 
left back. And it is held that intuition alone and not thought 
can reveal to us the final truth. But Iqbal wants to show that 
neither the world nor thought should be left back. It was a 
mistake of Gazali, Kant, Bergson and a host of others that they 
have not noticed a deeper aspect of thought. “In its deeper 
movement, however, thought is capable of reaching an immanent 
Infinite in whose self-unfolding movement the variously finite 
concepts are merely moments. In its essential nature, then, 
thought is not static ; it is dynamic and unfolds its internal 
infinitude in time like the seed which, from the very beginning, 
carries within the organic unity of the tree as a fact. Thought 


1. The Beconsiructim of Beligious Thought in Islam, p. 76. 

2. Ibid, p. 77. 

3. Ibid, p. 79. 

4. JMd, p. 8. 
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is thetefote the whole in its dynamic self-exptession, appearing 
to the temporal vision as a series of definite specifications which 
cannot be understood except by reciprocal reference. This 
meaning lies not in their self-identity, but in the larger whole of 
which they are the specific aspects. The larger whole is, to use a 
Quranic metaphor, a kind of ‘Preserved Tablet,’ which holds up 
the entire undetermined possibilities of Idiowing as a present 
reality, revealing itself in serial time as a succession of finite 
concepts appearing to reach a unity which is already present in 
them.”i 

Iqbal tells us that out self has two aspects, the external and 
the internal, which he calls the efficient and the appreciative. 
In its first aspect it enters into relations with the things of space. 
It is what the psychologist generally studies and can be interpreted 
in terms of the laws of association. But it is in its internal aspect 
that we get the clue to an understanding of reality. “It is only in 
the moments of profound meditation, when the efficient self is in 
abeyance, that we sink into our deeper self and reach the inner 
centre of experience. In this life process of the deeper ego the 
states of consciousness melt into each other. The unity of the 
appreciative ego is like the unity of the germ in which the ex- 
periences of its individual ancestors exist, not as a plurality, but 
as a unity in which every experience permeates the whole. There 
is no numerical distinctness of states in the totality of the ego, 
the multiplicity of whose elements is, unlike that of the efficient 
self, wholly qualitative. There is change and movement, but this 
change and movement are indivisible ; their elements interpene- 
trate and are wholly non-serial in character. It appears that the 
time of the appreciative self is a single ‘now’ which the efficient 
self, in its traffic with the world of space, pulverises into a series 
of ‘nows’ like the pearl beads in a thread. Here is, then, pure 
duration unadulterated by space. ”2 

To sum up the position so far reached. Reality is pure 


1. Op. Git. 

2. Becofisiructim of Beligious Thought in Islam, p. 66, 
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dufatioti. In it time is an element ; but time as it is Reality is 
not serial time ; it is change without succession. The elements 
in it interpenetrate and fuse into each other, so that we cannot 
make the distinction between past, present and future. It is one 
eternal now. The consciousness that can reveal to us the nature 
of this reality, which Bergson calls intuition and which as creative 
is will also, and which Kant, Gazali and others regard as beyond 
thought, is not opposed to thought. It is thought itself in its 
deeper aspect. Iqbal is not unaware of the fact that thought 
which is used in our ordinary practical life is mechanistic and that 
as such it cannot reveal to us Reality in its purity. That is why he 
says at another placed that lying close to our normal consciousness 
there are potential types of consciousness which can “open up 
the possibilities of life-giving and knowledge-yielding experience.’* 
But this deeper consciousness is not opposed to thought ; it is 
thought in its synthetic activity by which the manifold fuses into 
one and serial time becomes pure duration and an eternal ‘now’. 
This truth is given in religious experience. The pure duration 
does not exclude the manifold of thought and so religion does 
not require a negative attitude towards the world. Reality is our 
self in our deeper aspect and so our ego is not annihilated in 
Reality. 

It is obvious that Iqbal ingeniously connects the idea of 
pure duration borrowed from Bergson with that of the eternal 
present of Royce and others. Speaking of the divine time 
he says that it is what the “Quran describes as the ‘Mother of 
Books’ in which the whole of history freed from the net of causal 
sequence, is gathered up in a super-eternal ‘now’”.® “Knowledge, 
in the sense of discursive knowledge, however infinite, cannot, 
therefore, be predicated of an ego who knows, and at the same 
time forms the ground of the object known. Unfortunately, lang- 
uage does not help us here. We possess no word to express 
the kind of knowledge which is also creative of its object. 

1. “IsEeligion Possible ?" Proceedings of the Aristoteliaii Society, 1982-8. 

2, The BecomtrucUon of Beligious Thought ifi Islam, p. 106. 
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( Evidently Iqbal somehow missed here Kant’s conception of the 
intuitive understanding. ) The alternative concept of divine 
knowledge is omniscience in the sense of a single indivisible act 
of perception which makes God immediately aware of the entire 
sweep of history, regarded as an order of specific events, in an 
eternal ‘now’. This is how Jalaluddin Dawani, Iraqi and Professor 
Royce in our own time conceived God’s knowledge. There is 
an element of truth in this conception. But it suggests a closed 
universe, a fixed futurity, a predetermined unalterable order of 
specific events which, like a superior fate, has once for all deter- 
mined the direction of God’s creative activity.”i That is, even to 
call the divine time an eternal Now is misleading. For the idea 
suggests a closed universe in which past, present and future are 
once for all determined. But reality is pure duration and full of 
infinite possibilities. So the idea of creativity should be added to 
that of the eternal present. 

This creativity is always a forward movement which never 
turns back. On this point Iqbal differs from Nietzsche, who 
advocates Eternal Recurrence. Iqbal maintains that this recur- 
rence is one form of mechanism and determinism and is opposed 
to free creativity. Recurrence means that the events of one cycle 
recur in the succeeding ones and this means that the future is once 
for all determined. There can be creativity only when things 
are not previously determined. Nietzsche’s view is “nothing 
more than Fatalism worse than the one summed up in the word 
‘Qismat’ ”.2 

The final reality therefore is an ego ; it has to be under- 
stood as an ego. “Only that is, strictly speaking, real which is 
directly conscious of its own reality.”® And “on the analogy of 
our conscious experience, then, the universe is a free creative 
movement.”^ But then what are the things created by the ego ? 


1 . The Beconstniction of BeUgious Thought in Islam, p. 108, 

2. Ibid, p. 160. 

8. Ibid, p. 100. 

4. Ibid, p. 69. 
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It is only egos that can proceed from an Ego. The Ultimate Ego 
functions as ego-unities or ego-centres. ‘‘The world in all its 
details, from the mechanical movement of what we call an atom 
of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, 
is the self-revelation of the ‘Great I am’. Every atom of Divine 
Energy, however low in the scale of existence, is an ego. But 
there are degrees in the expression of ego-hood. Throughout 
the entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising note of ego- 
hood until it reaches its perfection in man”.^ Like Leibnitz and 
McTaggart, Iqbal believes that the world is through and through 
spiritual and consists of only selves.. But we should note that 
these egos, according to Iqbal, proceed from God and had a 
beginning in time,2 and therefore God is given a far higher- 
status by him than what He could get from the hands of Leibnitz 
and McTaggart. 

Evidently Iqbal believes in grades or degrees of reality. 
The true nature of reality is ego-hood. But we should not say 
that this ego-nature is as manifest in a particle of dust as in a 
worm, as manifest in a worm as in man, and we may add, as 
manifest in man as in God. The true ego, for Iqbal, is our 
deeper self and man cannot be always conscious of it but only in 
deep meditation. Probably even then we do not go deep 
enough. However, there are grades of obscurity and clarity of 
this ego-hood and, if consciousness is the distinguishing mark of 
reality, there are degrees of reality. Material nature must be a 
sort of appearance, 

Iqbal writes : “Now a self is unthinkable without a character, 
i, e,, a uniform mode of behaviour. Nature, as we have seen, is 
not a mass of pure materiality occupying a void. It is a struc- 
ture of events, a systematic mode of behaviour, and as such 
organic to the ultimate Self. Nature is to the Divine Self as 
character is to the human self. In the picturesque phrase of 


1. The BeoonstruoticFi of JReligious Thought in Islam, p. 99. 
8. IbiA, p. 162. 
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Quomn, it is the habit of Allah. From the human point of view 
it is an interpretation which, in our present situation, we put on 
the creative activity of the Absolute Ego. At a particular 
moment in its forward movement it is finite ; but since the self 
to which it is organic is creative, it is liable to increase, and is 
consequently boundless in the sense that no limit to its expression 
is final. Its boundlessness is potential, not actual.”^ Reality is 
a creative forward movement and matter is the form of its 
activity. Because reality touches the serial time always only at 
one point, at that particular moment matter appears finite. But 
as matter is an aspect of the creative moment, it too is infinite 
like the latter and is ever increasing because advancing. But this 
does not mean that matter would become infinite in some future 
moment. Its infinity lies in its potentiality ; its infinity can never 
be actual. 

There is therefore no duality of mind and matter in Iqbal’s 
philosophy. “What then is matter ? A colony of egos of a low 
order out of which emerge finite life and consciousness of a 
higher order, when their association and interaction reach a 
certain degree of complexity.”^ And similarly is the relation 
between body and tnind interpreted: Iqbal accepts neither 
parallelism nor interactionism. “The system of experiences we 
call soul or ego is also a system of acts. This does not obliterate 
the distinction of soul and body ; it only brings them closer to 
each other. The characteristic of the ego is spontaneity ; the 
acts composing the body repeat themselves.’’^ That is, the soul 
or ego is creativity itself ; it is simply an onward movement, 
But this movement has a pattern or habit according to which the 
acts repeat themselves. And this is the body. So really there 
is no difference between soul and body, or mind and matter. 
Does not the Saiva Advaita maintain that the world is the energy 
of the Absolute ? Do not many other Vedantic systems hold a 


1 . The Beo<ynsirucUofi, of BeUgious Thought in Islam, pp. 76-7. 
2- Bid, p. 147 
8. im, p. 146. 
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similar view ? So matter is not different from spirit ; and, it 
could have been added, it should not be, and cannot be shunned. 
“The truth, however, is that matter is spirit in space-time 
reference. The unity called man is body when we look at it as 
acting in regard to what we call the external world ; it is mind 
or soul when we look at it as acting in regard to the ultimate 
aim and ideal of such acting.”^ 

Though the whole world is composed of spirits and 
proceeds out of the Ultimate Spirit, Iqbal is opposed to pan- 
theism. When reality is described as self-revealing and the 
metaphor of light is applied to God, Iqbal tells us that it should 
“be taken to suggest the Absoluteness of God and not his 
omnipresence which easily lends itself to pantheistic interpreta- 
tion.”2 God is not infinite in the sense of spatial infinity. His 
infinity consists of the “infinite inner possibilities of His creative 
activity of which the universe, as known to us, is only a partial 
expression.’^s But at the same time Iqbal maintains that the 
universe is no other to God, and that God and the universe are 
“only intellectual modes of apprehending the life of God."’^ But 
this means that the universe is part and parcel of God. And 
pantheism must mean, according to Iqbal, the theory for which 
God is absolutely immanent in the world and is exhausted in it. 
But even in Hindu philosophy there is not a single school which 
believes in such pantheism. Even the Bhagavadgita asserts that 
the world forms only a part of God,^ an idea which is borrowed 
from the Upanishads. And the infinity of God is not under- 
stood spatially, though his presence must be felt at every point 
of space. However, if there is really no difference between God‘ 
and the world and the two are only two different modes of 
apprehending the same thing, is not God all-pervasive and so 

1. TTm Beconstruction of Beligious Thought in Islam, p, 216. 

2. Ibid, p. 89, 

5. Ibid, p. 90. 

4. Ibid, p. 91. 

6. X, 42. Vishtabhyahainidam krtsfiam elcdmsefia sthito jagat. See thee commen- 
taries also. 
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omniscient ? Besides, if God can hold everything in an eternal 
Now, can anything be beyond his knowledge ? These ideas do 
not seem to have been reconciled by Iqbal. In his anxiety to 
avoid pantheism, he has overlooked their irreconcilability. It 
is not necessary to deprive God of his omniscience in order to 
avoid pantheism. Just as the eternal Now need not imply a block 
universe and absolute determinism, omniscience too need not 
imply them. Otherwise, for the same reason for which omni- 
science has to be given up the doctrine of the eternal present 
also has to be given up. 

Iqbal believes in a sort of meliorism but with the certainty 
of the victory of man over evil.i The final victory cannot be 
achieved for man by somebody else ; he has himself to work for 
it. But he may be sure of success for the obvious reason that 
everything proceeds from God and the world is only a mode of 
his behaviour. This meliorism evidently differs from that of James 
for whom there is continual struggle between the forces of good 
and evil and God is not omnipotent and infinite. He therefore 
really depends on our help for subduing the forces of evil. But 
the help which human beings render in Iqbahs philosophy is not 
to a finite God but to one who is infinite and omnipotent and 
therefore is not pitched against forces as eternal and powerful as 
himself. The so-called evil forces are not really a second to him, 
for the world consists of nothing but egos which proceed from 
him. There is nothing alien to him in the world, and evil there- 
fore must be unreal or an appearance for Iqbal. Iqbal does not 
discuss the point in detail and it would not be fair to attribute 
to him views not actually held by him. But we may say that 
here is a problem not completely solved. 

If God is the central reality and all the egos that constitute 
the world originate in him and therefore have to go back to him, 
where does meliorism come in ? If success is sure, provided we 
try, why not be optimistic instead of being merely melioristic ? 


1. The Beoonstnruction of Beligims Thought in Islam, p. 118. 
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Iqbal’s idea may be that even this wodd of which evil is a 
necessary factor may be bettered if human egos strive for it. If 
this is his view some new problems crop up. There are many 
in Europe who hold such a view. Tennyson believed in a far 
off divine event, which would of course be an event in serial 
time. Of late Samuel Alexander believed that the world would 
evolve the Deity itself. Iqbal’s view may not be exactly the 
same, because for him Deity comes first and not last. But it 
may be that he believes that the kingdom of God can be brought 
down to earth, and that the world can be made perfect if the 
human egos so will it. But the question here arises why, if the 
w^orld issues from God, it does not issue perfect, and if God 
really wished that an imperfect world should issue forth from 
him, whether he would allow man to make it perfect. What are 
the grounds of our certainty that we shall succeed in making it 
perfect ? Or are there any limits to the perfection which the 
world can attain ? And what are they ? These questions do not 
seem to have been raised by Iqbal and it is difficult to say how 
he would have answered them. 

Iqbal’s motive in advocating meliorism seems to be that 
man should not remain inactive in the belief that the world is 
incurably evil or that it is the business of God to make it better 
and so success is sure. Of the philosophers in India there is none 
who more emphasizes activity and condemns inactivity than Iqbal. 
Almost all contemporary Indian philosophers including Radha- 
krishnan, Tagore, Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghose, Tilak, Svami 
Vivekananda, etc., condemn the negative attitude to the world ; 
but in this condemnation and the exhortation to be active and to 
control the world of matter Iqbal is one of the few who have 
gone to the extreme. Aurobindo Ghose believes in everybody 
becoming a Superman, provided he works for it. This , Super- 
man is a ruler of the world, though he is a ruler of his own self 
also. He is the man nearest to God and who can make the 
Sakti or power of God work according to his will. Indeed, in 
order to attain this power he must cease to be selfish. Aurobindo 
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Ghose’s yoga is therefore a yoga of the will. The Superman does 
not shun matter ; he does not fly from nature. On the other 
hand, he conquers it and controls it. And there is really no 
shunning of matter because matter is the energy of God. A very 
similar idea is found in Iqbafls writings. 

‘Tt is sweet to be God’s viceregent in the world 
And exercise sway over the elements. 

God’s viceregent is as the soul of the universe. 

His being is the shadow of the Greatest Name. 

He knows the mysteries of part and whole 
He executes the command of Allah in the woild.’’^ 

This viceregent is really a sort of Superman who controls the 
entire nature, of course, in the name of God. And that he 
controls the world in the name of God shows that he is not 
egotistic and selfish. He is a ruler of the world just as much as 
he is a ruler of his own self. Iqbal writes : 

“Thy soul cares only for itself, Hke the camel : 

It is self-conceited, self-governed, and self-wiUed. 

Be a man, get its halter into thine hand. 

That thou mayst become a pearl albeit thou art a potter’s 

vessel.”^ 

And further he says : 

“If thou canst rule thy camel, thou wilt rule the world 
And wear on thy head the crown of Solomon. ”3 
But in order to become a Superman one must be of strong 
character and must act. 

“The man of strong character who is master of himself 
Will jflnd fortune compliant. 

If the world does not comply with his humour. 

He will try the ha 2 ard of war with Heaven.”^ 

But there need be no war with Heaven. The man’s end is not 


1. The Secrets of the Self, p. 79. 

2. Ibid, p. 75. 

S. lUd, pp. 78-9. 

4. Ibid, p. 90. 
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selfish ; he is mastef of himself, and by being a master of himself 
he has transcended himseE Only he has to act. 

“The pith of life is contained in action. 

To delight in creation is the law of life.”i 
But now how are we to cease to be selfish ? How are we 
to be rulers of our selves ? Is it by complete self-surrender to 
God ? Does love of God involve such self-surrender ? Iqbal 
is opposed to every idea of self-negation. It is not self-negation 
but seE-affirmation and self-assertion that he preaches. “Physically 
as well as spiritually man is a self-contained centre, but he is not 
yet a complete individual. The greater his distance from God the 
less his individuality. He who comes nearest to God is the 
completest person. Not that he is finally absorbed in God. On 
the contrary, he absorbs God into himseE .^’2 'ptie self-affirma- 
tion is preached to such an extreme as to advocate the absorption 
of even God and not surrender to him. Life is an assimilative 
activity and it assimilates even God. And good and evil are to 
be interpreted in terms of this assimilative activity. Personality 
is the tension we experience in this activity and “that which 
fortifies personality is good, and that which weakens it is evil”.® 
Thus while some preach that we should become one with God 
by complete surrender to him and by being absorbed by him, 
Iqbal preaches that we should become one with God rather by 
absorbing him, when our self-affirmation and self-assertion 
become complete. This is really a dangerous advice ; and it can 
be righdy followed by only a very few. It easily lends itself to 
the interpretation that selfishness and self-aggrandisement are the 
pathway to reality. Iqbal must not have meant them ; but it is 
very few that can see the truth underlying his words. Indeed 
he felt that Hindu intellectualism and Islamic pantheism tended 
to deprive people of their capacity for action and infused into 
them a spirit of resignation miscalled contentment, born of weak- 


1 . The Secrets of the Self, p. 89. 

2. Ibid, p. zix. 

8, Ibid, p. xxii. 
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ness and self-abnegation. As an antidote to this spirit Iqbal 
preaches self-assertion and stresses it so much that it appears to 
be almost self-aggrandisement amounting to the subjugation of 
God himself for one’s purpose. But Iqbal could not have meant 
it ; for he says : 

“Gain knowledge of Life' s mysteries ! 

Be a tyrant ! Ignore all except God 
Our duty to God and therefore the primacy of God is often 
repeated.2 Yet on the whole one cannot but say that there is an 
over-emphasis on self-assertion, though it may be to counteract 
the mischief wrought by the spirit of resignation and passivity. 

In accordance with his doctrine of self-assertion, Iqbal 
preaches a doctrine of vigorous and aggressive love. We have 
to love God ; but thereby we do not surrender our selves to him 
but rather absorb him. Love is a unifying force ; but by it we 
do not enter God’s unity but rather make God enter the unity 
of our selves. But if all absorb God’s unity into the unity of 
their respective selves and thereby become identical with God, 
then all become identical ; and probably we have to interpret 
Iqbal’s assertion that the human ego is not annihilated in God 
to mean that the ego continues to be the ego by becoming the 
Ego of God. This point is not clearly stated by Iqbal. In what 
sense the absorption of God by the human ego has to be taken 
may be a matter for controversy and we may leave it undecided. 

Very often in the history of religious thought we find that 
the love preached towards God is that of the weaker to the 
stronger sex. It is therefore a surrender of the whole person- 
ality, including will, thought and action, to God. And we 
rarely come across this love preached in the opposite direction. 
It is only in Iqbal that we find something like it. Iqbal does not 
say that God is a woman and that our love for him must be what 
it would be towards a woman. But he preaches aggressive love, 
a love that forces the object loved into union. The lover is not 

1 . The Secrets of the Self, p. 94. 

2. Ibid, p. 73. 
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to say : I am yours, do what you like with me ; but, you are 
mine and attune your will to mine. Iqbal says : 

“The fountain of Life is Love’s flashing sword.”i 
It is very doubtful whether a poet like Tagore would ever have 
associated love with a sword. Of course, love conquers ; it may 
conquer even the sword. But it is difficult to understand how it 
works with a sword. But after all Iqbal may be making an over- 
emphasis. 

If we are to affirm ourselves, are we to abandon our desires, 
saying that they belong to the flesh and not to the soul ? Iqbal 
does not preach looking down upon our material nature. 

“Life is latent in seeking. 

Its origin is hidden in desire, 

Keep desire alive in thy heart. 

Lest thy little dust become a tomb.”2 

“Desire is the noose for hunting ideals, 

A binder of the book of deeds. 

Negation of desire is death to the living.’’^ 

“Life is the hunter and desire the snare, 

Desire is Love’s message to beauty.”^ 

Iqbal cannot be here advocating the indulgence of any and every 
desire. For he preaches duty to God, and the desires naturally 
must conform to this duty. Only to counteract the teaching of 
otherworldliness and the escape from things material must he have 
been glorifying desire so much. Self-affirmation is possible only 
through our acting for the satisfaction of desires. And it is only 
for the satisfaction of desires that matter is appropriated and 
made part of self. 

“Self-affirmation brings not-self to light.” 


1. The Secrets of the Self, p. 29. 

2. Ibid, p. 2S. 

S. Ibid, p. 24. 

4. im, p. 61. 
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Iqbal like Nietesche inveighs against the doctrine of self-negation 
as invented by the subject races of mankind in order to tame 
down the strong ruling races. True, the doctrine of self-negation 
in some of its forms is false and has produced disastrous conse- 
quences. But the doctrine of self-affirmation too, if it means 
aggression and aggrandisement, will lead to equally disastrous 
consequences. Examples need not be given now when the 
world is passing through one, of the most evil times. Had Iqbal 
been living now he would have toned down his utterances. 
Even if the weaker races with all their burden of poverty and 
misery are not able to assert themselves, in the division of the 
spoils of aggression the stronger races are sure to fall out, fight 
and perish. It is in principle impossible for them to come to an 
understanding in that division ; for aggression is the principle 
which will be applied by them to each other just as much as they 
applied it to the weaker races. And how that aggression can 
ever be love is beyond our comprehension. The sword of 
aggression produces always a double effect : it strikes both the 
striker and the struck. And though IqbaFs language lends it- 
self to this interpretation, he could not have meant it. He wanted 
to preach a doctrine which would counterbalance the evil effects 
of the doctrine of self-negation and so over-stressed certain 
points. For we should not forget that the Superman of Iqbal, 
like the one of Aurobkido Ghose, is a self-ruler and not an egotist. 
And unless he is an egotist he cannot really be a tyrant. The 
Superman is a tyrant only in the sense that he is ruthless in 
carrying out the word of God. He may rule the world but for its 
good and not for his own self-satisfaction. His self is already 
controlled, and whatever satisfaction it derives it derives from 
carrying out the word of God. Education of the self consists 
in obedience, self-control and divine vice-regency.i Our inter- 
pretation must reconcile IqbaFs poetical utterances. 

This emphasis on self-affirmation leaves on Iqbal’s thought 


1 . The Secrets of the Self, p. 72. 
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the Stamp of individualism, though this individualism is tempeted 
by the idea of obedience to God and absolute self-conttol. Iqbal 
adopts Rumi’s idea of the evolution of man out of matter and 
maintains that immortality depends on man's own efforts. He 
says : “If he ( man ) does not take the initiative, if he does not 
evolve the richness of his being, if he ceases to feel the inward 
push of advancing life, then the spirit within him hardens into 
stone, and he is reduced to the level of dead matter. As in the 
philosophy of Aurobindo Ghose, matter, according to Rumi, 
evolves into plant life, then into animal life and then into mind. 
But evolution should not stop with human beings. Man should 
rise higher, and through his own efforts may become one with 
God. Or he may fall and become dead matter again, and again 
pass through the higher stages. “Personal immortality, then, is 
not ours as of right, it is to be achieved by effort. Man is a 
candidate for it."2 That is, the world is a vale of soul-making. 
But when the soul is made, it depends on the soul itself whether 
to become immortal or not. 

Though Iqbal is first a poet and then a philosopher, the 
insight he showed into the problem of time, the nature of 
thought and of reality is profound. He has been able to develop 
a fairly systematic philosophy of self-affirmation which is really 
needed now by all the Asiatic peoples, though here and there his 
poetical expression is charged with over-emphasis. His idealism 
is personalistic and even absolutistic. And in spite of absolutism 
he has made a serious attempt to preserve the individuality of the 
human ego. 


1. The JRecofisirucUm of Beligious Thought in Islam, p. 16. 

2. Ibid, p. 165. 



SAKUNTALA : ITS INNER MEANING^^ 


Rabindranath Tagore 

“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 

decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, 

fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name 

combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is said.” 

— Goethe. 

Goethe, the master-poet of Europe, has summed up his criticism 
of Sakuntala in a single quatrain ; he has not taken the poem to 
pieces. This quatrain seems to be a small thing like the flame 
of a candle, but it lights up the whole drama in an instant and 
reveals its inner nature. In Goethe’s words, Sakuntala blends 
together the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its maturity ; 
it combines heaven and earth in one. 

We are apt to pass over this eulogy lightly as a mere poeti- 
cal outburst. We are apt to consider that it only means in effect 
that Goethe regarded Sakuntala as fine poetry. But it is not 
really so. His stanza breathes not the exaggeration of rapture, 
but the deliberate judgment of a true critic. There is a special 
point in his words. Goethe says expressly that Sakuntala 
contains the history of a development, — the development of 
flower into fruit, of earth into heaven, of matter into spirit. 

In truth there are unions in Sakuntala ; and the motif of 
the play is the progress from the earlier union of the First Act, 


* Traaslated from the original Bengali ( PrSoina Sahitya-rl907. ) The translation 
was found among Mr, 0. P. Andrews’ papers. Unfortunately we do not know to whom we 
are indebted for the translation, as the name of the Translator was nowhere to be traced. 
—Ed. 
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with its earthly, unstable beauty and romance, to the higher union 
in the heavenly hermitage of eternal bliss described in the last 
Act. This drama was meant not for dealing with a particular 
passion, not for developing a particular character, but for translat- 
ing the whole subject from one world to another, — to elevate 
love from the sphere of physical beauty to the eternal heaven of 
moral beauty. 

With the greatest ease Kalidas has effected this junction of 
earth with heaven. His earth so naturally passes into heaven that 
we do not mark the boundary-line between the two. In the First 
Act the poet has not concealed the gross earthiness of the fall 
of Sakuntala : he has clearly shown, in the conduct of the hero 
and the heroine alike, how much desire contributed to that fall. 
He has fully painted all the blandishments, playfulness and flutter- 
ings of the intoxicating sense of youth, the struggle between 
deep bashfulness and strong self-expression. This is a proof of 
the simplicity of Sakuntala : she was not prepared beforehand for 
the outburst of passion wliich the occasion of Dushyanta’s visit 
called forth ; she had not learned how to restrain herself, 
how to hide her feelings. Sakuntala had not known Cupid 
before ; hence her heart was bare of armour, and she could not 
distrust either the sentiment of love or the character of her lover. 
The daughter of the hermitage was off her guard, just as the deer 
there knew not fear. 

Dushyanta's conquest of Sakuntala has been very naturally 
drawn. With equal ease has the poet shown the deeper purity 
of her character in spite of her fall, — her unimpaired, innate 
chastity. This is another proof of her simplicity. 

The flower of the forest needs no servant to brush the dust 
off her petals. She stands bare ; dust settles on her ; but in 
spite of it she easily retains her own beautiful cleanliness. Dust 
did settle on Sakuntala, but she was not even conscious of it. 
Like the simple wild deer, like the mountain spring, she stood 
forth pure in spite of it. 

Kalidas has let his hermitage-bred youthful heroine follow 
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the ujtisuspecting path of nature ; nowhere has he restrained her. 
And yet he has developed her into the model of a devoted wife, 
with her reserve, endurance of sorrow, and the life of rigid 
spiritual discipline. At the beginning we see her self-forgetful 
and obedient to Nature's impulses like the plants and flowers ; 
at the end we see the deeper feminine soul,— sober, patient under 
ill, intent on austerities, strictly regulated by the sacred laws of 
piety. With matchless art Kalidas has placed his heroine on the 
meeting-point of action and calmness, of Nature and Law, of 
river and ocean, as it were. Her father was a hermit, but her 
mother was an apsara^ a nymph. Her birth was the outcome of 
interrupted austerities, but her nurture was in a hermitage, which 
is just the spot where nature and austerities, beauty and restraint, 
are harmonised. There is none of the conventional bonds of 
society there, yet we have the harder regulations of religion. Her 
Gandharva marriage, too, was of the same type ; it had the 
wildness of Nature joined to the social tie of wedlock. The 
drama stands alone and unrivalled in all hterature, because it 
depicts how restraint can be harmonised with freedom. All its 
joys and sorrows, unions and partings, proceed from the conflict 
of these two forces. 

Sakuntala’s simplicity is natural, that of Miranda not truly 
so. The different circumstances under which the two were brought 
up, account for this difference. Sakuntala's simplicity was not girt 
round by ignorance, as was the case with Miranda. We see in 
the First Act that Sakuntala's two companions did not let her 
remain unaware of the fact that she was in the first bloom of 
youth. She had learnt to be bashful. She also knew something of 
the world, because the hermitage did not stand altogether out- 
side society ; the rules of home life were observed here too. She 
was inexperienced, though not ignorant, of the outside world ; but 
trustfulness was firmly enthroned in her heart. The simplicity 
which springs from such trustfulness had for a moment caused 
her fall, but it also redeemed her for ever. The trustfulness kept 
her constant to patience, forgiveness and loving kindness, in 
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Spite of the cruellest breach of her confidence. Miranda^s simpli- 
city was never subjected to such a fiery ordeal ; it never clashed 
with knowledge of the world. 

Our rebellious passions raise storms. In this drama Kali- 
das has extinguished the volcanic fire of tumultuous passion by 
means of the tears of the penitent heart. But he has not dwelt 
too long on the disease ; he has just given us a glimpse of it 
and then dropped the veil. The desertion of Sakiintala by the 
polygamous Dushyanta, which in real life would have happen- 
ed as a natural consequence of his character, is here brought 
about by the curse of Durvasa. Otherwise, the desertion would 
have been extremely cruel and pathetic and would have des- 
troyed the peace and harmony of the whole play. But the poet 
has left a small rent in the veil through which we can get an idea 
of the royal sin. It is in the Fifth Act, Just before Sakuntala 
arrives at court and is repudiated by her husband, the poet 
momentarily draws aside the curtain from the King’s love- 
affairs. Queen Hansapadika is singing to herself in her music 
room ; 

“O honey-bee, having sucked the mango blossoms in your 
search for new honey, you have clean forgotten your recent 
loving welcome by the lotus.” 

This tear-stained song of a stricken heart in the royal harem 
gives us a rude shock, especially as our heart was hitherto filled 
with Dushyanta’s love-passages with Sakuntala. Only in the 
preceding Act we saw Sakuntala setting out for her husband’s 
home in a very holy, sweet, and tender mood, carrying with 
herself the blessings of the hoary sage Kanva and the good 
wishes of the whole forest world. And now a stain falls on the 
picture we had so hopefully formed of the home of love to 
which she was going. 

When the Jester asked, “What means this song?” 
Dushyanta smiled and said, “We desert our lasses after a short 
spell of love-making, and therefore I have deserved this strong 
rebuke from Queen Eansapadika.” This indication of the 
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fickleness of royal love is not purposeless at the beginning of the 
Fifth Act. With masterly skill the poet here shows that what 
Durvasa's curse had brought about had its seeds in human nature. 

In passing from the Fourth Act to the Fifth we suddenly 
enter a new atmosphere ; from the ideal world of the hermitage 
we go forth to the royal court with its hard hearts and 
crooked ways of love-making. The beauteous dream of the 
hermitage is about to be broken. The two young monks who 
are escorting Sakuntala, at once feel that they have entered an 
altogether different world, ‘‘a house encircled by fire.” By such 
touches at the beginning of the Fifth Act, the poet prepares us 
for the repudiation of Sakuntala at its end. 

Then comes the repudiation. Sakuntala feels as if she has 
been suddenly struck with a thunderbolt. Like a deer stricken 
by a trusted hand, this daughter of the forest looks on with blank 
surprise, terror, and anguish. At one blow she is hurled away 
from the hermitage, both literal and metaphorical, in which she 
has so long lived. She loses her connection with the loving 
friends, the birds, beasts and plants and the beauty, peace and 
purity of her former life. She now stands alone, shelterless. In 
one moment the music of the first four Acts is stilled. 

O the deep silence and loneliness that then surround her. 
She whose tender heart had made the whole world of the hermi- 
tage her own folk, today stands absolutely alone. She fills this 
vast vacuity with her mighty sorrow. With rare poetic insight 
Kalidas has declined to restore Sakuntala to Kanva’s hermitage. 
After the renunciation by Dushyanta it was impossible for her 
to live in harmony with that hermitage in the way she had done 
before. She was no longer her former self ; her relation with 
the universe had changed. Had she been placed again amidst 
her old surroundings, it would only have cruelly exhibited the 
utter inconsistency of the whole situation. A mighty silence 
was now needed, worthy of the mighty grief of the mourner. 
But the poet has not shown us the picture of Sakuntala in the 
new hermitage, — ^parted from the friends of her girlhood, and 

5 
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nursing the gl'ief of separation from hei' lover. The silence of 
the poet only deepens our sense of the silence and vacancy which 
here reigned round Sakuntala. Had the repudiated wife been 
taken back to Kanva’s home, that hermitage would have spoken. 
To our imagination its trees and creepers would have wept, the 
two girl friends would have mourned for Sakuntala, even if the 
poet had not said a word about it. But in the unfamiliar her- 
mitage of Maricha, all is still and silent to us ; only we have 
before our mind’s eye a picture of the world-abandoned Sakun- 
tala’s infinite sorrow, disciplined by penance, sedate and 
resigned, — seated like a recluse rapt in meditation. 

Dushyanta is now consumed by remorse. This remorse is 
tapasja. So long as Sakuntala was not won by means of this 
repentance, there was no glory in wincdng her. One sudden 
gust of youthful impulse had in a moment given her up to 
Dushyanta, but that was not the true, the full winning of her. 
The best means of winning is by devotion, by tapasja. What is 
easily gained is as easily lost. Therefore, the poet has made 
the two lovers undergo a long and austere tapasja that they may 
gain each other truly, eternally. If Dushyanta had accepted 
Sakuntala when she was first brought to his court, she would 
have only added to the number of Hansapadikas, occupied a 
corner of the royal harem, and passed the rest of her life in 
neglect, gloom and uselessness. 

It was a blessing in disguise for Sakuntala that Dushyanta 
abjured her with cruel sternness. When afterwards this cruelty 
reacted on himself, it prevented him from remaining indifferent 
to her. His unceasing and intense grief fused his heart 
and welded Sakuntala with it. Never before had the king met 
with such an experience. Never before had he had the occasion 
and means of loving truly. Kings are unlucky in this respect ; 
their desires are so easily satisfied that they never get what is to 
be gained by devotion alone. Fate now plunged Dushyanta 
into deep grief and thus made him worthy of true love, — ^made 
him renounce the role of a rake. 
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Thus has Kalidas burnt away vice in the internal fire of the 
sinner's heart ; he has not tried to conceal it from the outside. 
When the curtain drops on the last Act, we feel that all the evil 
has been destroyed as on a funeral pyre, and the peace born of a 
perfect and satisfactory fruition reigns in our hearts. He has 
made the physical union of Dushyanta and Sakuntala tread the 
path of sorrow, and thereby chastened and sublimated it into a 
moral union. Hence did Goethe rightly say that Sakuntala 
combines the blossoms of Spring with the fruits of Autumn ; it 
combines Heaven and Earth. Truly in Sakuntala there is one 
Paradise lost and another regained. 

The poet has shown how the union of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntala in the First Act as mere lovers is futile, while their 
union in the last Act as the parents of Bharat is a true union. 
The First Act is full of brilliancy and movement. We there have 
a hermit’s daughter in the exuberance of youth, her two com- 
panions running over with playfulness, the newly flowering forest 
creeper, the bee intoxicated with perfume, the fascinated king 
peeping from behind the trees. From this Eden of bliss Sakuntala, 
the mere sweetheart of Dushyanta, is exiled in disgrace. But far 
different was the aspect of the other hermitage where Sakuntala,- 
the mother of Bharat and the incarnation of goodness, — took 
refuge. There no hermit girls water the trees, nor bedew the 
creepers with their loving sister-like looks, nor feed the young 
fawn with handfuls of paddy. There a single boy fills the loving 
bosom of the entire forest world ; he absorbs all the loveliness 
of the trees, creepers, flowers and foliage. The matrons of the 
hermitage, in their loving anxiety, are fully taken up with the 
unruly boy. When Sakuntala appears, we see her clad in a dusty 
robe, face pale with austerities, doing the penance of a lorn 
wife, pure-souled. Her long penances have purged her of the 
evil of her first union with Dushyanta ; she is now invested with 
a new dignity, she is the image of motherhood, gentle and exqui- 
site. Who can repudiate her now ? 

The poet has shown here, as in Kumarsambhava^ that the 
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Beauty that goes hand in hand with Moral Law is eternal, that 
the calm, controlled and beneficent form of Love is its best expre- 
ssion, that Beauty is truly charming under restraint and decays 
quickly when it gets wild and unfettered. This ancient poet of 
India refuses to recognise Love as its own highest glory ; he 
proclaims that Goodness is the final goal of Love. He teaches us 
that the love of man and woman is neither beautiful, nor lasting, 
so long as it remains self-centred, so long as it does not yield 
fruit, so long as it does not diffuse itself in society over son and 
daughter, guests and neighbours. 

The two pecuHai ptinciples of India aic the beceficent tie 
of home life on the one hand, and the liberty of the soul abstract- 
ed from the world on the other. In the world India is variously 
connected with many races and many creeds ; she cannot reject 
any of them. But on the altar of devotion ( tapasya ) India sits 
alone. Kalidas has shown, both in Sakuntala and Kumarsambhava 
that there is a harmony between these two principles, an easy 
transition from the one to the other. In his hermitage human 
boys play with lion cubs, and the hermit-spirit is reconciled with 
the spirit of the householder. 

On the foundation of the hermitage of recluses Kalidas 
has built the home of the householder. He has rescued the 
relation of the sexes from the sway of lust and enthroned it in 
the holy and pure seat of asceticism. In the sacred books of the 
Hindus the ordered relation of the sexes has been defined by 
strict injunctions and laws. Kalidas has demonstrated that 
relation by means of the elements of Beauty. The Beauty that 
he adores is lit up by grace, modesty and goodness ; in its range 
it embraces the whole universe. It is fulfilled by renunciation, 
gratified by sorrow, and rendered eternal by religion. In the 
midst of this Beauty, the impetuous, unruly love of man and 
woman has restrained itself and attained to a profound peace, like 
a wild torrent merged in the ocean of Goodness. Therefore is 
such love higher and more wonderful than wild and unrestrained 
passion. 



PERSIAN ETHICS 


Prof. Hadi Hasan, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Akhlaq-i-Jalali^ i.e. the Ethics of Jalalu’d Din Dawani, 
composed between 1467 and 1477 E. is perhaps the most 
important work existing in the Persian language ; but stiff, very 
stiff, in style ; and it is for this reason and not for its sublimity 
of thought that portions of it are prescribed for examinations. 
JalaluM Din, however, deserves to be read in toto ; his book has 
few rivals and his character had fewer ; he practised what he 
preached. 

According to this Persian thinker, the human soul has three 
distinct powers : the discerning, the repelling, and the acquisitive. 
When the discerning power — the source of thought and 
judgment — is in equipoise. Wisdom is obtained ; when the 
repelling power — ^the source of anger and bravery — is in equipoise, 
Courage is obtained ; when the acquisitive power — the source of 
lust and hunger — is in equipoise. Temperance is obtained ; and 
from a mixture of the three — ^Wisdom, Courage, Temperance — 
is derived Equity on which rests the entire super-structure of 
Islamic ethics : “We have sent down the Book and the Balance 
along with it that men may conduct themselves with Equity.” 

God is one, but His unity embraces opposites ; He is the 
first and the last ; the manifest and the hidden. Consequently 
even as Divine perfection is equipoise, anj nature, the more 
excellent it is, the better will it be poised. This principle, if 
prevailing in the particles of elements, is equipoise of tempera- 
ment ; in music is harmony ; in gestures, grace ; in language, 
eloquence ; in body, beauty ; in mind, equity. Plato and Cicero 
have' both enunciated this doctrine ; but “in all the ancients,” 
says Thompson, “Greek or Roman, we shall look in vain for any 
passage in which it is so movingly and comprehensively put as in 
the Akhlaq 4 -]alaUy 
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To proceed to the practice of ethics : in opposition to 
wisdom is ignorance ; and ignorance is either simple or 
compound : simple, when a person knows that he does not 
know ; and compound, when he does not know that he does not 
know. Simple ignorance is cured by reflecting on the state of 
animals, for man’s superiority to animals lies in knowledge, and 
the ignorant man makes human nature brutish or even iniEfa- 
bratish, for brutes being incapable of deliberation cannot be 
deformed by vice. The best of men are those who think for 
themselves ; the passable are those who are thought for ; but he 
that neither governs himself nor is governed is a worthless 
fellow : when best, a little worse than a man, and when worst, a 
little better than a beast. Consequently, compound ignorance is 
almost incurable ; “the blind and the leprous I can cure, but I 
cannot cure the foolish.” Let the patient study geometry, for 
geometry is a positive science : it separates the true and the 
false by the dearest interval, and it may succeed in reducing 
compound ignorance to simple, when a cure may be effected. 
In other words, Jalalu’d Din’s tip is this : send mathematicians 
to lunatic asylums — I mean as teachers, not as patients. 

Next is the eradication of a bad habit. Thought, not 
habit, should direct action, for habit is changeable : if after having 
willed to accomplish any act we repeat and practise the same, 
then a time comes when the act is performed with ease in the 
absence of reflection and in short becomes a disposition. 

“Refrain tonight ; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy ; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 

And master the devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 

Proceeding now to the treatment of anger : like sulphur, 
oilj wood, anger is combustible ; the best is he who is slow to 
anger and quick to recovetj who 

“Carries anger as the flint bears fixe 
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Who, much enfotced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again/’ 

And the worst is he who is quick to anger and slow to recover, 
like a fiery deluge, fed with ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 
The cure of the effect lies in the removal of the cause : if the 
cause of anger be beauty, birth, or wealth, remember, firstly that 
“Since brass, nor stone, not earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’ersways their power 
How with this rage shall Beauty hold a plea 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ?” 

Secondly, that the distinction of birth belongs to your ancestor, 
and should that ancestor say : 

“This distinction is mine, what have you^ in your 
own nature, to be proud of ?” 
what answer could you give ? 

And thirdly, that wealth is fugitive : “there be land-rats and 
water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves — mean pirates — and 
then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks.” 

If the cause of anger be arrogance, how does arrogance 
befit one who is made of dust, returneth into dust, and is eaten 
of worms ? “That skull had a tongue in it : where be his 
quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks ? He might be in’s time a great buyer of land, with his 
statutes, his fines, his recoveries : is this the fine of his fines and 
the recovery of his recoveries to have his fine pate full of fine 
dirt ?” The truth is that none is entitled to arrogance save God. 
Imagine us humbled and exposed, trembling under the hand of 
God, crying for mercy — ^imagine such a creature talking of 
satisfaction and revenge, refusing to be entreated, disdaining to 
forgive. 

There remains the treatment for the fear of death. Now 
fear of death does not proceed from fear of cessation of existence 
(for the soul is immortal, being a ray of the Eternal Omni- 
potence); nor does it proceed from fear of bodily pain ( for death 
which destroys the junction of body and soul must automatically 
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destroy pain ) ; nor does it proceed from fear of privation 
( for the body per se has no sense ; it is the souFs continuance in 
the body which gives the body sense ; and how can the soul lose 
sense by separation from a body which has none ?) As for fear 
of death arising from fear of punishment, retribution is a con- 
sequence of crime ; therefore, refrain from wrong-doing. It is 
from acts of sin that this fear in reality proceeds. The first and 
greatest punishment of sinners is that they have sinned ; the 
second, that they are always in terror, doubt and apprehension : 
“And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

The great moralist and satirist, Mirza Ali Akbar Khan 
Dihkhuda, however, has grave doubts of the terror of “the inner 
voice.” A wet dog happened to brush by a preacher who was 
on his way to say his prayers, whereupon the preacher promptly 
closed his eyes and said : “God willing, it is only a cat.” “This 
proverb,” says Dihkhuda, “is the basis of my story.” 

The censor of religious morals of the city of Shaft, who 
specialized in high living and plain thinking, found himself still 
in bed when the cry to prayer was raised. Jealous of maintaining 
his reputation, he put on speed, bathed, changed, and was beat- 
ing the road remarkably well for his weight, when a dog emerged 
from the runnel wherein it had fallen and shook itself dry against 
the spurting censor. The inner voice seized the opportunity and 
immediately pressed the claims of religious purity ; but the 
censor, already late for the prayer, was not to be deterred. “A 
dog in a runnel of water,” said he, “this is impossible. If it is 
not a fish, it is a duck ; but why no scales, no feathers ? Ah, it 
is a dolphin which, they say, frequents seas and pools and cisterns. 
I had read about him in ad-Damiri’s al-Haywan^ and in the Shija 
of Avicenna j but how can a hundred vague reports equal the 
proof positive of a pair of eyes ?” And so zoologically over- 
coming his scruples, the censor raised the hood over his eyes and 

1, lAJe qf Afiimals, by Mubanamacl ad-Damiri ( died Oairo 1405 A.D. ). 
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flashed past like a meteor of the sky. And he rushed to the house 
of prayer, and a cry went up to the tinkling stars : “the censor, 
the censor ; the pure, the undefiled.’’ 

What thou callest conscience, O Shaykh, what is it save a 
bag inflated with wind ? When the lion hath fastened his teeth 
on the goat, dost thou know what conscience telleth him ? It 
says : “O king, live long and feed well and be happy, for this 
silly goat knoweth not that a simple process of digestion will 
presently transform him into a lion.” Similarly, when the lazy 
labourer lets his wife die of starvation, conscience says : “This 
charming sweetheart in this dilapidated hut, had neither bread nor 
blanket ; thy manly neglect has ended a double pain — the pain 
that was hers ; the pangs that were thine.” This conscience is a 
past master in producing from the same vat shades of pale, 
yellow, red, purple, black, even darker than black ; and in inter- 
preting elephant for ant, ant for elephant, so much so that the 
Kurdish villain coolly said : “If I had’nt killed this fellow, would 
he then have lived for ever ?” 

If fear of death arises from fear of separation from family, 
friends, children and relatives, then we are to remember 

Firstly^ that parental supervision is no guarantee of filial 
eminence : Thucydides, Aristides, Themistocles, Perides — all had 
sons whom they endeavoured in vain to make distinguished. 

Secondfy^--md this is an improvement upon Cicero’s 
favourite argument against sorrow — that sorrow is not an inevit- 
able matter but a state into which volition largdy enters, for 
whatever object eludes the pursuit of whatever person, undoubtedly 
there is a class of people who, being debarred from that same 
object, are nevertheless contented and happy — ^which shows sor- 
row to be no necessary concomitant of its loss. 

Thirdly, that the things of the world are meant to go round, 
otherwise, our turn for possession would never have come. 
Similarly this turn must pass on to others, for property and 
retainers are nothing but deposits, and the time must come when 
deposits are to be restored, 

6 
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Fourthly and finally^ that apatt from the fact that Immortality 
is the perpetuation of old age, if there were births and no deaths, 
then a single person ( doubling once in twenty years ) would pro- 
duce at the end of four hundred years, one million forty eight 
thousand five hundred and seventy six human beings, and at the 
end of eight hundred years, proceeding like squares in a chess- 
board, the number would be one thousand and ninety nine billion 
five hundred and eleven million six hundred and twenty seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy six, which barely gives each 
individual standing room upon the planet. Thus the desire for 
perpetual life is a fancy of those who deal in impossibilities. 



DARA SHIKUH* 


Biktama Jit Hastat 
IV 

SAINTS OF THE KADIRI ORDER 

• 

The Sakinat-ul-Awliyd^^ is Dara Shikuh’s second biographical 
work on saints. Unlike its predecessor, the Sajinat-ul-Awlija 
which included saints of diverse religious orders, it is exclusively 
devoted to the saints of the Kadiri order in India, with whom 
he was associated during his life. It was completed in the 
twenty-eighth year of the author in 1052 A.H. (1642 A. D.), only 
three years after the Sapnat-ul-Awlija, During his viceroyalty 
of Lahore in the year 1049 a.h. he met Mian Mir, 7 i the saintly 
disciple of Shaikh Abdul Kadir Jilani, and later in the year 
1052 A.H. he came to know Mullah Shah Badakhshani, another 
erudite Kadiri saint and a poet-philosopher of great spiritual 
influence at Kashmir.^a Data Shikuh admits that both exercised 
an enormous influence oh his mind and it cannot for a moment 
be denied, that whatever spiritual illumination he gained at this 
stage was chiefly due to their spiritual instructions. The inspira- 
tion obtained through his association with them inflamed his 
imagination. Their piety gave a decidedly spiritual turn to his 

* Foitlie first three sections sea the Visca-Eftoraii Vol V, Parts Itl & 

IV ; Vol. VI, Part I. 

70. The -work is still unpublished except in an Urdu translation lithographed at 
Lahore. 

71. The Saki^mt^Awlvya ( Urdu lithograph, Lahore ) p. 6, wherein he says, 
"TUI at last I met a God-knowing man on '99th of DM-ul-Hijja, 1049 A.H., at the age of 
twenty-fi.Te, He' became' Tery Mnd towards me ... . I had become disgusted 'with this 
materialistio world and longed for spiritual illumination and now the doors of enlighten- 
ment and reyelation were thrown open to me. I obtained what I sought.” 

72. Sirrri-AUar : Introduction ; Me. Ho. 62. in the Asfiya Library, Hyderabad 
Deccan, fol. 2a, 
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mind and even after the death of Mian Mir, for six years he 
received a healthy stimulus to his spiritual life from Mullah Shah 
and devoted himself to the study of the lives and miracles of the 
saints. It was in the former year, as we know, that he selected 
the path of the Kadiri Order for his spiritual enlightenment and 
salvation and became formally initiated into the fold of its 
fraternity. “God be praised,” he writes to Shah Dilruba, “due 
to my association with this glorious order, exoteric Islam has 
ceased to influence the mind of this fakir and the real esoteric 
‘infidelity* has shown its face”.78 At another place he hopes that 
“through the blessings of this hierarchy of the saints of the 
(Kadiri) order, I would acquire God’s grace in this world and 
the hereafter.” “O Lord,” he continues in a verse, “my sole 
reliance is on thy mercy ; for I hope not to attain my goal 
through my actions.”74 

Thus his association with the religious order of the 
Kadirites gave a new turn to his mystic ideals and the eclectic 
pantheism of its crude discipline provided for him a field for 
their further development. Even at this early stage he felt : 
“Now my speech is identical with their speech. Nothing 
attracts me more than this sect which has fulfilled my spiritual 
aspirations. My heart is full of their mystic allusions and inter- 
pretations. I am completely captivated.”75 Elsewhere he remarks 
“The superiority and the stations of this glorious order have 
been revealed to me and -all doubts and illusions with regard to 
its greatness have vanished from my mind. In my heart I know 
that its service constitutes my salvation in both the worlds. ”76 

The Sakinat-ul-Awlija not only contains a comprehensive 
account of the lives of the contemporary Indian saints of this 
order but it also records his impressions of their devotional 
exercises which he had acquired after an intimate association with 


78. B‘uka'St-4’Al(Mngir, Yol I p. 892. 
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them. “I desired to record the mystic symbolism, religious 
practice atid ascetic discipline of the sect in the form of a book,” 
he writes, ‘‘but as every one knows that these secrets are better 
concealed than revealed and as I cannot express the delight and 
pleasure which I feel, I thought it advisable to narrate briefly 
the lives and miracles of this glorious hierarchy of saints.” A 
short Introduction to the work is followed by a shorter Prologue. 
In the former he reiterates his veneration for the saints in general 
and classifies them into twelve different groups ( fmif ) who 
profess God, viz., the Mtiipwahids who are by far the best, the 
'Arifs, the 'Asbiks, the Sdbiks, the Muhibs, the Mmvwakim, the 
Makasbifs, the Mashabids, the Saliks, the Sadiks, the lldfs and the 
Murids, Corresponding to each of these groups are twelve 
attributes and fountain-heads, “from the eternal wine of which 
they receive inspiration.” These are unity of God, devotion, 
sincerity, truth, humility, resignation, contentment, generosity, 
faith, wisdom, love and seclusion respectively. In the Prologue 
the superiority of the Kadiri Order is emphasised over and over 
again. It is held to be a composite of all these virtues. Besides 
various spiritual doctrines, viz., the importance of the spiritual 
guide for Divine Communion, the method to find and approach 
such guide, the desirability or otherwise of the esoteric songs, 
the method of contemplation and meditation, etc. are briefly 
discussed. The expository character of the work is apparent 
from the fact that the aphorisms of the saints have been discussed 
in the light of his personal experiences and the practices of the 
various religious orders, in relation to their views on different 
mystic problems, have been mentioned in a comparative sense. 
While upholding the superiority of the filiation of the Kadiri 
sect, to which his personal attachment and regard was un- 
doubtedly unwavering, he has referred to many other religious 
gects ; — the Junaidi of Shaikh Junaid, the Zaidiya or Wahiddiya of 
Khwaja Abdul Wahid Zaid, the Nuriya of Shaikh Abul Hasan 
Nuri, the Taifuriya of Bayazid Bistami, the Adhamiya of Ibrahim 
Adham, the Muhdsibiya of Harith bin Asad, the Suhailiya of 
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Suhail bin Abdullah Tustari, the Khard^tya of Shaikh Abu Sa^id 
Kham, the KhaffJfja of Shaikh Abu Abdullah Khafif and the 
four most prominent rival sects of the Kadiriya Order, viz., 
the Chistiya of Khwaja Mu’in-ud-Din Chisti, the Nakashbandtya 
of Shaikh Baha-ud-Din, the Stiharawardtya of Shaikh Shahab-ud- 
Din and the Kuhrawtya of Shaikh Najm-ud-Din. 

The Sakinat-ul-Awliya is divided into three sections. The 
first section deals with the life, miracles and supernatural gifts 
of Mian Mir under six sub-headings : pedigree, title and place of 
birth ; his relations with Jahangir and Shah Jahan ; his content- 
ment ; general appearance ; dress and description of the places 
where he used to sit in meditation. The second section deals 
with the life and miracles of his sister Bibi Jamal Khatun. The 
third section contains notices on the lives of Mian Mir's disciples 
in two firkd^^ viz., those who died before the completion of the 
work ( 105 2 A. H. ) and contemporary Indian saints of the order. 
It is in the latter portion that he has noticed the life of Mullah 
Shah, his spiritual guide and preceptor. 

Unlike the S affnat-nl-Aivliya which is mainly based on the 
standard works on the subject, like the Nafbdt-ul-Uns of J ami, the 
Taihkrdt-ul-AwUya and others, the Saktnat-ul-Awliya marks a 
further advance in his religious quest. It is the outcome of 
mature thought and experience. Not being a compilation of the 
orthodox oriental literature, it forms the fruit of his intimate 
knowledge of the actualities of belief and practice among the 
Kaditites and the distinct individual characteristics in their reli- 
gious thought. The religious fabric of the Kadirites, as we will 
find presently, is unduly diminished by an overestimated im- 
portance attached to the supernatural powers of performing 
miracles. The system, it must be admitted, is intricately inter- 
woven with the psychical phenomena viz., prognostications, 
miracles, spiritual visions, mystic interpretations of dreams and a 
wide range of hybrid superstitions. “It must be noted,” remarks 
E. G. Browne,"^? “that certain aspects of Muslim saints as recorded 

Y 7 . Literary History of Persia : Vol, IV, p. dO — dl. 
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by theit disciples and admirefs, are to the Western mind some- 
what repellent ; their curses are no less effective than their bless- 
ings and their indulgence no less remarkable than their abstention, 
while grim jests on the part of , such as have incurred their 
displeasure are not uncommon.” Notwithstanding this aspect of 
the miracles of the saints, it cannot for a moment be denied, that 
they form, to a very great extent, the basis of popular belief in 
Islamic thought. According to Al-Hujwiri, these may be safely 
vouchsafed to a saint as long as he does not infringe the obliga 
tions of religious law.'^s Opinion as to their affirmation is widely 
controversial, but even the most orthodox Muslims admit that 
they are not intellectually impossible and their manifestation as a 
fact preordained by God does not in any way come into clash 
with the fundamental principles of Islam ; but to carry them 
beyond the borders of all intellectual phenomena and their con- 
ception as a genus is absolutely repugnant to the modern mind. 

Data Shikuh's implicit faith in the miraculous power of the 
saints is quite untenable as he has nowhere tried to establish it on 
a sound and reasonable basis or on the evidence borne out by 
the Kuran and the Traditions. His appreciation of the fantastic 
charm of the supernatural often takes the shape of absurd 
sentimental incongruities mingled with an unsophisticated 
intellectualism, and though we cannot for a moment doubt his 
sincerity of purpose, we feel that his not too lukewarm belief in 
fatalism made him blind towards hard facts and stern actualities 
of life. This naturally became his greatest weakness and was, to 
a great extent, responsible for his failures in life. It also developed 
in him a defeatist mentality which he consciously or unconsciously 
shrouded under the veil of spiritual superiority. He often sought 
consolation under its shadow. At one time, when after a series 
of miserable failures in the expedition of Kandhar, in the year 
1051 A. H., he led his army against Safi Mirza, the ruler of Iran, 
whose attitude towards that Mughal province was threatening. 


78. Kashf-al-Matiub. Gibb, Memorial Edition p. 218. 
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he appealed to his spiritual guide Mullah Shah to come to his 
rescue, “When I proceeded to Kandhar to give a battle to Safi 
Mir 2 a, I appealed to Mullah Shah for help,” he writes, “who wrote 
to me: ^whenyou shot the arrow it was not shot by you but by God 
Himself/ Shortly afterwards the king of Iran fell so prostrate as 
never to rise again. He was poisoned by his own men and died.”79 
But apart from this aspect of his superstitious convictions, 
however whimsical and eccentric they may appear, it can never 
be doubted, that the advancement of his religious belief, which 
gradually drifted him towards the dangerous waters of pantheism, 
was due to his association with the saints and a thorough know- 
ledge of their religious experiences. The mystic allegories 
helped him to clarify and properly comprehend the practical 
aspects of Divine knowledge, the nature of various stages of the 
Path and the doctrines connected with them ; its immediate effect 
was the growth of a strong faith in his convictions and a rigour 
and assiduity in his devotion, the latter fact gradually tending to 
draw him towards a life of mystic contemplation. 

The Saktnat-uUAwliya, though a biographical work on the 
Kadiri saints, does not contain a systematic and lucid exposition 
of their doctrines. On the other hand, it narrates many personal 
religious experiences of the saints which give an idea of their 
mysterious ways of life. The doctrines of the Kadirites are not 
fundamentally different from other religious orders ; and as 
enunciated by Dara Shikuh, they govern the conduct, rules and 
exercises, though not in a very rigid manner, according to the 
principles of Islam, Much emphasis is laid on peculiar religious 
ceremonies called the Zikr. They have strict rules for silent 
devotional exercises and prefer a solitary contemplative life. In 
the 'Kisdla Hak Numa^ he has dealt fully with the religious 
practices of “his own order” and it would not be out of place to 
give a brief synopsis of his impressions here. 

Zikr^ which literally means “remembering”, in the mystic 
terminology signifies the religious devotion practised by the 

79. SaMmi-ul-Awliya, p. 144. 
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Kadirites. It is two-fold : ^ikr-i-jali and t(ikr-l-khdfi ; the former 
is recited in public with loud voice while the latter is performed 
in silence or mentally. It consists of the recitation of a number 
of God’s names and attributes and their influence on the initiated 
with the object of conveying its inner meaning and affecting 
thus *‘the union of heart and tongue” in invoking the name of 
God. With Z^'Ar always accompanies the second stage of 
devotion — Marakba or silent meditation upon some prescribed 
verses of the Kurdn, 

The system of religious exercises of the Kadirites involve 
rigid disciplines of body and mind, but Dara Shikuh had no 
faith in them. He considered that penances and self-mortifica- 
tions, though of incalculable advantage to the regular ascetic, 
are in fact a hindrance in the way of the neophyte. Soon after 
his initiation into the fold he wrote : “It was at this time that 
God opened for me the gates of unity and wisdom ... and my 
entry into the School of the Perfect was effected ; the discipline 
of the order to which the author owes his allegiance, contrary 
to the religious exercises of other sects, involves no pain and 
difficulty. 

“There being no asoetioism involved, all is gracious and felicitous ; 

All is love, affection, pleasure and 0ase.’’8O 

A brief analysis of Dara Shikuh’s exposition of the form of 
Kadiri meditation as given in the Kisdla Hak Numa is necessary 
here. First of all man’s troubled soul in search for Truth, 
comes into the Physical Plane ( ’Akm-i~Ndsut ) or the World of 
Waking Consciousness. In this world of sensation and percep- 
tion, the attainment of the acme of existence is perfect, through 
the unbounden joy acquired therefrom, but his spiritual quest 
makes him restless. The first step which he should take is “to 
find out some quiet, solitary place for meditation.” The method 
of meditation is simple : the novice must then concentrate all 
his attention on his heart for visualising the Beloved. There 

so. Bisala Hak Numa, p. i-S, 
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are three centres of meditation in the heart, viz. the cedar-heart 
( dU-i-sanowharl ) conical in shape, possessed by all men as well 
as animals, by which physical heart is not meant, as he adds, “it 
has a mystic significance known only to the selected few.” 
Obviously the centre of astral body of man is implied here. The 
second is the spherical-heart ( dil-i~mnddawari ) located in the 
centre of brain, which is colourless and corresponds with the 
Mental Plane ; and from this centre of meditation no danger of 
distraction is conceivable. The third is the lily-heart ( dtl4~ 
ntlofin ) located in the rectal centre of the lower part of body. 

The meditation on the three- centres of heart, usher the 
neophyte into the Plane of Counterparts AlamA-Mithdl ) which 
form a gate-way to the Astro-mental Plane ( ^ Alam-i-Malkut ). 
The latter is also called the World of Subtility and the World of 
Dreams. In sharp contrast to the Physical Plane, the visions 
which he beholds in this world are not transitory and here the 
consciousness of the body gives way to an extremely refined 
thought-form {jasd-i-latij ), “an exact counterpart of the former, 
having eyes, eats, tongue and all other sense organs and also the 
internal functional organs, without however the external physical 
organs of flesh and blood.” 

The method of meditation in this world, “which would 
remove rust from the heart and from which the mirror of soul 
would become luminous”, includes briefly ^ikr-i-khdfi or the 
recitation of God’s name mentally and slowly without the move- 
ment of tongue. This is followed by the practice of habs-i-dam 
or the regulation of breath. Both are combined with perfect 
concentration on the heart. In the latter case the freedom of 
heart from all superfluities is essential, for unless complete atten- 
tion is devoted to purge all dubious and distracting elements, 
the “internal sounds” would not be heard by the neophyte. 

The internal sound, known in the mystic phraseology as 
the Voice of Silence, is sharply differentiated from the physical 
sound, which is compound and ephemeral and proceeds when 
two objects strike against each other ; and also from the physio- 
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logical sound which is boundless, infinite and self-existent, as it is 
produced without the contact of two dense bodies. This primeyal 
sound is only heard by men of illumination. This form of 
meditation is termed as Sultdn-ul-A^kdr or the king of medita- 
tions. “O friend !” Data Shikuh explains,8i “when you want 
to commence the practice of meditation called Sultdn-ul-As(kdr, 
proceed to a lonely spot, free from the haunts of men or to a 
cloister, where no sound can reach and sitting there direct your 
attention to your ears with a perfect concentration of mind ; then 
you would hear a subtle sound, which would gradually become 
so powerful and overwhelrning that it would draw your mind 
aside from its environments and would submerge it into its own 
self. Once they asked the Prophet, in what manner the 
inspiration came to him. He replied that he heard a sound , some- 
times like the sound of a boiling cauldron and sometimes like the 
sound made by bees and sometimes he saw an angel in die form 
of a man who talked to him and sometimes he heard a sound like 
silvery bells or the beating of a drum. It is to this sound that 
an allusion is made in the following verse : 

‘No one knows about the abode of my sweet-heart, 

Of this much I am conscious that I hear the constant twinkling 

of the bells.’ ( ) 


And in this verse : 


“To the caravan of my beloved I cannot reach, 

It is enongh that the sound of bells is constantly ringing in my 

ears.' ( Jami )” 


When the sufi disciple acquires perfection in this form of 
meditation, then the world of subtle and casual planes as well as 
the plane of absolute unity would become a blessing to him. 
“This practice would make you refined and homogeneous/' he 
writes,®^ “and this ocean of subtle causes and absoluteness would 
efface your muiti-colouredness and would make you uniform ; 


81. Bisala Haft Nmm, p. 17. 
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the ocean of Ttuth, the fountain-head of yout existence, would 
heave up in yout heart and you would feel that every sound that 
exists in the universe emanates from the voice of unlimited 
immensity.” 

The third stage of meditation is in the Plane of Bliss 
( ^Alam-i-Jahrut ) where a trance-like wonder overpowers and 
where “waves of bliss after bliss, of joy after joy, of contentment 
after contentment, and of peace and rest after peace and rest sub- 
merge the soul under their folds. The man enters the Jabrut 
unconsciously and pain and sorrow cannot come to him and no 
forms of either physical or astro-mental plane can have an access 
to his mind.” The method of meditation in this plane is in this 
manner : all limbs of body should be at perfect rest and kept 
away from every kind of motion ; both the eyes must be closed 
and the right palm should be placed on the left and the heart 
should be emptied of all forms of physical and super-physical 
planes. . . . 

And finally the Plane of Absolute Truth ( ‘ Alam-i-hahut ) 
which is the origin of the three lower planes of Ndsut, Malkut 
and Jahrtft. It envelops them all and remains itself uniform in 
its essential nature and no modification or alteration is conceivable 
in it : ^^That is the firsts that is the last, that is the manifest, that 
is the hidden and that with all objects is cognisant” 

Kadiri Symbolism. There is no evidence in the works of 
Data Shikuh to show that after joining the Kadiri fold, he adop- 
ted the outward formalities of dress and costume enjoined upon 
the neophyte. The symbolism of the Kadirites, as we know 
from his circumstantial remarks in the Sakfnat-ul~Awliya and 
other works, is apparent in their costume. They wear a long 
khirka or mantle, made of coarse woolen material with upturned 
collar, wide sleeves reaching just below their knees. It is consi- 
dered a symbol of piety and its origin is attributed to the holy 
mantle of the Prophet, which was entrusted to Uwais. The kulah 
or cap, made of a number of gores, each signifying a sin abando- 
ned, is also held to be of Divine origin. Its long triangular 
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shape is adopted in considetation for the shape of the “vase of 
light” wherein God has deposited the soul of the holy Prophet. 
To this cap is attached a rose which is also a mystic symbol : 

The rose on the head honours the wearer, 

It points to the path of KSdirl discipline. S3 

It has three circles and numerous rings ; the former signify 
respectively the law of God as revealed by the holy Prophet, the 
path of the Kadiri order and Divine Knowledge — all signifying 
jointly that their acquisition is essential for the neophyte. 


The Life and Miracles of Mmn Mir. We now proceed to 
discuss his relations with his spiritual guide Mian Mir in the light 
of the notice on his life in the Sakinat-nl-Awliya. The famous 
saint Mian Mir or Mian Jiv was a descendant of Caliph ’Umar 
and his ancestors were natives of Sistan which lies between 
Bhakkar and Thitha. Dara Shikuh’s account of his life is 
very meagre in the details of his early life. He was born in 
Sistan in 957 a. h. ( 1550 a. d. ) and at the age of twelve he 
used to attend the discourses of Shaikh Khidar, a staunch 
adherent of the KMri order, who was renowned for his piety 
and learning. It was at the age of twenty-five that he arrived at 
Lahore and settled in Muhalla Baghbanpura known as Khafipura. 
He stayed here for sixty-five years. In the year 1045 a. h. he 
breathed his last in the cell in which he resided in MuhaUa ]^afi- 
pura ; “his pure soul having taken leave of his bodily cage has 
passed into the regions of highest heavens — its real home, and 
thus the drop has become ocean.” He was buried in the village 
called Giathpur in the vicinity of ’Alamganj near Lahore. The 
following chronogram, composed by Fatehullah Shah and 
recorded by Data Shikuh, is still inscribed on his tomb at Mian 
Mir neat Lahore : 

MlSu Mir the chief of the gnostics, 


83. Brown : Derveshes, p. 121. 
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The dust of whose portals is envied by the stone of the 

alohemist, 

Made his way to the city of eternity, 

Being disgusted with the world of woe. 

Eeason wrote the year of his death : 

“Mian Mir has gone to the highest heaven.”84 

As we already know, Data Shikuh met Mian Mir at Lahore 
in the conipany of his father and it seems that at that time he 
was much influenced by his piety and spiritual gifts. He gives a 
very vivid account of his first meeting with the saint. “His 
Majesty used to say,” he writes, “that in his whole life he had 
come across two saints having the Knowledge of God — one was 
Mian Mir the other Shaikh Muhammad Fadalullah of Burhanpur. 
He felt great reverence for the former and visited him twice in 
the year 1049 a. h. I accompanied him during these visits and 
afterwards he used to say that Mian Mir surpassed all saints in 
detachment and renunciation. ... It so happened that at that time 
I was suffering from a chronic disease and for four months the 
physicians had not been able to cure me. The king took me by 
the hand and with great humility and reverence entreated the 
saint to pray to God for my health. The saint took my hand 
into his own and gave me a cup of water to drink. The result 
was immediate and within a week I recovered completely from 
the serious malady. At the termination of his conversation with 
the saint, the king presented him with a turban and a rosary and 

received his benedictions. 

The second visit produced still greater effect on the mind 
of the prince. “On this occasion I went bare-footed to his house 
and he gave me a rosary ; and while he was talking to the king, 
he threw out of his mouth chewed dove which I gathered and 
ate and when the king left I lingered behind. I went up to him 
and placing my head on his foot remained in that position for 
some time.” The same year on the 27th of Ramdhan he visited 


84. The <)rigmal liae in-Persiau. gives tins data of his death as 1045 A. H, 

85, Vide Lahore lithograph edition, p, 142. 
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him again and received instructions in Mushahida ( contempla- 
tion ) and beheld the Lailat-ul-Kadr.^^ **One night I saw Mian 
Mir,” he continues, ‘‘and he said to me, ‘Come I would teach you 
the method of contemplation.’ Having himself sat in meditation, 
he asked me to sit in the hke manner and then he initiated me into 
its secrets. . . . At another occasion on Monday the night of yth of 
Dhi-ul-Hajj, I found him reposing outside his house. I went 
near and paid my respects. He took me by the hand and drew 
me near ; then he drew my shirt aside and also removed his cloak 
thus exposing his chest. He then drew me close to him and 
placing his right nipple upon my own remaked, ‘It had been 
entrusted to me, take it away.’ Thereafter such exuberating lights 
emanating from his heart entered mine that eventually I begged, 
‘It is enough, Sir, if you give me more my heart would burst.’ 
From that moment I find my heart full of enlightenment and 
ecstasy.”®"^ 

The account of his- beholding the hailat-ul-Kadr is more 
vivid. “In the early hours of a Monday morning, by the Grace 
of God and kindness of Mian M3r, I witnessed the ‘night of 
power’. I was sitting with my face turned towards the K’aba 
when a sudden restlessness of mind overtook me. I stood up 
and paced steadily on the ground, but my mind was awake and 
perturbed. At dawn I saw a palace of grand structure which was 
surrounded on all sides by gardens. As I thought, it was MHn 
Mir’s mausoleum. He came out of the tomb and sat on a chair 
and when he saw me he caEed me by his side and showed me 
every kindness. Afterwards he took me by the hand and said, 
‘Come I would teach you something’. He then uncovered my 
face and placed his two index fingers in my ears, with the result 
that the Sulfdn-uUA^kdr overpowered me, and the sound affected 


86. The Lmlai^l-Kadv or “the night of power" is a mysterious nigM in the month 
of Ramdhan, the precise date of which, is said to have been ioiown only to the Prophet and 
a few of his Companions. . . . The exceUenoes of this night are said to be innumerable 
and it is believed that during its solemn hours the whole animal and vegetable creation bow 
down in humble adoration to the Almightly ( Humes’ DicUonary of Islam, p. 284 ). 
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me so much that after enveloping me within itself, it threw me 
off the ground. I then lost my consciousness and such a ‘state’ 
overtook me as it is not possible for me either to describe or 
write. It can neither be comprehended in interpretations or 
allusions. I obtained what I sought. My pleasure increased 
and to me distance and nearness became alike. God be praised. 
That is the bounty of God. He gives it to any one He wishes . His 
bounty is greatT 

Another story^s is told about Jahangir and Mian Mir. 
Speaking of the accomplishments of the latter, he records that 
Jahangir had little faith in saints and derveshes and he used to 
torture them ; but on the other hand he entertained great 
esteem for Mian Mir. Once he invited him to Agra and treated 
him with great veneration. The Shaikh had a very long conver- 
sation with His Majesty in which he dwelt mainly on the 
instability of the world ; his advice had such an effect on the 
mind of the Emperor that he expressed a desire to become a 
disciple of the saint and abandon the world. The latter^ however, 
admonished him to continue his worldly pursuits, observing that 
kings had been made for the protection of God’s people and that 
in ruling over them he was discharging an important duty 
entrusted to him by the Creator. 

The Emperor was much pleased to hear this and he asked, 
“O Shaikh, do you want anything ?” , 

‘T shall ask you for one thing replied the Shaikh, “do you 
promise to give it to me ?” 

“Most certainly I will grant it,” said Jahangir 
The holy Shaikh said, “My only wish is that Your Majesty 
would not give me the trouble of coming to you again.” 

With the assurance of the Emperor to this effect, the 
Shaikh withdrew ; but the former continued to send him 
autograph letters.s^ 

( To be Continued. ) 

88. Ibid. Also in Latif’s ; History of Lahore, where this incident is told in a slightlj 
difierent manner- 

89, Two such letters are recorded by Dara Shikuh in the Sakinat-ul-Awliya (p. 88.). 



MY BOYHOOD DAYS" 


Rabindtanath Tagore 

The Calcutta where I was bora was an altogether old-world 
place. Hackney carriages lumbered about the city raising clouds 
of dust, and the whips fell on the backs of skinny horses whose 
bones showed plainly below their hide. There were no trams 
then, no buses, no motors. Business was not the breathless rush 
that it is now, and the days went by in leisurely fashion. Clerks 
would take a good pull at the hookah before starting for office, 
and chew their betel as they went along. Some rode in palan- 
quins, others joined in groups of four or five to hire a carriage 
in common, which was known as a ‘‘share-carriage.” Wealthy 
men had monograms painted on their carriages, and a leather 
hood over the rear portion, like a half-drawn veil. The coachman 
sat on the box with his turban stylishly tilted to one side, and 
two grooms rode behind, girdles of yaks^ tails round their 
waists, startling the pedestrians from their path with their shouts 
of “Hey-yo !” 

Women used to go about in the stifling darkness of closed 
palanquins ; they shrank from the idea of riding in carriages, 
and even to use an umbrella in sun or rain was considered 
unwomanly. Any woman who was so bold as to wear the new- 
fangled bodice, or shoes on her feet, was scornfully nicknamed 
“memsahib”, that is to say, one who had cast off all sense of 
propriety or shame. If any woman unexpectedly encountered a 
strange man, one outside her family circle, her veil would 
promptly descend to the very tip of her nose, and she would at 
once turn her back on him. The palanquins in which women 


* Translated from the original Bengali by Marjorie Sykes. The translation will be 
oontinned serially. The original ( ) will be published as a separate volume 
sometime in September next by the Visva-Bharati Publishing Department, Calcutta. 
CapyrigM reserved, — Ed. 
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went out were shut as closely as their apartments in the house. 
An additional covering, a kind of thick tilt, completely 
enveloped the palanquin of a rich man’s daughters and daughters- 
in-law, so that it looked like a moving tomb. By its side went 
the durwan. His work was to sit in the entrance and watch the 
house, to tend his beard, safely to conduct the money to the 
bank and the women to their relatives’ houses, and on festival 
days to dip the lady of the house into the Ganges, closed palan- 
quin and all. Hawkers who came to the door with their array 
of wares would grease Shivnandan’s palm to gain admission, and 
the drivers of hired carriages were also a source of profit to him. 
Sometimes a man who was unwilling to fall in with this idea of 
going shares would create a great scene in front of the porch. 

Our “jamadar” Sobha Ram who was a wrestler, used to 
spend a good deal of time in practising his preparatory feints and 
approaches, and in brandishing his heavy clubs. Sometimes he 
would sit and grind hemp for drink, and sometimes he would 
be quietly eating his raw radishes, leaves and all, when we boys 
would creep upon him and yell “Radhakrishna I” in his ear. 
The more he waved his arms and protested the more we delighted 
in teasing him. And perhaps — ^who knows ? — ^his protests were 
merely a cunning device for hearing repeated the name of his 
favourite god. 

There was no gas then in the city, and no electric light. 
When the kerosine lamp was introduced, its brilliance amaized us. 
In the evening the house-servant lit castor-oil lamps in every 
room. The one in our study-room had two wicks in a glass 
bowl. 

By this dim light my master taught me from Peary Sarkar’s 
first book. First I would begin to yawn, and then, growing 
more and more sleepy, rub my heavy eyes. At such times I 
heard over and over again of the virtues of my master^s other 
pupil Satin, a paragon of a boy with a wonderful head for study, 
who would tub snuff in his eyes to keep himself awake, so ear- 
nest was he. But as for me — the less said about that the better ! 
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Even the awful thought that I should probably temain the only 
dunce in the family could not keep me awake. When nine 
o’clock struck I was released, my eyes dazed and my mind 
drugged with sleep. 

There was a narrow passage, enclosed by latticed walls, 
leading from the outer apartments to the interior of the house. 
A dimly burning lantern swung from the ceiling. As I went 
along this passage, my mind would be haunted by the idea that 
something was creeping upon me from behind. Litde shivers 
ran up and down my back. In those days devils and spirits 
lurked in the recesses of every man’s mind, and the air was full - 
of ghost stories. One day it would be some servant girl falling 
in a dead faint because she had heard the nasal whine of Shak- 
chunni. The female demon of that name was the most bad- 
tempered devil of all, and was smd to be very greedy of fish. 
Another story was connected with a thick-leaved tree at 
the western corner of the house. A mysterious Shape was said 
to stand with one foot in its branches and the other on the third 
storey cornice of the house. Plenty of people declared that they 
had seen it, and there were not a few who believed them. A 
friend of my elder brother’s laughingly made light of the story, 
and the servants looked upon him as lacking in all piety and 
said that his neck would surely be wrung one day and his preten- 
sions exposed. The v^ atmosphere was so enmeshed in ghosdy 
terrors that I cotdd not put my feet into the darkness under the 
table without them getting the creeps. 

There were no water-pipes laid on in those days. In the 
Spring months of MagJ^ and Falgoon when the Ganges water 
was dear, our bearers would bring it iip in brimming pots carried 
in a yoke across their shoulders. In^ the dark rooms of the 
ground floor stood rows of huge water jars filled with the whole 
year’s supply of drinking water. All those musty, dingy, twilit 
rooms were the home- of furtive “Things” — ^which of us did not 
know all about those “Things” ? Great gaping mouths they 
had, eyes in their breasts, and ears like winnowing fans ; and 
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theit feet turned backwards. Small wonder that my heart would 
pound in my breast and my knees tremble when I went into the 
inner garden, with the vision of these devilish shapes before me. 

At high tide the water of the Ganges would flow along a 
masonry channel at the side of the road. Since my grandfather’s 
time an allowance of this water had been discharged into our tank. 
When the sluices were opened the water rushed in, gurgling and 
foaming like a waterfall. I used to watch it fascinated, holding 
on by the railings of the south verandah. But the days of our 
tank were numbered, and finally there came a day when cartload 
after cartload of rubbish was tipped into it. When the tank no 
longer reflected the garden, the last lingering illusion of rural 
life left it. That badam tree is still standing near the third storey 
cornice, but though his footholds remain, the ghostly shape 
that once bestrode them has disappeared for ever. 


The palanquin belonged to the days of my grandmother. 
It was of ample proportions and lordly appearance. It was big 
enough to have needed eight bearers for each pole. But when 
the former wealth and glory of the family had faded like the 
glowing clouds of sunset, the party of bearers, with their gold 
bracelets, their thick earrings, and their sleeveless red tunics, had 
disappeared along with it. The body of the palanquin had been 
decorated with coloured line drawings, some of which were now 
defaced. Its surface was stained and discoloured, and the coir 
stuffing was coming out of the upholstery. It lay in a cornet of 
the counting-house verandah as though it were a piece of mere 
modern lumber. I was seven or eight years old at that time. 

I was not yet, therefore, of an age to put my hand to any 
serious work in the world, and the old palanquin on its part had 
been dismissed from all useful service. Perhaps it was this fellow- 
feeling that so much attracted me towards it. It was to me an 
island in the midst of the ocean, and I on my holidays became 
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Robinson Cfusoe. There I sat within its closed doors, complete- 
ly lost to view, delightfully safe from prying eyes. 

Outside my retreat, our house was full of people, innumer- 
able relatives and other folk. From all parts of the house I could 
hear the shouts of the various servants at their work — Pari the 
maid is returning from the bazaar through the front courtyard 
with her vegetables in a basket on her hip. Dukhon the bearer 
is carrying in Ganges water in a yoke across his shoulder. The 
weaver woman has gone into the inner apartments to trade the 
newest style of saries. Dinu the goldsmith, who receives a month- 
ly wage, usually sits in the room next to the lane, blowing his 
bellows and carrying out the orders of the family ; now he is 
coming to the counting house to present his bill to Kailash 
Mukherjee, who has a quill pen stuck over his ear. The carder 
sits in the courtyard cleaning the cotton mattress stufEng on his 
twanging bow. Mukundalal the durwan is rolling on the ground 
outside with the one-eyed wrestler, tryingout a new wrestling fall. 
He slaps his thighs loudly, and repeats his “physical jerks'’ 
twenty or thirty times, dropping on all fours. There is a crowd 
of beggars sitting waiting for their regular dole. 

The day wears on, the heat grows intense, the clock in the 
gate-house strikes the hour. But inside the palanquin the day 
does not acknowledge the authority of clocks. Our midday is 
that of former days, when the drum at the great door of the 
king's palace would be beaten for the breaking-up of the court, 
and the king would go to bathe in sandal-scented water. At 
midday on holidays those in charge of me have their meal and go 
to sleep. I sit on alone. My palanquin, outwardly at rest, travels 
on its imaginary journeys. My bearers, sprung from “airy 
nothing" at my bidding, eating the salt of my imagination, carry 
me wherever my fancy leads. We pass through far, strange lands, 
and I give each country a name from the books I have read. 
Sometimes our road lies through a deep forest. Tigers' eyes blaze 
from the thickets, my flesh creeps and tingles. With me is 
Biswanath the hunter ; his gun speaks — Crack ! Crack ! and 
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there, all is still. .Sometimes my palanquin becomes a peacock- 
boat, floating far out on the ocean till the shore is out of sight. 
The oars fall into the water with a gentle plash, the waves swing 
and swell around us. The sailors cry to us to beware, a storm is 
coming. By the tiller stands Abdul the sailor, with his pointed 
beard, shaven moustache and close-cropped head. I know him, 
he brings hilsa fish and turtle eggs from the Padmafor my elder 
brother. 

Abdul has a story for me. One day at the end of Chaitra^ 
he had gone out in a dinghy to catch fish when suddenly there 
arose a great "haisakh^ gale. It was a tremendous typhoon and 
the boat sank lower and lower. Abdul seized the tow-rope in 
his teeth, and jumping into the water swam to the shore, where 
he pulled his dinghy up after him by the rope. But the story 
comes to an end far too quickly for my taste, and besides, the 
boat is not lost, everything is saved— that isn’t what I call a 
story I Again and again I demand, ‘‘What next ?” “Well,” 
says Abdul at last, “after that there were great doings. What 
should I see next but a panther with enormous whiskers. During 
the storm he had climbed up a pakur tree on the village ghat on 
the other side of the river. In the violent wind the tree broke 
and fell into the Padma. Brother Panther came floating down 
on the current, rolled over and over in the water and coming 
nearer and nearer to my bank. As soon as I saw him I made a 
noose in my tow rope. The wild beast drew near, his big eyes 
glaring. He had grown very hungry with swimming, and when 
he saw me saliva dribbled from his jaws. But though he had 
met many other men, he did not know Abdul. I shouted to 
him, “Come on, old boy”, and as soon as he planted his fore 
feet on the shore I dropped my noose round his neck. The more 
he struggled to get free the tighter grew the noose, until his 
tongue began to loll out. . . I am tremendously excited. 

* Maroli.April. 

t ISToi’-'wester, a very common pEanomenon in Bengal in the beginning of the hoi 
treati&etw 
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“He died, didn’t he Abdul ?” I ask. “Died ?” says Abdul, 
“He couldn’t die foi the life of him I Well, the rivet was in 
spate, and I had to get back to Bahadurganj. I yoked my young 
panthet to the dinghy and made him tow me fully fotty miles. 
Oh, he might toat and snarl, but I goaded him on with my oat, 
and he carried me a ten ot fifteen hours’ journey in an hour and 
a half 1 Now, my little fellow, don’t ask me what happened 
next, for you won’t get an answer.” 

“All right,” say I, “so much for the panther ; now for the 
crocodile ?” Says Abdul, “I have often seen the tip of his nose 
above the water. And how craftily he smiles as he lies basking 
in the sun, stretched at full length on the shelving sandbanks of 
the river. If I’d had a gun I should have made his acquaintance. 
But my license has expired. ... 

“Still, I can tell you one good yarn. One day Kanhi the 
gypsy woman was sitting on the bank of the river trimming 
bamboo with a bill-hook, with her young goat tethered near by. 
All at once a crocodile appeared on the surface, seized the billy- 
goat by the leg and dragged it into the water. With one jump 
the gypsy woman landed astride on its back, and began sawing 
with her sickle at the throat of the “demon-lizard”, over and 
over again. The beast let go of the goat and plunged into the 
water. . . .” 

“And then ? And then ?” comes my excited question. 
“Why,” says Abdul, “the rest of the story went down to the 
bottom of the river with the crocodile. It will take some time 
to get it up again. Before I see you again I will send somebody 
to find out about it, and let you know.” Abdul has never come 
again ; perhaps he is still looking for news. 

So much, then, for my travels in the palanquin. Outside 
the palanquin there were days when I assumed the role of teacher, 
and the railings of the verandah were my pupils. They were all 
afraid of me, and would cower before me in silence. Some of 
them were very naughty, and cared absolutely nothing for their 
books. I told them with dire threats that when they grew up 
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they would be fit fot nothing but casual labour. They bore the 
marks of my beatings from head to foot, yet they did not stop 
being naughty. For it would not have done for them to stop, 
it would have made an end of my game. 

There was another game too, with my wooden lion. I 
heard stories of poojah sacrifices and decided it would be a fine 
thing to sacrifice the lion. I rained blows on his back — with a 
frail little stick. There had to be a “mantra”, of course, other- 
wise it would not have been a proper poojah : — 

“Liony, liony, off with your head, 

Liony, liony, now you are dead. 

Woofle the walnut goes clappety clap, 

Snip, snop, SNAP I” 

I had borrowed almost every word in this from other 
sources ; only the word walnut was my own. I was very fond 
of walnuts. From the word “clappety clap” you can see that 
my saarificial knife was made of wood. And the word “sna| 
shows that it was not a strong one. 


The clouds have had no rest since yesterday evening. The 
rain is pouring incessantly. The trees stand huddled together in 
a seemingly foolish manner ; the birds are silent. I call to mind 
the evenings of my boyhood. 

We used then to spend our evenings in the servants' 
quarters. At that time English spellings and meanings did not 
yet lie like a nightmare on my shoulders. My third brother used 
to say that I ought first to get a good foundation of Bengali and 
only afterwards to go on to the English superstructure. Con- 
sequently while Other schoolboys of my age were glibly reciting 
“I am up,” “He is down,” I hadnot even started on B, A, D, 
bad and M, A, D, mad. 

In the speech of the nabobs the servants' quarters were 
then called “toshakhana.” Even though our house had fallen 
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far below its fotmer aristocratic state, these old high-sounding 
names still clung to it. 

On the southern side of this “toshakhana” a castor oil lamp 
burned dimly on a glass stand in a big room ; on the wall was a 
picture of Ganesh and a crude country painting of the goddess Kali, 
round which the wall Ikards hunted their insect prey. There was 
no furniture in the room, merely a soiled mat spread on the floor. 

You must understand that we lived like poor people, and 
were consequently saved the trouble of keeping a good stable. 
Away in a corner outside, in a thatched shed under a tamarind 
tree, was a shabby carriage and an old horse. We wore the very 
simplest and plainest clothes, and it was a long time before we 
even began to wear socks. We adapted ourselves easily to our 
poverty-stricken condition, the wrecks of our former glory. 

The name of the servant who presided over our mat seat 
was Brajeswar. His hair and beard were grizzled, the skin of 
his face dry and tight-drawn ; he was a man of serious disposition, 
harsh voice, and deliberately mouthed speech. His former 
master had been a prosperous and well-knovj'i man, yet necessity 
had degraded him from that service to the work of looking after 
neglected children like us. I have heard that he used to be a 
master in a village school. To the end of his life he kept this 
school-masterly language and prim manner. Instead of saying 
“The gentlemen are waiting”, he would say “They await you”, 
and his masters smiled when they heard him. He was as finicky 
about caste matters as he was conceited. When bathing he would 
go down into the tank and push back the oily surface water five 
or six times with his hands before immersing himself. When he 
came out of the tank after his bath Brajeswar would edge his 
way through the garden in so gingerly a way that one would 
think he could only keep caste by avoiding all contact with this 
unclean world that God has made. He would talk very emphatic- 
ally about what was right and what was wrong in manners and 
behaviour. And besides, he held his head a little on one side, 
which made his words all the more impressive, 

9 
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But with all this thete was one flaw in his chatacter as guru. 
He chetished sectetly a suppressed greed for food. It was not 
his method to place a portion of food properly on our plates 
before the meal Instead, when we sat down to eat he would 
take one luchi at a time, and dangling it at a little distance 
ask, “Do you want any more We knew by the tone of his 
voice what answer he desired, and I usually said that I didn’t 
want any. After that he never gave us an opportunity to change 
our minds. The milk bowls also had an irresistible attraction 
for him — an attraction which I never felt at all. In his room was 
a small wired food-safe with shelves in it. In it was a big brass 
bowl of milk, and luchis and vegetables on a wooden platter. 
Outside the wire-netting the cat prowled longingly to and fro 
sniffing the air. 

From my childhood upwards these short commons suited 
me very well. Small rations cannot be said to have made me 
weak. I was, if anything, stronger, certainly not weaker, than 
boys who had unlimited food. My constitution was so abomin- 
ably sound that even when the most urgent need arose for avoid- 
ing school, I could never make myself ill by fair means or foul. 
I would get wet through, shoes, stockings and all, but I could 
not catch cold. I would lie on the open roof in the heavy 
autumn dew ; my hair and clothes would be soaked, but I never 
had the slightest suspicion of a -cough. And as for that sign 
of bad digestion known as stomachache, my stomach was a 
complete stranger to it, though my tongue made use of its name 
with mother in time of need. Mother would smile to herself 
and not feel the least anxiety, she would merely call the servant 
and tell him to go and tell my master that he should not teach me 
that evening. Our old fashioned mothers used to think it no 
harm if the boys occasionally took a holiday from study. If we 
had fallen into the hands of these present-day mothers, we should 
certainly have been sent to^ the master, and had our ears tweaked 
into the bargain. Perhaps with a knowing smile they would 
have dosed us with castor oil, and our pains would have been 
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permanently cured. If by chance I got fever, no one ever called 
it fever, but ‘‘body heat”. I had never set eyes on a thermometer 
in those days. Dr. Neelmadhab would come and place his hand 
on my body, and then prescribe as the first day’s treatment castor 
oil and fasting. I was allowed very little water to drink, and 
what I had was hot, with two or three cardamoms for flavouring. 
After this fast, the “mourala” fish soup and soft-boiled rice which 
I got on the third day seemed a veritable food of the gods. 
Serious fever I do not remember, and I never heard the name of 
malaria. I do not . remember quinine — that castor oil was my 
most distasteful medicine. I never knew the slightest scratch of 
a surgeon’s knife; and to this very day I do not know what 
measles and chicken-pox are. In short, my body remained ob- 
stinatdy healthy. If mothers want their children to be so healthy 
that they will be unable to escape from the school master, I 
recommend them to find a servant like Brajeswar. He would 
save not only food bills but doctor’s biUs also, especially in these 
days of mill flour and adulterated ghee. 

You must remember that in those days chocolate was stiU 
unknown in the bazaar. There was a kind of rose lollipop to be 
had for a farthing. I do not know whether modem boys’ pockets 
are still made sticky by this sesamum-covercd sugar-lump, with 
its faint scent of roses. Certainly it is ashamed to enter the 
houses of respectable people nowadays. Where too arc those 
cone-shaped packets of fried spices ? And those cheap sesamum 
sweetmeats ? Do they still exist ? If not, it is of no use to try 
to bring them back. 

Day after day, in the evenings, I listened to Brajeswar red- 
ting the seven cantos of Krittibas’ ILamayana, Kishoii Chatter) ee 
used to drop in sometimes while the reading was going on. He 
had by heart doggerel versions of the whole Ramayam, tune and 
all. He took possession at once of the seat of authority, and 
superseding Krittibas, would begin to recite his doggerel stanzas 
in great style ; 


Lakshman O hear me 
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Greatly I fear me 
Dangers are near me. 

There was a smile on his lips, his bald head gleamed, the 
song poured from his throat in a torrent of sound, the rhymes 
jingled and rang verse after verse, like the music of pebbles in a 
brook. At the same time he would be using his hands and feet 
in acting out the thought. It was Kishori Chatterjee’s greatest 
grief that Dadabhai, as he called me, could not join a troupe of 
strolling players and turn his splendid voice to account. If I did 
that, he said, I should certainly make my name. 

By and by it would grow late and the assembly on the mat 
would break up. We would go into the house, to mother^s room, 
haunted and oppressed on our way by the terror of devils. 
Mother would be playing cards with her aunt, the inlaid parquet 
floor gleamed like ivory, a coverlet was spread on the big divan. We 
would make such a disturbance that mother would soon throw 
down her hand and say, “If they are going to be such a nuisance, 
auntie, you’d better go and tell them stories.” We would wash 
our feet with water from the pot -on the verandah outside, and 
climb on to the bed, pulling “Didima” with us. Then it would 
begin — stories of the princess from the demon city and her magical 
awakening. The Princess might wake, but it soon became 
impossible to awaken me. ... In the early part of the night the 
jackals would begin to howl. In those days their long-drawn wail 
still filled the night round some of the old houses of Calcutta. 


When I was a little boy Calcutta city was not so wakeful at 
night as it is now. Nowadays, as soon as the day of sunlight 
is over, the day of electric light begins. There is not much work 
done in it, but there is no rest. The fire of activity continues to 
smoulder in the charcoal after the blazing wood has burnt itself 
out. The oil mills are still, the steamer sirens are silent, the 
labourers have left the factories, the buffaloes which pull the drays 
of jute bales are stabled in the tin-roofed sheds. But the nerves 
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of the city ate thfobbing still with the fever of thought which 
has burned all day in her brain. Buying and selling go on as by 
day in the shops that line the streets, though the fire is a little 
choked with ash. Motors continue to run in all directions, 
emitting all kinds of raucous grunts and groans, though they no 
longer run with the zest of the morning. But in those old times 
which we knew, when the day was over whatever business 
remained undone wrapped itself up in the black blanket of the 
night and went to sleep in the darkened ground-floor premises of 
the city. Outside the house the evening sky rose dim and mys- 
terious. It was so still that we could hear, even in our own 
street, the shouts of the grooms from the carriages of those 
people of fashion who were returning from taking the air in Eden 
Gardens by the side of the Ganges. 

In the hot season of Chaitra and Baishakh the hawkers would 
go about the streets shouting “I-i-i-ce”. In a big pot full of 
lumps of ice and salt water were little tin containers of what we 
called “kulpi” ice— nowadays ousted by the more fashionable 
‘‘icecream”. No one but myself knows how my mind thrilled to 
that cry as I stood on the verandah facing the street. Then there 
was another cry, “jB^Mowers”. Nowadays for some reason I hear 
little of the gardener’s baskets of spring flowers — I do not know 
why. But in those days the air was full of the scent of the bel 
flowers which the women and girls wore in their hairknots. Before 
they went to bathe the women would sit outside their rooms 
with a mirror set up before them, and dress their hair. The knot 
would be skilfully bound with the black hair braid into all sorts of 
different styles. They wore black-bordered Chandernagore saries, 
pleating them at the waist with a practised twist of the fingers. 
The barber’s wife would come to massage their feet with pumice 
and paint them with red lac. She and her like were the gossip- 
mongers of the women’s courts. 

The crowds returning from office or from college did not 
then, as they do now, rush to the football fields, clinging in 
swarms to the footboards of the trams. Nor did they crowd in 
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front of cinema halls as they returned. There was some interest 
shown in drama, but we were only children at the time, so I can 
say litde about it. Children of those times got no share in the 
pleasures of the grown-ups, even from a distance. If we were 
bold enough to go near, we should be told, “Off with you, go 
and play.'” But if we boys made the amount of noise appropriate 
for proper play, it would then be, “Be quiet, do.” Not that the 
grown-ups themselves conducted their pleasures and conversation 
in silence, by any means ; and now and again we would stand 
on the fringe of their far-flung jubilations, as though sprinkled 
by the spray of a waterfall. We would hang over the verandah 
on our side of the courtyard, staring across at the brilliantly lit 
ballroom on the other side. Big coaches would roll up to the 
portico one after another. Some of our elder brothers conducted 
the guests upstairs from the front door, sprinkling them with 
rose-water from the sprinkler, and giving each one a small 
buttonhole or nosegay of flowers. As the dramatic entertainment 
proceeded, we could hear the sobs of the “highcaste girl” heroine, 
but we could make out nothing of their meaning, and our longing 
to know grew intense. We discovered later that though the 
sobber was certainly highcaste, “she” was merely our own bro- 
ther-in-law, But in those days grown-ups and children were kept 
apart as strictly as men and women with their separate apartments. 
The singing and dancing would go on in the blaze of the draw- 
ing-room chandeliers, the men would pull at the hookah, the 
women of the family would take their betel boxes and sit in the 
subdued light behind their screen, the visiting ladies would gather 
in these retired nooks, and there would be much whispering of 
intimate domestic gossip. But w'e children had to be in bed by 
this time, and we lay listening as Piyari or Sankari told us 
stories — “The moonlight, expanding like an opening flower . . 

A little before our day it was the fashion among wealthy 
householders to run troupes of actors. There was a great demand 
for boys with good voices to join these troupes. One of my 
uncles was patron of such a company. He had a gift for writing 
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plays, and was very enthusiastic about training the boys. All 
over Bengal professional companies were the rage, just as the 
fancy companies were in aristocratic circles. Troupes of players 
sprang up like mushrooms on all sides, under the leadership of 
some well-known actor or other. Not that either patron or 
manager was necessarily of high family or good education. Their 
fame rested on their own merits. Dramatic and musical per- 
formances used to take place in our house from time to time. 
But we children had no part in them, and I managed to see only 
the beginning of the preparations. The verandah would be full 
of members of the company, the air full of tobacco smoke. There 
were the boys, long-haired, with dark rings of weariness under 
their eyes, and, young as they were, with the faces of grown 
men. Their lips were stained-black with constant betel chewing. 
Their costumes and other paraphernalia were in painted tin boxes. 
The entrance door was open, people swarmed like ants into the 
court-yard, which, filled to the brim with the seething, buzzing 
mass, spilled over into the Chitpore Road. Then nine o’clock 
would strike, and Shyam would swoop down on me like a hawk 
on a dove, grip my elbow with his tough, gnarled hand, and tell 
me that Mother was calling me to go to bed. I would hang my 
head in confusion at being thus publicly dragged away, but 
w'ould bow to superior force and go to my bedroom. Outside 
all was tumult and shouting, outside flared the lighted chande- 
liers, but in my room the echoes were faint and muffled, and a 
brass lamp burned low on its bracket. Even in sleep I was 
dimly conscious of the steady rhythm of the cymbals beating in 
the intervals of the dance. 

The grown-ups usually forbade everything on principle, 
but on one occasion for some reason or other they decided to be 
indulgent, and the order went forth that the children also might 
come to the play. It was a drama about Nala and Damayanti. 
Before it began we were sent to bed till halfpast eleven. We 
were assured again and again that when the time came we 
should be roused, but from repeated experience we had no faith 
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at all in these promises — they were grown-ups, and ive were 
children ! 

That night, however, I did drag my unwilling body to bed. 
For one thing, Mother promised that she herself would come 
and wake me. For another thing, I always had to pinch myself 
to keep myself awake after nine o* clock. When the time came, 
I was awakened and brought outside, rubbing my eyes in the 
dazzling glare. Light streamed brightly from coloured lanterns 
on the first and second floors, and the white sheets spread in the 
courtyard made it seem much bigger than usual. On one side 
were seated the people of importance, members of the family, 
their invited guests. The remaining space was filled with a 
motley crowd of all who cared to come. The performing 
company was led by a famous actor wearing a gold chain round 
his waist, and old and young crowded together in the audience. 
The majority of the audience were what the respectable would 
call “riff-raff”. The play itself had been written by men whose 
hands were accustomed only to the villager’s reed pen, and who 
had never traced out the letters of an English copy book. 
Tunes, dances, and story had all sprung from the very heart of 
rural Bengal and no pundit had polished their style. 

We went and sat by our older brothers in the audience, 
and they tied up small sums of money in kerchiefs and gave them 
to us. It was the custom to throw this money on to the stage at 
the points where applause was most deserved. By this means the 
actors gained some extra profit and the family a good reputation. 

The night came to an end, but the play was endless. I 
never knew whose arms gathered up my unconscious body and 
carried me off. I was far too much ashamed to try to find out. 
I, a fellow who had been sitting like an equal among the grown- 
ups and doling out baksheesh^ to be disgraced in this way before 
a whole courtyard full of people I When I woke up I was lying 
on the divan in my mother’s room, it was very late, and already 
blazing hot. The sun had risen, but I had not risen 1 — Such a 
thing had never happoued before. 



GANDHIJI ON THE STATE 


Nirmal Kumar Bose 

In many respects, Gatidhiji’s Hind-Swaraj or Indian Horn 'Kule, 
which was published in 1908, still remains a remarkable book. 
Even a few months ago, he wrote that in order to understand his 
ideas correctly, it was necessary to read that small book ‘%ith 
his eyes.” 

In that book, there is a chapter in which a comparison has 
been made between Italy and India ( Ch. XV ) ; and there we 
find the fundamentals Of his conception of Swaraj or independ- 
ence : 

“If you believe that, because Italians rule Italy, the Italian 
nation is happy, you are groping in darkness. Mazizini has shown 
conclusively that Italy did not become free. Victor Emanuel 
gave one meaning to the expression ; Mazzini gave another. 
According to Emanuel, Cavour and even Garibaldi, Italy meant 
the King of Italy and his henchmen. According to Mazzini, it 
meant the whole of the Italian people, that is, its agriculturists. 
Emanuel was only its servant. The Italy of Mazzini still remains 
in a state of slavery. The working classes in that land are still 
unhappy. They therefore indulge in assassination ; rise in revolt, 
and rebellion on their part is always expected. What substantial 
gain did It% obtain after the withdrawal of the Austrian troops ? 
The gain was only nonainal. The condition of the people in 
general still reniains the same. I am sure you do not wish to 
reproduce such a condition in India. I believe that you want 
the millions of India to be happy, not that you want the reins of 
Government in your hands. If that be so, we have to consider 
only one thing : hOw can the millions obtain self-rule ? You 
will admit that people under several Indian princes are being 
ground down. The latter mercilessly crush them. Their tyranny 
is greater than that of the English and, if you want such tyranny 
10 
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in India, then we shall never agree. My patriotism does not 
teach me that I am to allow people to be crushed under the heel 
of Indian princes, if only the English retire. If I have the power, 
I should resist the tyranny of Indian princes just as much as that 
of the English. By patriotism I mean the welfare of the whole 
people, and if I could secure it at the hands of the English, I 
should bow down my head to them. If any Englishman dedi- 
cated his life to securing the freedom of India, resisting tyranny 
and serving the land, I should welcome that Englishman as an 
Indian.” 

In trying to define the ideal of Swaraj, Gandhi ji wrote in 
Ch. XIV of the same book, “It is Swaraj when we learn to rule 
ourselves. Such Swaraj has to be experienced by each one for 
himself.” 

It is clear from the above passages that Gandhiji wants a 
condition when all labouring people will feel that they are their 
own masters ; such a state alone is worthy of being called 
Swaraj. During the Non-co-operation Movement, Gandhiji 
objected to the use of violence, for he felt that even if India 
succeeded in driving out the English by violence, the condition 
of the masses would remain substantially unaltered. But if 
freedom came through non-violence, power would automatically 
come to the masses instead of to the classes, file wrote : “If it 
is steel that is to decide the issue, it must be not Sikh or Gurkha 
steel, it must be an all-India steel. If it is brute force that is to 
rule, then the millions of India must learn the art of war, or 
must for ever remain prostrate at the feet of him who wields 
the sword, whether he is paradeshi or swadeshi. The millions 
must remain ‘dumb driven cattle'. Non-co-operation is an 
attempt to awaken the masses to a sense of their dignity and 
power. This can only be by enabling them to realise that they 
need not fear brute force.” ( Young India, 1.12.20. ) 

Emphasising the fact that Swaraj was to be won both by 
and for the masses, he said, “The Swaraj of my dream recognises 
no race or religious distinction. Nor is it to be the monopoly of 
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the kttet persons nor yet of monied men. Swamj is to be for all, 
including the former, but emphatically including the maimed, 
the blind, the starving toiling millions.” ( Young India^ date ? ) 

‘It is the masses who have to attain Swaraj. It is neither 
the sole concern of the monied men nor that of the educated 
classes. Both must subserve their interest in any scheme of 
Swaraj.”* ( Younglndia, 20. 4. 21. ) 

In the year 1925, there were several occasions when 
Gandhiji further elucidated his ideas regarding Swaraj, and in 
each of them, we find a development of the root-ideas contained 
in his Hind Swaraj of 1908. With reference to the violent 
revolutionary method, he wrote : ‘‘I contend that the revolu- 

tionary method cannot succeed in India. If an open warfare 
were a possibility, I may concede that we may tread the path of 
violence that the other countries have and at least evolve the 
qualities that bravery on the battlefield brings forth. But the 
attainment of Swaraj through warfare I hold an impossibility for 
any time that we can foresee. Warfare may give us another rule 
for the English rule, but not self-rule in terms of the masses. 
The pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention 
to details. It means vast organising ability, it means penetra- 
tion into the villages solely for the service of the villagers. In 
other words, it means national education, i. e. education of the 
masses. It means an awakening of national consciousness among 
the masses. It will not spring like the magician’s mango. It 
will grow almost unperceived like the banian tree. A bloody 
revolution will never perform the trick,” ( Young India, 21.5.25. ) 
In the opinion of Gandhiji, the condition of the masses in 
India as well as in Europe was substantially the same : “I feel 
that fundamentally the disease is the same in Europe as it is in 
India, in spite of the fact that in the former country, the people 
enjoy political self-government. No mere transference of 
political power in India will satisfy my ambition, even though I 
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hold such ttansfereiice to be a vital necessity of Indian national 
life. The people of Europe have no doubt political power but 
no Swaraj. Asian and African races are exploited for their partial 
benefit, and they, on their part, are being exploited by the ruling 
class or caste under the sacred name of democracy. At the root, 
therefore, the disease appears to be the same as in India.” 
( Young India, 3. 9. 25.) 

In trying to clarify his concept of political independence, he 
wrote once more ; ‘‘By Swaraj I mean the government of India by 
the consent of the people as ascertained by the largest number of 
the adult population, male or female, native born or domiciled, 
who have contributed by manual labour^ to the service of the 
State and who have taken the trouble of having their names 
registered as voters. I hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will 
come not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by the 
acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when abused. 
In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by educating the masses 
to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority.” 
{Young India, 29.1. 25.) This did not however mean that 
Gandhiji had dropped his original ideal of anarchism. On one 
occasion during the same year, he maintained that, “Self-govern- 
ment means continuous effort to be independent of government 
control, whether it is foreign government or whether it is 
national. Swaraj government will be a sorry affair if people look 
up to it for the regulation of every detail of life,” ( Young India, 
6. 8. 25* ) 

Summarising, the views of 1925, it might be said that 
Gandhiji still believed that in the Swaraj of his ideal, people 
would rule themselves in such a way that there would be no ne^d 
of any State. But as that was far away, he worked for the 
establishment of a State in which the working classes would feel 
that they were masters of themselves ; at least, through their 
chosen representatives. The real power was to lie with the 


* Italics ours. 
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fotmer. In short, the chief concern of the State was to be the 
interest of the toiling millions. 

In the year 1924, Gandhi ji had already tried to convert the 
Congress into a voluntary labourers* association by suggesting 
that those who spun and paid their subscription in yarn, could 
alone be its members. But the proposal had been summarily 
turned down in the Congress. Commenting upon this, he had 
written, “Had it been -workmen who had been the most in- 
fluential people and not capitalists or educated men and a 
property or an education test had been proposed, the powerful 
workmen would have ridiculed the suggestion and might even 
have called it immoral.*’ ( Yomglndia^ 27.11.24. ) 

Some amount of further development must have taken 
place in Gandhiji’s mind between the years 1924 and 1928 with 
regard to the economic functions of the State ; for we find him 
stating now that the control of the means of production should 
lie with the State, rather than with profiteering individuals. 
Evidently, this was due to the influence of socialistic thought. 
In answer to a question regarding tnachinery and its limitation, 
he had told an interviewer that he wanted the unavoidable heavy 
machinery to be either owned or controlled by the State. “Yes, 
but I am socialist enough to say that such factories should be 
nationalised, or State controlled. They ought only to be work- 
ing under the most attractive and ideal conditions, not for profit, 
but for the benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed as 
the motive.” ( Young India, 13. ii. 24. ) 

Later on, in enunciating his economic ideal, he wrote : 
“According to me the economic constitution of India and 
for the matter of that the world should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words everybody should be able tOi get sufficient work to enable 
him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be univer- 
sally realised only if the means of production of elementary 


See Tisva-Bharati Quarterly, Nov. 1989, p. 245. 
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necessaries of life remain in the control of the masses. These 
should be freely available to all as God^s air and water are or 
ought to be ; they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for 
the exploitation of others.” ( Yomig India, 15. 11.28. ) 

The year 1931, that is the year of the Salt Satyagraha, as 
well as the succeeding period, seems to have been an active one 
so far as the development of Gandhiji’s political ideas are concer- 
ned. Once more, he asserted his ultimate anarchistic ideal in the 
following terms. “To me political power is not an end but one 
of the means of enabling people to better their condition in 
every department of life. Political power means capacity to 
regulate national life through national representatives. If 
national life becomes so perfect as to become self-regulated, no 
representation becomes necessary. There is then a state of 
enlightened anarchy. In such a state everyone is his own ruler. 
He rules himself in such a manner that he is never a hindrance 
to his neighbour. In the ideal state therefore there is no politi- 
cal power because there is no State. But the ideal is never fully 
realised in life. Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that 
that government is best which governs the least.” ( Young India, 
2.7.31. ) 

If we leave aside this anarchistic ideal and come down to 
practical issues, we find Gandhiji, as before, envisaging a State 
in which the interest of the masses would occupy the supreme 
position. The State was not to serve the interests of both the 
classes as well as the masses, but of the masses alone. The 
interests of the former were to exist to the extent they were 
compatible with the interests of the latter : “I may tell you 
that the Congress does not belong to any particular group of 
men ; it belongs to all, but the protection of the poor peasantry, 
which forms the bulk of the population, must be its primary 
interest. The Congress must, therefore, truly represent the 
poor. But that does not mean that all other classes — the middle 
classes, the capitalist or 2amindar— must go under. All that it 
aims at is that all other classes must subserve the interest of the 
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poor.” ( Young India^ 16.4.31. ) Again, he said : “I will therefore 
state the purpose. It is complete freedom from the alien yoke 
in every sense of ‘the term, and this for the sake of the dumb 
millions. Every interest therefore, that is hostile to their interest, 
must be revised, or must subside if it is not capable of revision.” 
( Young Indk, 17. 9. 31. ) 

When logically pursued, this was obviously going to mean that 
in a free India, confiscation of property would have to be ordered 
to a large extent. Gandhiji did not hesitate to say so at the 
Round Table Conference in London, with the result that both 
European and Indian rich men looked upon him as a veiled 
Bolshevist and the reaction against the Congress and its ideals 
hardened to a considerable extent. 

He said : “I am afraid that for years to come India would 
be engaged in passing legislation in order to raise the down- 
trodden, the fallen, from the mire into which they have been 
sunk by the capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher 
classes, and then, subsequently and scientifically, by the British 
rulers. If we are to lift these people from the mire, then it 
would be the bounden duty of the National Government of India, 
in order to set its house in order, continually to give preference 
to these people and even free them from the burdens under 
which they are being crushed. And, if the landlords, zammdars, 
monied men and those who are today enjoying privileges— I do 
not care whether they are Europeans or Indians — if they find 
that they are discriminated against, I shall sympathise with them, 
but I will not be able to help them, even if I could possibly do 
so, because I would seek their assistance in that process, and 
without their assistance it would not be possible to raise these 
people out of the mire .... 

“From whose pockets are those grants to come ? Not 
from the pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not going to drop 
money for the sake of the State. They will naturally come from 
the monied classes, including the Europeans. 

“It will be, therefore, a battle between the haves and 
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have-nots : and if that is what is feared, I am afraid the 
National Government will not be able to come into being if 
all the classes hold the pistol at the head of the dumb millions 
and say : you shall not have a government of your own unless 
you guarantee our possessions and our rights.’’ ( Tbe Nation^ s 
Voice, p. 71. ) 

In an interview given in 1934, Gaiidhiji practically repeated 
the same view with regard to the State, namely, that it should 
confiscate property if and when it is established that it is not 
being used by the rich for the welfare of the masses. He said 
that State-ownership was better than private ownership ; but at 
the same time he emphasised the fact that the voluntary method 
of equalization was better than the process of equalization 
brought about by the arm of the State. The power of the State 
should be decentralized to the utmost possible extent ; of course, 
consistent with the welfare of the masses.* 

On another occasion in the following year, while speaking 
about machinery, Gandhi) i repeated how he wished that the 
unavoidable heavy machinery needed by a nation, should be held 
in common for the sake of the masses. This was to be done by 
the State, but preferably, by small village communities, which 
would function largely like autonomous units within the State. 
This would be nearer his ideal of Anarchism, 

But what about the great inventions ? You would 
have nothing to do with electricity ? 

“-fd. Who said so ? If we could have electricity in every 
village house, I should not mind villagers plying their implements 
and tools with the help of electricity. But the village commu- 
nities or the State would own power houses, just as they have 
their grazing pastures .... 

“I would prize every invention science made for the bene- 
fit of all. There is a difference between invention and invention. 
I should- not care for the asphixia,ting gases capable of killing 
masses of men at a time. The heavy machinery for work of 

* Quarterly, May-June, 19i0, pp. 80-33. 
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public utility -which cannot be undertaken by human labour, has 
its inevitable place, but all that would be owned by the State 
and used entirely for the benefit of the people.” ( Harijan, 
22. 6. 35. ) 

Summarising Gandhiji’s views on the State, we thus find 
that as a philosophical anarchist, he would have as little to do 
with it in human affairs as possible. He envisages an ideal 
condition when enlightened men would not need State-made laws 
to keep them on the right path. But as such a condition is 
humanly impossible of attainment at any point of time, we shall 
have to put up with a State to a more or less extent. 

In that State, Gandhiji would wish to see the interest of the 
toiling millions as being its supreme concern.. .. In fact, he would 
wish all men — except, of course, children and the aged and sick — 
to turn themselves voluntarily into manual labourers.* Others 
may exist on sufferance ; but only so long as their interest does 
not clash with the interest of the masses. 

Such a State would confiscate property if necessary, as well 
as hold or be in control of the means of production on behalf of 
the masses. Gandhiji would prefer this control or ownership to 
lie with smaller, decentralized units. Where it is unavoidable, it 
should lie with the State. But whether the possession lies with 
the State or its decentralized, more or less autonomous units, it 
must always be run for the common benefit of labouring human- 
ity, never for the sake of private gain, nor for that of one 
particular section of humanity, marked off from the rest by racial 
or religious considerations. 

Gandhiji believes that such a State can only be established 
by awakening the labouring classes into a sense of their power 
and dignity. This can only be achieved through non-violent non- 
co-operation and its corollary activities. Any other method may 
bring political power within the grasp of some party, but the 


* Ot. His leiiiers from jail to the m em bers of the Sabarmati Ashram in 1980, pablished 
under the title From Yervada Mmdir, 2nd ed. 1936, Specially the chapters entitled 
Bread-Labour, Non-possession and Non-stealing. 
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masses will remain under the thumb of that party. Such a 
condition is not Swaraj for the masses. For if the patty be wrong, 
and the masses are in a state of fear of violence, then who will 
check and guide the former ? 

Thus Gandhiji’s conception of the State is neither complete- 
ly like that of the Anarchists, nor of the Communists. It 
approaches the former with regard to the aim on political and 
economic decentralization, and the latter in that the interest 
of the toiling millions will have a dictatorial position within 
the State. 

The originality of Gandhiji’s ideas is further enhanced by 
the fact that he suggests a means of non-violent non-co-operation, 
through which power to control the State will come, not to any 
party working on their behalf, but to the toiling millions directly. 
Non-violent non-co-operation can be successful only when the 
soldiers of non-violence learn to take the initiative into their own 
hands even when they find themselves alone and if they are 
prepared to lay down their lives without bitterness for an order 
in which there is no exploitation and no inequality, i. e. in 
a state where the idea of the essential unity of human interest 
prevails. 

How far Gandhiji’s plans and ideas are capable of practical 
realization, only the future can say. 



SURENDRANATH TAGORE* 

Rathindfanath Tagoie 

We aire incapable of cold dispassionate judgment where our 
feelings are concerned ; and I find it therefore difficult to write 
about my cousin Surendranath, who was dearer to me than an 
elder brother of my own could have been. The wound caused 
by his death is still too fresh. Moreover, the difficult is rendered 
more so by the nature of Surendada^s personality which was of 
that rare and sensitive kind which, though richly endowed, 
delights in obscurity. Only those who came very near to him 
felt the indefinable charm of a highly cultivated mind and realized 
the inimitable simplicity of a truly noble soul. His virtues were 
never concentrated in a full blaze so as to catch the public eye, 
but only shed their mellow radiance on those who happened to 
come within its radius. Of such a personality it is difficult to 
sketch an impression for those who never felt its direct impress. 
But I shall try. 

Surendranath was the only son of his parents, a son much 
petted and guarded by a jealous mother, and should by all cal- 
culations have turned out a genuinely spoilt child. On the 
contrary, jff om his early youth he developed a remarkable feeling 
of consideration for others, which made him very popular 
amongst his kith and kin and later on won for him universal 
regard and respect. I cannot claim any knowledge of his boy- 
hood days as the difference in age made me regard him more as 
an uncle than a brother — ^but in my earliest recollections I find 
him already enthroned as the favourite and the most popular 


• We of tlie Yisva-Bharati Qmrterly have reason to be grateful to the memory of 
Surendranath Tagore, to whom more than to any other individual, the journal owes its 
continued existence and whatever worth it has gathered during its career. ECe edited 
the first Series, and his close cooperation and guidance alone made the new Series 
possible. His loss to us is irreparable. — Ed. 
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amongst the younger generation in our very large family of first 
cousins. There is only one story of his schooldays which I 
happen to remember. It was told by Surendada himself and 
shows the characteristics of the boy as he was, when he was sent 
to the St. Xaviers School for his education. The Jesuit fathers 
were sometimes at a loss how to control the lively and quick- 
witted boy under their charge and in despair would sentence a 
few stripes when a particularly mischievous prank was detected. 
The boy would stand always with a smiling face, the palm of the 
right hand extended and the left hand in the pocket of his 
trousers to receive the punishment. After one or two stripes 
the right hand would be withdrawn into the pocket and the 
left hand take its place surreptitiously. He never minded this 
form of punishment because his pockets were liberally supplied 
with the rosen powder which applied to the palm would make 
the leather strap or cane rebound without hurting much I 

I was still too young to appreciate the part taken by Suren- 
dada in the social life that centred around my uncle Satyendra- 
nath after he had retired and settled down in Calcutta, at first in 
Park Street and afterwards in various parts of Ballygunge. What 
used to be known and referred to, with perhaps a note of derision, 
as “Inga-Banga Samaj” ( Anglo-Bengali Society ) certainly had' 
its headquarters at my uncle’s house presided over with great 
brilliance by my aunt. Some of the sparkling conversations held 
at her salon have been preserved for all times in Pawbabhutj^ 
One of the few cherished possessions of my father in those days 
was a decrepit fourwheeler “palki” carriage and an ancient horse 
of a horrible piebald colour. Not an afternoon passed when our 
family would not squeeze into this conveyance and lumber along 
the bumpy road to uncle’s house. Macadam roads had not come 
into fashion then, nor electric lights. On the return journey 
at night weird thoughts used to pass through the mind of the 

** By RabindranatE Tftgora. An English translation by Snrendranath Tagore, 
'ntitled ‘‘A Diary of the Eive Eletaents”, "was published serially in the Vum-Bharati 
'.arterly, Yol. II, Parts 2,3,4; Yol. HI, Parts 1, 2, 8, 4. 
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writef who as a kid would watch the mysterious trees and 
houses on both sides, and the succession of lengthening shadows 
between each gas-lit lamp, until fitful slumber would transform 
the scene into tales of sanguinary battles in which giants and 
demons had -the principal parts. 

Those who have read the reminiscences of father’s early life 
will remember the ardent enthusiasm with which the cause of 
swadeshi business enterprises was taken up in the family long 
before the political movement gave it a fillip. Surendada fell an 
easy victim to this at an early age. Father had opened a factory 
at Kushtia for jute baling and sugarcane crushing mills. He took 
both Balendranath and Surendranath as co-partners to assist him 
in this business, which did not take many years to be wound up, 
leaving a heavy loss to be accounted for. We were at that time 
at Shelida, where Surendada used to visit quite often in connection 
with the Kushtia business. Father had asked him to prepare a 
concise edition of the in Bengali, keeping the main 

story portion intact. He used to be engaged day and night on 
this stupendous work but very often we would pester him to 
read from the copy and listen to it with enraptured attention. 
The book was subsequently published and has recendy been 
further abridged under the title of Kumpandava. 

One of the chapters in the history of our province which 
in all probability will remain unwritten and in which Surendada 
played an important part is the association of Sister Nivedita, Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Bipin Chandra Pal, Hem Chandra 
Mallick, father and a few others with Kakuzo Okakura.* Much 
has been written and we all know the result of the impact of the 
British occupation on the development of the life of Bengal but 
very few realize the deep influence that the contact with the 
wonderful personality of this Japanese sage had on the recent 
history of this province. He came at a critical period, when the 


* Eeadera may be interested to read the retnihisoeno'es of Kakhzo Okakara hy 
Sukendranath Tagore himself in the Tism-Bha/rati Quarterly, Vol. IljPartj 2.-- Ed. 
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reaction against Westernization had barely started. Through his 
conversations and through such books as The Ideals of the 
'Bast he inspired the people to regain confidence in their own 
civilization and to believe in the great contribution that Asia had 
still to make to world culture. This brought about a silent 
revolution and oriented the minds of the intellectuals in Bengal 
towards a healthy nationalism which gradually penetrated the 
whole of India. Surendada got himself attached to Okakura and 
this gentleman developed such an admiration for his ‘chela’ that 
at the time of his departure he mentioned to his close friends 
that if ever India gained freedom Surendranath should be her first 
emperor. 

After the hectic days of the Swadeshi movement, when the 
repressive steps taken by the government against the political 
agitation led the people to turn more attention to constructive 
work, Surendada, in conjunction with the late Ambika Ukil, an 
enthusiast in co-operatives, started the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Company. Father lent his newly built house, Lalbari, 
for the purpose and the company was inaugurated and the office 
established on the ground-floor of the Jotasanko house. Amongst 
the young men recruited for the staff was Sj. Naliniranjan Sarkar. 
I think it is needless for me to recount the development of this 
premier Indian insurance business and the future brilliant career 
of the young man whom Surendada took under his wing. The 
story has been made public by Sj. Naliniranjan himself and the 
tribute that he has paid to his guru is in the highest terms. 

The co-operative principle introduced in the Hindusthan 
Insurance Company at its inception involved the company at a 
later stage in difficulties. Surendada was deputed to England to 
consult actuaries how to get over the commitments made under 
the co-operative scheme to shareholders with the least financial 
loss. Tills was in 1913 and we were still in London when he 
arrived. For many years father had been suffering from an 
acute ailment the only remedy for which lay in the hands of a 
surgeon. At this time he was in an extremely run-down condi- 
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tioG and my wife and myself were at our wit^s end how to 
persuade him to undertake the operation, because till then his 
faith in homoeopathy was unshaken and he would turn a deaf ear 
to the suggestion of any other treatment. Our appeal for help to 
Surendada at this critical stage immediately had eifect, his wonder- 
ful persuasive power won, the operation was performed and 
father obtained a new lease of life. 

Surendada used to give ungrudging help to many persons 
who came to him for drafting difficult letters, company reports 
and even legal documents. But until 1914 his literary abilities 

had remained unnoticed and even afterwards when he had 

translated, one after another, many of father’s books, only a few 
amongst an intimate circle could pay the tribute due to him for 
his mastery over the difficult art of rendering literature from one 
language to another not his own, because he did not care to label 
the translations with his own name. Those who have come 
closely in touch with him and seen him work can testify to 

the wonderful ease and facility he had with his pen. I 

believe the first serious work he had undertaken was the 
translation of Jibansmritij^ This piece of fine literary work 
probably still remains the best among his many translations. 

Surendada led a busy life but I know even when worldly 
worries became unbearable he would still find leisure to devote 
some little time to literary work because that was the chief solace 
to a much harassed soul. For this reason he resolutely kept on 
editing Visva-Bharati Quarterly journal for many years although 
he could ill spare the time. 

It is not for me to enumerate the many princely qualities 
of my cousin — ^it will suffice to mention that what attracted 
people towards him and won their respect and loyalty was his 
unassuming generosity of heart, genuine democratic feeling and 
friendly behaviour with everybody, and a wonderful toleration 
and consideration for others in spite of a keen logical mind. No 


The original Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore’s Bemifiiscences, 
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words, however, could sum up the innate nobilit7 of his character 
better than the following touching testimony by father who knew 
him so well and loved him so much. 

“One of the noblest traits of Suren’s nature was his remarka- 
ble gift of forbearance even in the face of the most aggressive 
type of stupidity with which he often had to come into contact 
in the course of his business or in the daily traffic of his social 
relationship. He never for once lost his equanimity of mind in 
the presence of pretentious superciliousness of men who were far 
inferior to him in culture. Often we have seen him trying to 
find out some points of agreement with those who were fighting 
him even going to the length of putting their case in a rational 
mould which was his own. The mind which is unusually keen 
in intelligence is apt to produce acrid cynicism when the environ- 
ment is unfavourable but Suren had an inexhaustible store of 
intellectual generosity which hated to take advantage of others’ 
weak points and offered them truce when it was easy to run them 
down. 

“He had great opportunities before him when young but 
saw them wither one by one by a succession of misfortunes, 
which he endured but could not control. He was subjected to 
trials which would have turned a lesser man bitter and misanthro- 
pic, but Suren never lost the serenity of his mind and never in 
his life he complained against the unfairness of his destiny and 
its guides. This uncomplaining spirit of patience he carried all 
through the darkest days of adversity. 

“Those of us who knew Suren knew that he was truly 
great but that which grieved us sorely is the unfortunate fact that 
he was content to allow his greatness to remain concealed in 
obscurity, helping others into eminence who he was sure would 
help his country and many others who were ungratefully merci- 
less in their claims.” 
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THE LIFE D17IHE' by Sri Aurobindo — Published by the 
Arya Publishing House, Calcutta. 

The ancient dictum, “Ekamevadwitiyam,” One without a second, re- 
lates to the Omnipresent Beality, the All-pervading Spirit, the Truth that 
underlies all life and existenoe. It is this Truth that is Brahman, besides 
whom nothing really exists. Everything in this universe, living or lifeless, 
embodied or body-less, whatever its state of existence, is but a manifestation 
of this eternal Spirit. Om, Tat Sat. This Spirit is not definable, for 
man can get no measure of it by means of any conception or experience 
known to him. The individuaLin trying to determine its connotation has 
perforce to stop at "Neti, neti" — not this, not that. So far, Sri Aurobindo 
is at one with the true Vedantin. 

Bub what is the goal, the destiny, of the Individual ? Is he to remain 
for ever knocking at the door of infinity and never comprehending it ? Sri 
Aurobindo gives us the assurance, 

“To fulfil God in life is man's manhood. He starts from the 

animal vitality and its activities, but a divine existence is his obiective.” 

—Page 66. 

This is to be achieved by an ever-growing comprehension. How far 
this progress is conscious is discussed later on. But, warns the Master, 
“however high we may climb, even though it be to the Non-Being itself, we 
climb ill if we forget the base." This is the crux of Sri Aurobindo’s philo- 
sophy, and differentiates it from extreme Monism. The world of matter is, 
to him, real and not illusory. The individual’s connection VTith it can never 
cease. As man rises higher, the true divinity of his nature reveals itself in 
the way he transfigures the world around him by the light which illuminates 
himself. When ultimately he attains the nature of Brahman, he becomes, 
like Brahman itself, integral and all-embraoing. 

It would be interesting to cite here by analogy the spiritual evolution 
of Sant Tukaram. This great saint of Maharastra was a Vaishnav to the 
core. His divinity was Sri Vithal, a manifestation of Vishnu. Tukaram 
starts life with the worship of a stone image of this deity. After years of 
tearful prayer and rigid ascetioism, silent meditation and earnest exhortation, 
he succeeds in breathing life into his image and stands face to face with the 
bright effulgent form of his deity. But he cannot pause at this. The mere 
sight of his divinity dhes not satisfy him. He continues his austerities and 
prayers as earnestly as before. At times he weeps, anon he sulks and 

* Oontiuued from the previous Ibbus. 

12 
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upbraids. The barrier betwean bis Devata and himself is to him tmbGarable, 
At last Yifchoba relents. One day Tuka perceives in his heart his own image 
blended with that of his beloved God. Yithal and Tuka are at last one. 
But even here the devotee cannot pause. He persists in his Sadhana till 
through his cherished deity he becomes one with the whole creation and 
attains beatitude. 

Sri Aurobindo says, “Its (the liberated soul’s) unity with the transcendent 
one is incomplete without its unity with the Cosmic Many,” — Page 62. 

Yery aptly does the legend describe how Buddha paused at the door- 
way of Nirvana and looking back took the vow never to cross the thres- 
hold as long as there was a single soul on earth unredeemed. 

The Srimad-Bhagwat tells us a very similar tale. When the fourth 
incarnation Narasinha after the destruction of the demon Hiranyakashipu 
offered salvation, Moksha, to the devoted Pralhad, the latter declined the 
offer saying that he had no desire to be liberated as long as there were so 
many miserable ones left undelivered in the world. 

This, then, is the destiny of the individual. By the Ignorance, Avidya, 
he crosses beyond Death, and by the knowledge, Yidya, he enjoys Immorta- 
lity. Ignorance is the sense of Multiplicity while Knowledge is the realisa- 
tion of One-ness. It is only by a comprehension of both that we oan enter 
the life of eternal bliss. 

But this life of everlasting Ananda that Sri Aurobindo holds up before 
man is not one of extinction in any sense of the word. On the contrary, it 
is a life, as the great Ohaitanya promised to his devotees, of love for the 
Lord and of service to His world. It should never be lost sight of that the 
great Yogi of Pondicherry, however much of his teohnigue he may have 
derived from Sankaracharya, is no believer in Maya or illusion, but takes a 
firm stand on the reality of the material universe and oharaoterises it as the 
Leela or manifestation of Brahman. In so far as the Master is a Leela- 
vadi he is rather at one with the great Yaishnava sages of the past and with 
Sri Eamakrishna of our own days. But still Sri Aurobindo ’s philosophy is 
not really incompatible with that of the ancient Monist. Bor the latter 
recognised two distinct kinds of Moksha or liberation of the soul. One he 
called Nirvana Moksha, which implied complete absorption in the Brahman 
and the cessation of all relationship with a creation which was illusory in. 
its nature and which, for him, ceased to exist. But the other Moksha 
designated Nirmana was guite a different state. The liberated soul having 
bathed in the light of the Supreme acquired a new outlook and resumed his 
work in the universe on a higher plane. It was this Nirmana idea which 
we see highly developed later on in the Vaishnav literature of Bengal, The 
condition of the soul thus liberated can be considered analogous to the theo- 
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plianous state of ancient Greek philosophy. The individual, it must never 
be forgotten, is a necessary unit. His ultimate destiny is not estinotion but 
illumination. For the manifestation of the Transcendent in the universe, 
the illumination of the individual is a necessity. 

It has already been stated more than once that according to Sri 
Aurobindo everything in the universe is a manifestation of the Brahman 
and, as such, is real and not illusory in its nature. Diverse are the forms 
in which Nature appears to the individual, but when comprehension comes 
to him he realizes that it is all but one and that his relationship with it can 
never cease. 

In the sixth chapter the Master thus reiterates man’s real mission and 
his destiny in the universe: 

“The ascent to the divine life is the human journey, the Work of 
works, the acceptable sacrifice. This alone is man’s real business in 
the world and the justification of his existence.’’ 

It is for this purpose that out of the insignificant one-celled organism 
of the primeval earth has evolved the rational cultured human unit of to-day. 
Yet, how is the ascent to the divine Life to he achieved ? We are assured 
that there is no real obstacle. On the contrary, the all-pervading Spirit 
itself wills it. The general course of evolution helps the individual along 
the first part of his journey without even his knowing it. But the last steps 
are climbed by man’s conscious effort, by a “progressive awakening and 
self -enlargement.” This effort constitutes the motive of all spiritual 
Sadhana. In chapter YI we have a remarkable presentation of this progress 
of the individual, which every reader should peruse carefully for himself. 
We give below an extract thereof which in a way summarises Sri Aurobindo’s 
view of man’s progressive 'enlightenment. 

“The animal life emerging out of Matter is only the inferior term 
of his existence. The life of thought, feeling, will, conscious impulsion, 
that which we name in its totality Mind, that which strives to seize 
npon Matter and its vital energies and subject them to the law of its 
own progressive transformation, is the middle term in which he takes 
his effectual station. But there Is equally a supreme term which Mind 
in man searches after so that having found he may affirm it in his 
mental and bodily existence. This practical affirmation of something 
essentially superior to his present self is the basis of the divine life in 
the human being.”' — Page 71. 

But, one may ask, how is such a transmutation eonoeivahle ? By 
what magic can the individual of clay, subject to pain, sorrow and death, 
pass into the condition of deathless beatitude ? Such transformation is 
possible because the individual is not different in essence from the Spirit 
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pervading the tiniverse. In substance they are identical, being but manifes- 
tations of the one Eeality. To understand this fully one has to realise not 
only the ascent of the individual but the descent of the Supreme. Erom the 
Vaishnavio point of view one has to comprehend both Krishna and Badha, 
the impatient call of the Divine flute as well as the maddening effect thereof 
on the Maid of Brindaban. 

Sorrow and death, says Sri Aurobindo, “can only be the creation, 
positive in practical effect, negative in essence, of a distorting consciousness 
which has fallen from the total and unifying knowledge of itself into some 
error of division and partial experience.” Eedemption comes by the realisa- 
tion of the universal in the individual. When this happens, apparent 
contradictions between joy and sorrow, good and evil, death and deathless- 
ness, vanish in the light of a higher knowledge. Opposites are transmuted 
into something surpassing them. Says the Master, “Evolution has enabled 
man to appear in Matter and it is this evolution which will enable him 
progressively to manifest God in the body, — the universal Incarnation,” 

Man's rationalism, his imagination and his intuition have given him 
the power of conceiving a state of existence higher than his own and has 
planted in him the ambition of passing into that state. For thousands of 
years he has been trying to devise ways and means by which he can evade 
pain, sorrow and death, and attain to a condition of unending Bliss. He 
has had his sucoesses and his failures, but the time is getting ripe for a 
general uplift of the race to a plane which has so far been visualised by bub 
a fortunate few. This is Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the law of evolution 
in its entirety. 

0, 0. Dutt. 


A QEOQBAFHIGAL AEALYBIS OF TBE LOWBB 
INDUS BASIN ( SIND ) 

in Parts I, II, III, by Professor Maneck B. Pithawala, 

B. A, B. Sc., L, 0, P., G. P. S., D. So., -vvith 27 plates of maps, 
graphs and diagrams ; Part I, price Rs. 6/-, Part 11, 
price Bs, 2/8/-, Part III, price Es. 3/-. Available 
from the Author, at Victoria Road, Karachi. 

Tb[I 9 valuable book of research in the geography of Sind, originally 
appeared as articles in the Journal of the Sind Historical Society ( Yol. II, 
Part I ), Proceedings of the Indicm Academy of Sciences, Bangalore ( Yol. 
lY, No. 4, Yol. YT, No. 1 ), and in the Journal of the University of Bombay 
(Yol. Y, Part 4). The University of Bombay, in appreciation of the 
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original reeearob work done by Prof. Pithawala, baa reeen% conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science on the learned author. 

Tbe geography of Sind was a much neglected subjeot before Prof. 
Pithawala took up the subjeot, and now, thanks to him, the geography of 
Sind becomes such an interestiug and instructive matter to read. The vast 
amount of data, published, we believe, for the first time, and the numerous 
plates of maps and graphs bespeak not only years of patient study but also 
the zest and interest of a pioneer. We feel certain that Prof. Pithawala’s 
geographical researches will prove of very great assistance to the Sind 
Government. The learned author has done a distinct service to the 
“Unhappy Yalley of the Indus”, in bringing out this rare book, the first of 
its kind, in historioo-geographical research. 

We look forward with great interest to the other publications of Prof. 
Pithawala on similar subjects. 

A. B. Adyani. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SELF or A System of Idealism based 
upon Advaita Fe^Zar«^<»'-"hy G. B. Malkani, Kf. A. ( Director, 

Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner ) — ^Published by 
the Institute, 1939. 

This book, consisting of thirteen chapters, embodies the lectures that the 
author delivered at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, from 
time to time during th'e year 1938-39. He states in the Preface 
hi's o't^n philosophical standpoint as that of the AdocUta Ytdadta^ and 
he has endeavoured to present in an expositca?y manner the position 
of the system regarding the ultimate nature of Beality as the Self. 
Hence the name of the work given as the Philosophy of the Self. The 
method of exposition and defence adopted is mainly that of the Idealistic 
system of thought in the West, although he has been careful to point 
out the differences and difficulties in the ultimate findings of the latter 
schools. The discussions undertaken are no doubt preeminently rationali- 
stic. But the learned author has not hesitated to point out where reason 
fails to yield ultimate truth about the nature of reaUty . Beason, he appears 
to assert, renders but negative help in our pursuit of knowledge of this truth, 
the apprehension of which is possible positively only by higher intuition 
which Acharya Sankara calls AparoJcsa. This is all right from the stand- 
point of the Advaita School of Yedanta. But it was expected in a work of 
the kind, and particularly from the method of exposition adopted, that the 
author would throw some light on the nature of this Intuition and its 
modus operandi in yielding the particular knowledge for which it is held to 
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be the only possible source. The author does not appear to have handled 
this question properly anywhere in the course of his lectures embodied in 
the work. The want of this explanation leaves one to wonder whether the 
conclusion he comes to, or the position he advocates, is not after all a 
dogmatic assertion of his personal faith. He has no doubt expressed this 
attitude of his mind in the last: sentence with which he concludes the 
Preface : “A little credulity, which I like to call a spirit of faith and of 
humility, has sometimes a greater truth-value than carping criticism.” That 
is all right. But why than the elaborate discussions he has undertaken in 
the book on various subjects considered to be directly or indirectly connected 
with the fundamental problem be has ultimately to settle ? The only 
possible reply from a staunch follower of the dialectic of Sankara like himself, 
would, no doubt, be that all these argumentations on rationalistic 
lines are simply meant for the removal of aj^Una ( ignorance ) regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality. But can this negative attitude alone satisfy a 
seeker of truth ? The author knows that better than a mere reader could 
possibly do. What would strike a reader, like the present reviewer, is the 
free indulgence into subtilities in the mode of argumentation adopted in 
several places in the course of the writing, particularly in the Introduction 
and the earlier chapters, in which he appears to surpass a Bradleian of the 
West, and a follower of Sriharsa or of Madhusudana of the Advaita School 
of the East. I wish the author could have avoided these ‘inconclusive’ 
subtilities in the presentation of the main issues. It is admitted, that would 
not have been quite ‘philosophical,’ But has he not 'stated himself by 
implication that an approach to ultimate reality lies beyond the usual path 
of philosophical discussions ? The author has no doubt taken honest pains 
to assert and justify what his own convictions are. But then the work in 
which he embodies his views should have been undertaken more illucida- 
tively to make the writing intelligible to the readers of the work. In making 
this general remark I do not, however, mean to say that the hook is 
unintelligible throughout. There are chapters which are written clearly, 
and the subjects treated therein are handled admirably. It is only at knotty 
places that the argumentation is found to be rather too subtle, and, I am 
afraid, not quite free from inoonsistenoies. On the whole, however, the 
book appears to be, in its methods of presentation, a new approach to a most 
diflBeult problem and a new way of its solution. The exposition attempted 
covers an extensive ground, bringing in subjects, which are, more or less, 
directly or indirectly, connected with the main problem. 
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THE BIRD-MEN* 

Over eai:th and waters has he triumphed, 
and now the Demon of Machines 
has fashioned birds of men 
to conquer the heights as well. 

The birds — so colourful, so joyous, 
companions of multi-coloured clouds — 
are fashioned by the artists in Paradise ; 
to the blue sky and strong winds 
are they kin. 

They sport to the rhythm of the breeze, 
they sing to the tune of unconfined space, 
their awakenings harmonize 
with the coming of the dawnlight 
to the warbling woods. 

The flutter of their gay wings 
ripples on the vast sea of calm 
under the vast sky. 

From ages immemorial, 

coursing through the pathways of the sky, 

* Translated from the original Bengali of Eabindranath Tagore ( in 

1940 ) by Ksbltish Roy. 
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have they bfought the message of life 
to the woods and hills. 

Today sheet defiance has sptead its wings, 
and arrogant in its pride of power 
the lifeless machine soars, 

— unblest by the gods, 
unacknowledged by the sun and the moon ; 
disowning the very sky, it 200ms overhead 
desecrating the air with its strident roar. 

Man’s profanity rides the region of clouds, 
defiling with unholy glee 
the very light of heaven. 

The doom has come at last 

and discord hurls itself like thunder, 

reckless, unchecked and uncontrolled. 

Malice feeds the fiame of death 
and terror spreads from shore to shore. 

If in the midst of this flaming ruin 
God finds not His own true seat, 
then, O Lord of Thunder, my God, — 
let the very last chapter of this story 
come to its finale 
in the fiery wrath of Rudra. 

Out of her affliction, the world prays, 

“Let green groves resound over again 
with the rapture of birdnotes.” 




CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS* 


Rabindranath Tagore 

A CHINESE author writes : “The terrible tragic aspect of the 
situation in China is that, while the Chinese nation is called upon 
to throw away its own civilisation and adopt the civilisation of 
modern Europe, there is not one single educated man in the 
whole Empire who has the remotest idea of what this modern 
European civilisation really is.” 

The word “civilisation” being a European word, we have 
hardly yet taken the trouble to find out its real meaning. For 
over a century we have accepted it, as we may accept a gift 
horse, with perfect tmst, never caring to count its teeth. Only 
very lately We have begun to wonder if we realise in its truth 
what the western people mean when they speak of civilisation. 
We ask ourselves, “Has it the same meaning as some word in 
our own language which denotes for us the idea of human 
perfection ?” 

Civilisation cannot merely be a growing totality of happen- 
ings that by chance have assumed a particular shape and tendency 
which we consider to be excellent. It must be the expression 
of some guiding moral force which we have evolved in our 
society for the object of attaining perfection. The word 
‘perfection^ has a simple and definite meaning when applied to 
an inanimate thing, or even to a creature whose life has princi- 
pally a biological significance. But man being complex and 
always on the path of transcending himself, the meaning of the 
word ‘perfection’ as applied to him, cannot be crystallised into 
an inflexible idea. This has made it possible for different races to 
have different shades of definition for this term. 

* Wb aie glad to reprint tMs article wliioh. -was originally delivered as a lecture in 
China during the Poet’s tour in 1924, and first published in “Palks in China” in 1925. The 
lalevanoe of the author’s analysis of modern civilisation was nevermore obvious J-.'ha.ri today. 
What ha prophesied then is happening before our eyes. — ^Bd. 
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The Sanskrit • word dharma is the nearest synonym in our 
own language, that occurs to me, for the word civilisation. In 
fact, we have no other word except perhaps some newly-coined 
one, lifeless and devoid of atmosphere. The specific meaning 
of dharma is that principle which holds us firm together and 
leads us to our best welfare. The radical meaning of this word 
is the essential quality of a thing. 

Dharma for man is the best expression of what he is in 
truth. He may reject dharma and may choose to be an animal 
or a machine and thereby may not injure himself, may even gain 
strength and wealth from an external and material point of view ; 
yet this will be worse than death for him as a man. It has been 
said in our scriptures : Throng a-dharma { the negation of dharma ) 
man prospers^ gains what appears desirable^ conquers enemies^ but 
perishes at the root. 

One who is merely a comfortable money-making machine 
does not carry in himself the perfect manifestation of man. He 
is like a gaudily embroidered purse which is empty. He raises 
a rich altar in his life to the blind and deaf image of a yawning 
negation and all the costly sacrifices continually offered to it are 
poured into the mouth of an ever hungry abyss. And, 
according to our scriptures, even while he swells and shouts 
and violently gesticulates, he perishes. 

The same idea has been expressed by the great Chinese 
sage, Lao-tze, in a different manner, wheii he says : One who 
may die^ but will not perish^ has life e'eerlasting. In this he 
also suggests that when a man reveals his truth he lives, and 
that truth itself is dharma. Civilisation, according to this ideal, 
should be the expression of man’s dharma in his corporate life. 

We have for over a century been dragged by the 
prosperous West behind its chariot, choked by the dust, 
deafened by the noise, humbled by our own helplessness, and 
overwhelmed by the speed. We agreed to acknowledge that 
this chariot-drive was progress, and that progress was civilisa- 
tion. If we ever ventured to ask, “Progress towards what. 
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and progress for whom ?” — was considered to be peculiarly 
and ridiculously oriental to entertain such doubts about the 
absoluteness of progress. Of late, a voice has come to us 
bidding us to take count not only of the scientific perfection 
of the chariot but of the depth of the ditches lying across its 
path. 

When I was a child I had the freedom to make my own 
toys out of trifles and create my own games from imagination. 
In my happiness my playmates had their full share ; in fact 
the complete enjoyment of my games depended upon their 
taking part in them. One day, in this paradise of our 
childhood, entered a temptation from the market world of the 
adult. A toy bought from an English shop was given to one 
of our companions ; it was perfect, big and wonderfully life- 
like. He became proud of the toy and less mindful of the 
game ; he kept that expensive thing carefully away from us, 
glorying in his exclusive possession of it, feeling himself 
superior to his playmates whose toys were cheap. I am sure 
if he could have used the modem language of history he 
would have said that he was more civiHsed than ourselves to 
the extent of his owning that ridiculously perfect toy. 

One thing he failed to realise in his excitement — a fact 
which at the moment seemed to him insignificant,— that this 
temptation obscured something a great deal more perfect than 
his toy, the revelation of the perfect child. The toy merely 
expressed his wealth, but not the child’s creative spirit, not- 
the cljuld’s generous joy in his play, his open invitation to 
all who were his compeers to his play-world. 

Once there was an occasion for me to motor down to 
Calcutta from a place a hundred miles away. Something 
wrong with the mechanism made it necessary for us to have 
a repeated supply of water almost every half an hour. At 
the first village where we were compelled to stop, we asked 
the help of a man to find water for us. It proved quite a 
task for him, but when we offered him his reward, poor 
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though he was, he tefused to accept it. In fifteen other villages 
the same thing happened. In a hot country where travellers 
constantly need water, and where the water supply grows 
scanty in summer, the villagers consider it their duty to offer 
water to those who need it. They could easily make a business 
of it, following the inexorable law of demand and supply. 
But the ideal which they consider to be their dharma has 
become one with their life. To ask them to sell it, is like 
asking them to sell their life. They do not claim any personal 
merit for possessing it. 

Lao-tze speaking about the man who is truly good says : 
He quickens., but owns not. He acts, but clams not. Merit he 
accomplishes, hut dwells not on it. Since he does not dwell on it, it 
will never leave him. That which is outside ourselves we can sell, 
but that which is one with our life we cannot. This complete 
assimilation of truth belongs to the paradise of perfection ; it 
lies beyond the purgatory of self-consciousness. To have reached 
it proves a long process of civilisation. 

To be able to take a considerable amount of trouble in 
order to supply water to a passing stranger and yet never to 
claim merit or reward for it seems absurdly and negligibly simple 
compared with the capacity to produce an amazing number of 
things per minute. A millionaire tourist, ready to corner the 
food market and grow rich by driving the whole world to the 
brink of starvation, is sure to feel too superior to notice this 
.simple thing while rushing through our villages at sixty miles an 
hour. For it is not aggressive like a telegraphic pole that pokes 
our attention with its hugely long finger, or resounding like his 
own motor engine that shouts its discourtesy to the silent music 
of the spheres. 

Yes, it is simple ; but that simplicity is the product of 
centuries of culture ; such simplicity is difi&cult of imitation. 
In a few years’ time it might be possible for me to learn how to 
make holes in thousands of needles instantaneously by turning a 
wheel, but to be absolutely simple in one’s hospitality to one’s 
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enemy or to a stranger requires generations of training. Simpli- 
city takes no account of its own value, claims no wages, and 
therefore those who are enamoured of power do not realise that 
simplicity of spiritual expression is the highest product of civilisa- 
tion. 

A process of disintegration can kill this rare fruit of a 
higher life, as a whole race of birds possessing some rare beauty 
can be made extinct by the vulgar power of avarice which has 
civilised weapons. This fact was clearly proved to me when I 
found that the only place where a price was expected for the 
water given to us, was when we reached a suburb of Calcutta, 
where life was richer, the water supply easier and more abundant, 
and where progress flowed in numerous channels in all directions. 
We must get to know this force of disintegration, and how it 
works. 

Creation is the revelation of truth through the rhythm of 
form, its dualism consisting of the expression and the material. 
Of these the material must offer itself as a sacrifice in absolute 
loyalty to the expression. It must know that it can be 
no end in itself and therefore by the pressure of its 
voluminousness it should not carry men away from their creative 
activities. 

In India we have a species of Sanskrit poem in which all 
the complex grammatical rules are deliberately illustrated. This 
produces continual sparks of delight in the minds of some 
readers, who, even in a work of art, seek some tangible proof of 
power, almost physical in its manifestation. This shows that by 
special cultivation a kind of mentality can be produced which is 
capable of taking delight in the mere spectacle of power, mani- 
pulating materials, forgetting that materials have no value of 
their own. We see the same thing in the modern western world 
where progress is measured by the speed with which materials 
are multiplying. Their measure ' by horse-power is one before 
which spirit-power has made itself humble. Horse-power drives, 
spirit-power sustains. That which drives is called the 
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principle of progress, that which sustains we call dharma j 
and this word dharma I believe should be translated as 
civilisation. 

We have heard from the scientist that an atom consists 
of a nucleus drawing its companions round it in a rhythm 
of dance and thus forms a perfect unit. A civilisation 
remains healthy and strong as long as it contains in its 
centre some creative ideal that binds its members in a rhythm 
of relationship. It is a relationship which is beautiful and 
not merely utilitarian. When this creative ideal which is 
dharma gives place to some overmastering passion, then this 
civilisation bursts into conflagration like a star that has lighted 
its own funeral pyre. From its modest glow of light this 
civilisation flares up into a bla^ze, only to end in violent 
extinction. 

Western society, for some ages, had for its central motive 
force a great spiritual ideal and not merely an impetus to 
progress. It had its religious faith which was actively busy 
in bringing about reconciliation among the conflicting forces of 
society. What it held to be of immense value was the perfection 
of human relationship, to be obtained by controlling the egoistic 
instincts of man, and by giving him a philosophy of his funda- 
mental unity. In the course of the last two centuries, however, the 
West found access to Nature’s storehouse of power, and ever 
since all its attention has been irresistibly drawn in that direction. 
Its inner ideal of civilisation has thus been pushed aside by the 
love of power. 

Man’s ideal has for its field of activity the whole of human 
nature from its depth to its height. The light of this ideal is 
gentle because diffused, its life is subdued because all-embracing. 
It is serene because it is great ; it is meek because it is compre- 
hensive. But our passion is narrow ; its limited field gives it an 
intensity of impulse. Such an aggressive force of greed has of 
late possessed the western mind. This has happened within a 
very short period, and has created a sudden deluge of things 
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smotheting all time and space over the earth. All that was human 
is being broken into fragments. 

In trying to maintain some semblance of unity among 
such a chaos of fractions, organisations are established for manu- 
facturing, in a wholesale quantity, peace, or piety, or social 
welfare. But such organisations can never have the character of 
a perfect unit. Surely they are needed as we need our drinking 
vessels, but more for the water than for themselves. They are 
mere burdens by themselves and if we take pleasure in 
multiplying them indefinitely the result may be astoundingly 
clever, but unfortunately fatal to Ufe. 

I have read somewhere an observation of Plato in which 
he says : “An intelligent and socialised community will continue 
to grow only as long as it can remain a unit ; beyond that point 
growth must cease, or the community will disintegrate and cease 
to be an organic being.’^ That spirit of the unit is only main- 
tained when its nucleus is some living sentiment of dharma, 
leading to co-operation and to a common sharing of life's 
gifts. 

Lao-tze has said ; IS^ot knowing the eternal causes passions to 
rise ; and that' is evil. Comforts and conveniences ate pursued, things 
are multiplied, the eternal is obscured, the passions are roused, 
and the evil marches triumphant from continent to continent 
mutilating man. And we are asked to build triumphal arches for 
this march of death. Let us at least refuse to acknowledge its 
victory, even if we cannot retard its progress. Let us die, as your 
Lao-tze has said, and yet not perish. 

It is said in our scriptures : In greed is sin, in sin death. 
The Chinese philosopher has said : No greater calamity than greed. 
These sentences carry the wisdom of ages. When greed becomes 
the dominant character of a people it forebodes destruction for 
them, and no mere organisation like the League of Nations can 
ever save them. To let the flood of self-seeking flow unchecked 
from the heart of the nation and at the same time try to build 
an outer dam across its path can never succeed. The deluge 
a 
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will burst forth with a greater force because of the resistance. 
Lao-tze says : Not self-seeking, he gaineth life. Life’s principle 
is in this and therefore in a society all the training and teachings 
that make for life are those that help us in our control of selfish 
greed. 

When civilisation was living, that is to say, when most of 
its movements were related to an inner ideal and not to an 
external compulsion, then money had not the same value as it 
has now. Do you not realise what an immense difference that 
fact has made in our life, and how barbarously it has cheapened 
those things which are invaluable in our inheritance ? We have 
grown so used to this calamitous change that we do not fully 
realise the indignity it imposes upon us. 

I ask you to imagine a day, if it does ever come, when in 
a meeting everybody will leave his chair and stand up in awe 
if a man enters who has a greater number of human skulls 
strung in his necklace than have his fellow beings. We can have 
no hesitation to-day in admitting that this would be pure 
barbarism. Are there no other tokens of a similar degradation 
for man, — are there no other forms of human skulls than those 
which the savages so proudly wear ? 

In olden times the mere hoarding of millions was never 
considered as wealth unless it had some crown of glory with 
which to proclaim its ideal greatness. In the East as well as in 
the West, man, in order to save his inherent dignity, positively 
despised money which represented merely a right of possession 
and no moral responsibility. Money-making as a profession 
was everywhere contemptuously treated, and men, who made 
big profits the sole end of their life, were looked down upon. 

There was a time in India when our Brahmins were held in 
reverence, not only for their learning and purity of life, but for 
their utter indifference to material wealth. This only shows that 
our society was fully conscious that its very life depended upon 
its ideals, which were never to be insulted by anything that 
belonged to a passion for self-seeking. But because to-day 
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progress is considered to be characteristic of civilisation, and 
because this progress goes on gathering an unending material 
extension, money has established its universal sovereignty. For 
in this world of ambition money is the central power-house 
sending impulsions in all directions. 

In former days, the monarchs of men were not ashamed 
humbly to pay thdr’respect to men of intellect or those who had 
spiritual or creative gifts. For the qualities of the higher life 
were the motive force of the civilisation of those times. But 
to-day men, whatever their position, never think that they are 
humiliating themselves when they offer their homage to men of 
corpulent cash, not always because they expect any benefit there- 
from, but because of the bare fact of its possession. This 
denotes a defeat of the complete man by the materialman. 
This huge degradation, like a slimy reptile, has spread its coils 
round the whole human world. Before we can rescue humanity 
from the bondage of its interminable tail, we must free our mind 
from the sacrilege of worship offered to this unholy power, this 
evil dragon which can never be the presiding deity of the civilisa- 
tion of man. 

The danger, however, is not so much from the enemy who 
attacks, but from the defender who may betray. It fills my 
heart with a great feeling of dismay when, among the present 
generation of young men, I see signs of their succumbing to a 
fascination for mere size and power. They go about seeking for 
civilisation amongst the wilderness of sky-scrapers, in the shriek- 
ing headlines of news-journals, and the shouting vociferation of 
demagogues. They leave their own great prophets who had a 
far-seeking vision of truth, and roam in the dusk begging for a 
loan of light from some glow-worm which can only hold its 
niggardly lantern for the purpose of crawling towards its 
nearest dust^ 

They will learn the meaning of the word civilisation, when 
they come back home and truly understand what that great 
master, Lao-tze, wanted to teach when he said : Those who have 
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virtue attend to their obligations ; those who ham no virtue attend to 
their claims. In this saying he has expressed in a few words 
what I have tried to explain in this paper. Progress which is not 
related to an inner ideal, but to an attraction which is external, 
seeks to satisfy our endless claims. But civilisation, which is an 
ideal, gives us power and joy to fulfil our obligations. 

About the stiffening of life and hardening of heart caused 
by the organisation of power and production, he says with pro- 
found truth : 

The grass as well as the trees ^ while they live., are tender, are 
supple ; when they die they are rigid and dry. Thus the hard and the 
strong are the com t anions of death. The tender and the delicate are 
the comtanions of life. Therefore he who in arms is strong will not 
conquer. The strong and the great stay below. The tender and the 
delicate stay above. 

Our sage in India says, as I have quoted before : By the 
help of a-dharma men prosper, they find what they desire, they 
conquer enemies, but they perish at the root. The wealth which is 
not welfare grows with a rapid vigour, but it carries within itself 
the seed of death. This wealth has been nourished in the West 
by the blood of men and the harvest is ripening. The same 
warning was also given centuries ago by your sage when he 
said : Things thrive and then grow old. This is called Un-reason. 
Un-reason soon ceases. 

Your teacher has said : To increase life is called a blessing. 
For, the increase of life, unlike the increase of things, never 
transcends the limits of life’s unity. The mountain pine grows 
tall and great, its every inch maintains the rhythm of an inner 
balance, and therefore even in its seeming extravagance it has the 
reticent grace of self-control. The tree and its productions 
belong to the same vital system of cadence ; the timber, leaves, 
flowers and fruits are one with the tree ; their exuberance is not 
a malady of exaggeration, but a blessing. But systems which 
mainly are for making profits and not for supplying life’s needs, 
encourage an obesity of ugliness in our society, obliterating the 
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fine modulations of petsonality from its features. Not being one 
with our life, they do not conform to its rhythm. 

Our living society, which should have dance in its . steps, 
music in its voice, beauty in its limbs, which should have its 
metaphor in stats and flowers, maintaining its harmony with 
God’s creation, becomes, under the tyranny of a prolific greed, 
like an overladen market-cart, jolting and creaking on the road 
that leads from things to the Nothing, tearing ugly ruts across 
the green life till it breaks down under the burden of its vulgarity 
on the wayside, reaching nowhere. For, this is called Un-reason^ 
as your teacher has said, and Un-rmon soon ceases. 



indictment 


Intoxicated with the wine of blood 
they spread devastation far and wide. 

Pity them, the inhuman machines : 
they are only the blind tools of Death. 

But, there are those others 
— cruel by calculation — 
who tear the vitals of humanity 
in malicious fren2y : 
and, they are termed men I 
Alas for man, alas for his brazen tongue, 
when his words suffice not 
to utter the emphatic indictment 
of hate and horror 
of counterfeits that are called men. 

I ask of the god of time yet again : 

When will the end come 
of the masked brute ? 

Will it come 
with the awful stillness, 
when the last things have crumbled down 
and the funeral fire has nought left to burn ? 

December i8, 

1940. 

Midnight. 

* Tianslated from the original Bengali by Kshitish Boy. 







By Rabindranath Tagore 



HOW FAR DO I BELIEVE IN GANDHISM ? 


Nitmal Kumar Bose 

I HAVE tried to study Gandhiji’s writings with reverence, and 
have also written essays on various aspects of his teaching. But 
in these essays, I have always tried to reduce myself to zero, 
and thus, I hope, I have been able to understand Gandhism 
better than if I should have been burdened with my personal 
ideas from the very beginning of the enquiry. But, I believe, 
the time has now come when I should try to find out how far 
there is agreement or difference between my own ideas and 
those of Gandhiji, as I have understood him. 

GANDHIJI’S PHILOSOPHY OP HISTOBY 

Gandhiji believes that, in spite of seeming reverses, 
humanity is on the upward grade, and human history is really a 
story of unfoldment in terms of spirituality. Although he does 
not appear to have written so explicitly, yet he seems to believe 
that all this progress which we observe in course of evolution, is 
in accordance with God’s own plan and has, moreover, a 
definite object in view, viz. the realization of the fact of human 
unity by all men on earth. 

Now, this is a point where I find it hard to agree with him. 
And so also with many Socialists. Many of my Socialist friends 
seem to believe that there is an inevitable progressive urge in 
human history ; and this, they hold, is in conformity with the 
laws of biological evolution. Where Gandhiji speaks of God, 
they speak of Nature and of History. 

This is where I find some difficulty in agreement. If we 
look at the sum-total of human history, we find there has been 
undoubtedly some amount of progress, though that has not 
substantially affected man’s inborn capacities in the course of the 
last ten or twenty thousand years. A child of today is bom 
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with the same fiitid of instincts as, say, a child of the Bronze or 
Iron Ages. But there has been a steady accumulation in man’s 
civilizational or cultural equipment during all these centuries. 
This cultural environment, in which a child is nurtured from the 
moment it is born, modifies human behaviour to a very large 
extent. And as there has been cultural progress due to 
accumulation of experiences, human beings also seem to show a 
progressive trend in their behaviour as compared to men of earlier 
ages. But this progress is not inborn, nor is it such as to serve 
mankind in times of crisis. In moments of panic, men behave like 
animals and all the cultured behaviour of centuries vanishes from 
them in a moment, 

I do not, therefore, see any reason to believe that there has 
been any real progress in man’s instinctive equipment. Moreover, 
when there are doubts about the progress itself, and when much 
of the observed progress is due to the mere piling up of elements 
of civilization, I do not find any justification for the belief that 
there is any deterministic trend observable in human evolution. 

In spite of these reservations, we do admit there has been 
some amount of change for the better in human behaviour when 
we take a long view of things. On closer analysis, we find that 
this has been due not only to the accumulation of cultural 
equipment, as we have already stated, but also to the fact that 
men have been born from time to time in the world with more 
love, more sympathy than was stamped upon them by their 
immediate environment. And these men, endowed with love 
for mankind, have utilized the cultural accumulation of centuries 
for the alleviation of human suffering. Selfish men have been 
known to use humanity’s civilizational gains for selfish purposes. 
Much of the science of today is used to kill mankind, and that 
for serving small sectional interests. But men have also been 
bom, now and then, with more love than was theoretically 
justified by the circumstances under which they were born. Marx 
was born with more sympathy and a larger vision of human 
unity than his immediate cultural environment justified. So was 
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Buddha. So is- Gandhi today. This love may have been in 
them from the very beginning ; or it may have had small normal 
beginnings, and later on may have been increased beyond measure 
by later application or sadhana, as a Hindu philosopher would 
like to say. 

It seems to me that this love has been more responsible 
for human progress than any other single factor that I know of. 
I do not know if the emergence of such men of love and of 
vision, who utilize man’s conquests over nature, his accumulated 
experiences, for the total welfare of the human race, is governed 
by any greater law which usually escapes our analysis. I have 
never come across any experience to justify such a belief And 
so long as it is so, I would prefer to believe that the observed 
amount of human progress has been more due to the operation 
of intelligent love and of will applied to outward circumstances 
than to any other known factor. 

This brings the task of human re-organization within the 
ambit of our power. We would try to modify the exercise of will 
of large numbers of human beings in order to bring about a change 
in objective cultural circumstances. This is where I would 
come back to an agreement with Mahatma Gandhi and a depar- 
ture from the views of many Socialists. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS FACTORS 

A Socialist would immediately say, “Yes, that is all right. 
But then your will can only be effective if the outward circums- 
tances are favourable to that end,” I would not hesitate to 
agree with him ; but I would look upon the proportionate 
strength of will and circumstance in a slightly different light 
from my Socialist friend. I value will more and circumstance 
less than my friend ; but this is merely a difference in quantity 
and not in quality. 

But this difference in valuation leads us to different lines 
of action in bringing about social change. My friend would say, 
we should strictly follow along the lines described in broad 
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outline by Karl Marx, for there is no second line of action for 
humanity’s emancipation ; 'whereas, I would say with Gandhiji, 
let us take care of the subjective thing, the objective circumstances 
will also inevitably change, but let us not make too much 
of them. In other words, whereas the Socialist would try to 
break men’s present habits and create a new set of habits by first 
capturing the State and by placing the State under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, I, as a follower of Gandhi, would say that 
that is not the way to change humanity for the better. The 
forces of social evolution are varied enough to allow the operation 
of another method of revolution. And that is where we 
concentrate upon educating the will of mankind, being sure that 
the outward circumstances will change in correspondence with 
the inner change. Non-violent iion-cooperation is that process 
by means of which we change the world and also educate the 
will from the very beginning of our activities. Our educative 
process begins, not after the State is won for dictatorship of 
the proletariat, but long before that. 

SWARAJ 

One thing which appeals to me very much in Gandhiji’s 
writings, is his conception of Swaraj. In that Swaraj, every man 
is bound by the law of bread-labour. Only children and the 
sick and the aged would be exempt from it, and all the rest will 
have to labour by means of their body, enough to produce their 
daily bread or its equivalent, by application in some occupation 
like agriculture and weaving or their allied pursuits. Such men 
will form voluntary associations for the government of social, 
political and economic life. Of economic decentrali2ation, I 
shall speak later on. But so far as social and political decentra- 
liaation is concerned, I find myself in sympathy with Gandhiji’s 
ideas, which appear to me to approach Kropotkin’s ideal of 
Anarchist Communism in many respects. 

Decentralization of power not only prevents the chances and 
the temptation of corruption at the centre, but, I suppose, it 
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has the additional metit of making mote men responsible fot the 
work and welfare of the world than complete centralization. The 
stimulation of individual initiative, I consider to be a good and 
desirable thing. It also appears good that the power of the State 
should be reduced to the utmost possible extent, of course, 
consistent witli the , preservation of efficiency, I also believe that, 
theoretically at least, this can be brought about by non-violent 
non-cooperation. If that also proves to be practically so, it 
would be undoubtedly an improvement on all the other methods 
which have been suggested towards the same end. Thus, 
both intellectually and emotionally, I would like to see Swara} 
self-rule brought into being by non-violent non-coopetation. 

THE METHOD 

But the question arises, in this world of econofiaic 4:efifr^r 
lizatioD, is it possible to bring about economic decentraliza^sn P 
Against this background of economic centralization, is it possible 
to do without corresponding political centralization ? It is quite 
tight that political decentralization should go hand in hand with 
economic decentralization. That is why Gandhiji holds Khadi 
and Satyagraha to be two faces of the same coin. But is it 
possible to overcome the present centralization in the world by 
non-violent non-cooperation ? This is where I have neither any 
conviction of my own, nor where Gandhiji’s faith in the basic 
non-violent nature of the masses finds a ready echo in my heart. 
To me, the masses are intrinsically neither violent nor non- 
violent. The Indian masses are steeped in stupor and ignorance ; 
and I concede it may be equally possible for them to be moved 
one way or the other. 

Whether the method of non-violent non-cooperation will 
be effective on a mass scale or not, is not known at the present 
moment. It has been known to succeed admirably in the 
individual sphere, as violence never has. So I am prepared to 
wait, watch and even help, where I can, in its mass-operation. 
The art of non-violent warfare is unknown to many of us ; 
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we have not experience enough in it to take the initiative 
when Gandhiji is not there to help us. But I have no cynicism, 
and am prepared to follow his leadership like a soldier as long 
as the expert in non-violent technique is there to guide us. May 
be, such obedience and experience wiU ultimately bring faith in 
the method to us ; and in the end even give us the strength to 
take the initiative when more seasoned soldiers have been taken 
away from our midst. 

But one thing I do know. And tliat is, that it is faith of 
the kind that Gandhiji has, which has brought victory of the will 
over circumstances, and thus been responsible for progress in 
human affairs in the past. Knowing this, and having an inner 
sympathy with this love and this faith and an intellectual— though 
not sentimental— aversion against violence, I would do all I 
can to foster the cause for which Gandhiji is fighting. 

I know this is not “living faith” in the technique of non- 
violent non-cooperation on a mass scale ; but this is where I 
stand. 

E'OONOMIC DEGENTEALIZATION 

It may be true that if we eschew the present methods of 
production and bring about decentralization in the productive 
sphere it will lower man’s actual or potential standard of living 
to a certaih extent. More human labour may then be required 
than if the world were completely socialized and scientific pro- 
duction brought absolutely under communal control, and in the 
interest of humanity taken as a whole. 

Here my sympathies are with Socialists ; but I would say, 
that, the above case has not yet been wholly proved. If it is 
absolutely necessary to have centralization in the productive 
sphere for the sake of unadulterated human welfare, then 
let us have it by all means. But let us have as little 
as possible of centralization in the political sphere. For 
that is an evil. Even if it be proved that political centrali- 
zation is absolutely necessary for human progress, I would 
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suggest that cettain men, who think differently, ought to be 
given the liberty to think and act even contrary to the State’s 
wishes, provided they remain non-violent and also forfeit the 
advantages which accrue to them from social life. These men 
must be released from the operation of the State’s laws under these 
conditions ; and thus, human liberty purchased by the surrender 
of earthly goods, will lead mankind farther along the line of 
progress than drilling along a particular line of habits ever can, 
however estimable the latter may be. 

But that apart, I am firmly of opinion with respect to 
Gandhiji that if economic centralization is proved to be absolutely 
necessary for human welfare, we shall surely find him voting on 
our side. His emphasis upon khadi and its corollary activities 
is, to me, a symbol of his insistence upon the need of valuing the 
human question above all others in economic considerations. 
In the flush of Science’s victory over Nature, we have often been 
led astray and forgotten Man. And in that dark moment of 
our intellect, we have allowed greed and selfishness to rule our 
hearts. Science has been made to serve profit not humanity ; 
and it is against this constitution of things that Gandhiji is 
fighting with all his might. Here I am prepared to go the whole 
way with him. 

SWARAJ AND THE STATE 

In Gandhiji’s ideal conception, the State is not there, its 
place being taken by voluntary associations formed for the sake 
of social government. But today, in India, we have to fight 
against one highly centralized power ; and a certain amount of 
centralization seems inevitable in the organization which is going 
to replace it. That is why we find Gandhiji fighting for Indian 
independence and voting for the Congress government when it 
was in power. 

In that State which we shall build up, what shall be the 
position of Capital and of Labour ? Shall the State subordinate 
both in the interest of something called the Nation, or shall 
the interests of Labour alone be its prime concern ? 
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Gandhiji’s uttefaiices on this subject ate not ail unifotm. 
In his Indian Home Kule (1908), he laid down, as his fundamental 
principle, that it is Swaraj only when the peasantry, i. e. the actual 
producer, felt that he had now gained the power to direct his 
own destiny, either by himself or through his freely chosen 
representatives, the ultimate power always residing with him. 
Gandhiji has also written to the effect that only when the means 
of production are jointly held by the commune and used solely 
for human welfare, will he be satisfied about the economic 
welfare of the world. 

He has also written that some amount of inequality may 
be inevitable even though equality is the desired goal. He is 
prepared for a certain amount of difference in wages, if by that 
alone men can be stimulated to put forth their best in the service 
of mankind. These are things where we can wholly agree with liim. 
But, as against this, he has also written that if the zemindars 
behave properly towards their tenants, and do not override the 
“legitimate” interests of the peasantry, he will allow the zemin- 
dary system to remain. 

I have carefully gone through the several statements of 
Gandhiji where he has expressed this sentiment. And I have 
come to the conclusion that this is not what he considers 
desirable. It is an opinion on the basis of existing transitory 
facts ; his permanent ideal being that, in the end, all men should 
be turned labourers and there would be no rich, no poor, no 
exploiter and no exploited. Unfortunately he once said that the 
rich and poor will perhaps remain till the end of time ; but 
fortunately, he has never expressed the opinion that this is a 
desirable goal. It was evidently in conformity with his other 
statement, viz. “My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I 
can see, it is not to be realised. I therefore work for equitable 
distribution” ( Young India^ 17. 5. 37 ). 

However, we would have been much more happy if he 
had said nothing of the kind to zemindars. We can understand 
his faith in human nature, his emphasis upon the voluntary 
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method of liquidation of pfoprietotship. But personally I hold 
that this, combined with his previous half-assurance to zemin- 
dars that they can retain their position of moral leadership if 
they surrender economic advantages completely and become 
trustees, is a doctrine under which selfish men may easily take 
shelter without becoming trustees in the sense in which Gandhiji 
wishes them to be. 

If, instead of this, he only teaches the toiling millions of 
what wrong has been done to them in the past, how they have 
suffered through their own weakness as well as through the greed 
and violence of others ; if he trains and guides them in such a 
manner that they gain the power of dictating what is "legitimate” 
and what “illegitimate”, if all this power comes to the masses 
through non-violent non-cooperation, then none would be 
happier than myself. I would appreciate Gandhiji’s abundant 
love even for the exploiters of today. I would appreciate his 
desire to convert even them to the path of no-exploitation. , But 
I would wish him to teU the zemindars straightaway that, in the 
end, no exploitation will be countenanced in a free world. He 
can request them to be trustees, but if they do not become 
trustees, he should tell them, the State or the smaller Communes 
will ultimately have to confiscate their property in the interest of 
the toiling millions. 

True, this is also Mahatma Gandhi’s own opinion. In an 
interview given in 1934* as well as at the Eound Table 
Conference in London in 1932, he expressed himself to be almost 
wholly of this very same opinion. In his conception of the 
State in a free India, all interests ate to be subjected to scmtiny 
^d revised in conformity with the interests of the toiling 
millions. If any of these interests is not capable of revision, it 
must subside. 

Thus although Gandhiji places a very high value on the 


• Studies m OaMMsm, bj Nirmal Kmnar Bose. D. M. Library, Oaloutta 1940, 
pp. 40'46. 
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voluntary methodi, yet, in case it does not bring about the desired 
result, he would permit the State to use the minimum of violence 
in Older to turn things into the service of the masses alone. This 
is where we feel happy, and find justification for the occasional 
statement of Gandhiji that he is also a Socialist in his belief, but 
of a different kind. 

THE NATION AND HUMANITY 

What then about Nationalism ? Some of my friends have 
compared Gandhiji’s views with regard to the relation between 
Capital and Labour with that of the Fascists where they try to 
form a compromise between the two in the larger interests of the 
Nation. My friends believe that Gandhism will readily lead the 
Fascist way and not the Socialist one. 

But here I shall join issue with them. It is true that 
Gandhiji has, in the present state of our national evolution, tried 
to harness both the peasantry as well as the capitalist class to the 
national cause ; and it is also true that some capitalists have 
profited by their association with him. But there are two points 
where he departs very widely from Fascism. One is that in the 
State of his conception, the interests of the toiling millions will 
occupy the supreme position. This is a point which we have 
already discussed. The other is that he never dreams of benefit- 
ing the Indian nation at the expense of any other nation. Not 
only so. His idea is that if Inia possesses anything which other 
people in the world do not possess but need, then it is the duty of 
India to place it voluntarily at the service of humanity with- 
out any thought of profit whatsoever. Gandhiji always thinks 
in terms of humanity taken as a whole, and never cut up into 
water-tight compartments marked off from one another by racial, 
religious or linguistic barriers. It is in this respect that he departs 
widest from Fascism. If India has ever been the chosen land 
for him, it has always been his dream that the land should lead 
the world in the art of self-sacrifice and not in anything else. 
Obviously such a nation, if we can call it a nation, will not 
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exploit othef nations, but will setve to enrich the life of 
humanity. 

It is true that many of those who follow Mahatma Gandhi 
are not humanists but nationalists in their personal sympathies. 
They have turned Gandhiji, or wish to turn him, into a symbol 
of nationalism ; and in their hands. Gandhism may readily 
degenerate into a form of Fascism when he is no longer 
with us. 

But as long as he is living, there is no doubt that he will 
never allow the Indian nation to prosper at the expense of any 
other nation. He has always maintained that the path of Truth 
is narrow as the sword’s edge ; in other words, if we do not 
keep the light of Truth burning clearly within us, there is every 
danger of our taking a wrong course in our life. And here 
he wants us to keep the interests of toiling humanity above 
everything else in our political considerations. 

We shall therefore close with a few quotations from 
Mahatma Gandhi, showing how, for the last twenty years, he has 
been above the spirit of narrow nationalism, and how his ideal 
has always been to setve, not India’s, but humanity’s cause, 
through the achievement of India’s independence by non-violent 
non-cooperation. 

“My religion has no geographical limits. If I have a living 
faith in it, it will transcend my love for India herself” ( Yom% 
India^ ii. 8. 20 ). 

“Isolated independence is not the goal of the world-states. 
It is voluntary interdependence” ( Young India^ 17. 7. 24. ). 

“There is no limit to extending our service to our neigh- 
bours across State-made frontiers. God never made those 
frontiers” ( Young India, 31. 12. 51 ). 

“We want freedom for our country, but not at the expense 
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01 exploitation of others, not so as to degrade other countries. 
For my own part I do not want the freedom of India if it means 
the extinction of England or the disappearance of Englishmen. 
I want the freedom of my country so that other countries may learn 
something from my free country, so that the resources of my 
country might be utilised for the benefit of mankind. Just as the 
cult of patriotism teaches us today that the individual has to die 
for the family, the family has to die for the village, the village for 
the district, the district for the province, and the province for the 
country, even so a country has to be free in order that it may die, 
if necessary, for the benefit of the world. My love therefore of 
nationalism’ or my idea of nationalism is that my country may 
become free, that if need be the whole of the country may die, 
so that the human races may live. There is no room for race 
hatred there. Let that be our nationalism’^ ( Gmdhiji in Indian 
Villages, 1927 , page 170 ). 



MEMORIES* 


Sfeemati Krishna Hutheesing 

“Memories aie like toses in Decembet,” said a poet. They are 
when they bring with them the feagf ance of beautiful flowers to 
a lonely soul, but not all memories are beautiful. Some are 
tinged with sadness, some with regret and others bring an ache 
which neither time nor environment can change or lessen. One 
has memories of pleasant days, days of sunshme and laughter. 
Memories of sad days when the sun seemed to be overshadowed 
by dark clouds and life seemed empty and useless. Yet they all 
pass, because they must — some leaving few traces behind, others 
that are unforgettable. 

And so memories assail me each time I return to the home 
of my childhood, happy memories of a marvellous childhood, 
and sad memories of later years — of days gone by which one 
cannot re-live again. Memories that sadden the heart till it is 
near breaking point, for the old home is no longer what it was, 
and each time I return to it some new change has taken place. 

I sat in thp old farhiliar garden, the only unchanged spot 
in a world that is ever changing. Before me stood the statdy 
house that was my home, and as I gazed at it with unseeing eyes, 
with my thoughts far away, the book I had intended to read lay 
on my lap neglected. At my feet and round about lovely 
butterflies flitted. The fresh smell of the grass was good and 
the scent of roses was wafted along on the breeze towards me. 
I lay back with a sigh, for though all around me everything 
looked so beautiful and so peaceful, in my heart there was a dull 
ache for something beyond my grasp — something that I had lost 
and could not And again. And so with my thoughts wandering 
unconnectedly I dozed off, to dream of days that had been but 
were just a memory now. 


* (the aniiliox is Pondiii Jawahaxlal ETdixu’s sislier.— Ed. 
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I saw a house full of people — a large, rambling, old house, 
full of every luxury that taste and money could provide. Its 
master, a fine looking man with a tremendous personality seemed 
to fill the whole house with his presence, his laughter and the 
love with which he surrounded his family. He seemed to be a 
tower of strength that stood between those he loved and all 
harm. The lady of the house, beautiful beyond all description, 
a fragile, gracious little creature flitted about looking after her 
family with ia energy one would hardly believe possible in one 
so frail. Everywhere there was life and activity— happiness and 
contentment, and in such an atmosphere three children 
grew up. 

Some years later. The house was the same but all signs 
of pomp and splendour had gone. Simplicity had taken the 
place of the lavish grandeur of a few years before. But the 
inmates were the same, and the hearty laughter of the master 
still rang throughout the house and cheered all those who might 
be feeling downhearted. For the change had come, not through 
any misfortune, but because of a changed outlook and political 
convictions. 

A few more years passed. It was another house built 
next to the old one. A house like a dream which a loving 
father built for a beloved son but which brought little happiness 
to its inmates and much sorrow. 

In one of the spacious rooms sat an old man with snow- 
white hair, his head bent in thought. He was very ill, and had 
travelled hundreds of miles to arrive home before his son was 
taken away to prison for certain political views that he held. The 
old man too had passed many months in a prison cell for the 
same ideas and he was ready to go again. He had arrived in 
time, but just in time to clasp his son by the hand before he was 
taken away. Near him sat the little woman who had so bravely 
shared his life and all its triumphs and sorrows. She 
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looked more fragile than ever, yet strangely enough it was she 
who gave him the courage to bear up under each new blow, she 
who had been so timid and frail, whilst he had always been so 
fearless and strong. 

In one corner of the room sat the elder daughter of the 
house. She was married and had children and realised fully how 
much anguish her parents must be feeling. Her eyes were glued 
to their faces anxiously and her heart was torn with pain to 
watch their silent suffering and not to be able to help. In 
another part of the room, leaning up against the wall with her 
head turned away from the others, stood the younger daughter. 
In her heart there was an ache also, in her eyes were unshed 
tears, and her mind was seething with rebellious thoughts. The 
others seemed to be resigned to whatever the fates might have 
in store for them — but not she. Sometimes she felt that aU that 
suffering was necessary for a cause as great as theirs. At other 
times doubts and misgivings flooded her mind when she saw her 
parents, burdened with anxiety and loneliness. They could have 
owned the world and lived a life of comfort, free from all cares 
and worries — yet they chose the difficult path of duty and devoted 
their lives to serve humanity and their country. Tortured 
with conflicting thoughts she stood, not daring to look at the 
parents whose suffering she could not help to lessen. The house 
was strangely silent without the loved son, yet even the old house 
seemed to stand more erectly as though immensely proud of the 
son it had sheltered within its walls I The parents sat regardless 
of time, each longing for the son who was only a few miles away 
in a cold prison cell, while they sat in their palatial home, hating 
the comforts surrounding them ! 

Just for a short while they sat, each engrossed in his or 
her own thoughts and these thoughts revolving round the same 
person. For a while only,— then suppressing a sigh the father 
rose, his firm chin set in grim determination. He must be up 
and about and carry on the work his son had been prevented 
from doing, and so squaring his broad shoulders he walked away. 
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And the little woman, mother of a great son, she too got up with 
a brave smile and an aching heart, to carry on the day^’s work just 
as before. 

The years passed. A huge crowd of thousands upon 
thousands of human beings lined the route for miles. Not an eye 
was dry, not a heart that did not ache ais if it had lost something 
of its very own. They were there to pay homage to the great 
dead, for the master was no longer in their midst. Always a 
fighter, he even fought death for many days and nights, to be 
able to live a few more years to see the result of his life’s work. 
But death triumphed, as it always does in the end, and he passed 
away. In a room of that once joyous house sat the widow of 
him who had gone on his last journey, unable even to shed tears, 
for the shock of separation was great. Near her, with his 
arms around her sat her son, his eyes full of tears, for he had 
loved his father deeply. He knew not how to comfort his mother, 
but it was she who comforted him, her strong young son, with 
a soft clasp of the hand. 

Time marched on. The old house had seen many changes, 
and it had still to see many more. Cars stood along the drive 
and policemen were dotted all over the compound. All these 
preparations were for the arrest of the two daughters. They had 
not sat idle all these years but had worked and followed in their 
father’s footsteps, and upheld the tradition of their family. And 
for this they too had to go to prison as their father and brother 
before. Courteously the officers produced the warrant, similingly 
the girls received it, and turned to go inside to collect a few 
belongings. Jupt then the little mother came, as fast as her weak 
limbs could carry her, “What is all this about ?” she asked— 
“why so many cals and people ?” Gently the elder daughter 
put her arm round the mother and told her. For a moment she 
weakened and tears filled her eyes as she clasped her two 
daughters and whispered, “I shall be so lonely without you.” But 
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it was only foi a moment. She straightened her tiny figure and 
faced this new ordeal with all the courage of a baffled lioness. 
“I am proud of you,” she said, “very proud.” “And I am not 
too old to follow suit,” she added with a twinkle in her eye. She 
clasped her daughters once again and put out her hands to give 
them her blessings. But that delicate wisp of a body had under- 
gone too much suffering and anguish, and could bear no more. 
As she raised her hands she fainted away, The girls were driven 
away in a car to their destination, . . .And life went on as usual. 

A prison cell with dark grim walls, within which sat 
two sisters — drawn closer together now than ever before, with a 
common bond. They sat leaning against each "other, looking 
through the iron bars at a beautiful red sky which meant a 
glorious sunset somewhere, beyond those prison walls. Wrapped 
up in thoughts they sat, one longing for her own home, her 
husband and the little children she had left behind ; the other 
longing to hear that infectious laughter of her father’s that never 
failed to give courage and hope, and to feel the beloved mother’s 
arms around her — ^(he mother who was left alone in a big dreary 
house. 

There was a rattling of chains and clanging of doors. 
What was it all about, the prisoners wondered. A wardress 
came towards the sisters— a telegram in her hands. Fearfully 
they took it, then after a second they smiled at each other. So 
she had kept her word, their brave little mother, and she too was 
behind prison bars in some distant prison. How very courageous 
of her, and how ruthless of them that took her — an old woman of 
sixty-five ! 


A few more years had passed. Large crowds had gathered 
again in the house that had seen so much of joy and sorrow. 
It was the little mother who had sighed one evening and given 
up her life, quietly without a word. She had always lived for 
others— she died without troubling anyone. And there she lay 
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on her bed, lovely and so life-like, decked with flowets like a 
queen, for she was one to the very end. 

I saw a lonely house stripped of all its laughter and joy 
standing in the midst of a garden that was no longer cared for. 
Inside, in one of the rooms sat the son, working, ever working 
at his table. He had not had an easy life, nor would he have 
much comfort or leisure in the future, for he had chosen for 
himself the straight and narrow path, and ‘there was no turning 
back. Now and then when he raised his tired eyes, one could 
see a look of indescribable sadness therein, for he was a very 
lonely man. But he hid his great loneliness if others were present 
and with his smile and never failing charm of manner he won ,his 
way into all hearts. 

Uneasily I shifted in my sleep, with my heart as heavy as 
lead. The years had brought many changes to this home I 
loved so much, but it was good to know that the brother I had 
come to see was still out of prison, for home was never quite the 
same without him. I opened my eyes with a longing to run 
upstairs to his room and talk to him. I picked up my book ,and 
almost ran towards the house As I entered, the telephone rang. 
I picked it up and a strange voice said, “This is just to inform 
you that your brother’s trial will be held to-morrow.” “The trial 
to-morrow ? What trial ?” I wondered. I could not adjust my 
sleepy brain to the news. Then like a flash it all came back. 
There was no brother upstairs, waiting for me— I had been 
dreaming, for he had been arrested two days before. 

Wearily I went up to my room, and instead of having a 
brother as a companion, I had only memories— bitter-sweet 
memories of days gone by. 






DOSTOEVSKY ; A REVALUATION 

Df. A. Afonsoii 

In view of the tendency of modem novelists towatds introspec- 
tion and self-analysis, a revaluation of Dostoevsky^s art seems to 
be called for. Literary critics have long ago established his 
various artistic contexts. According to them he belongs to that 
group of 19th-century writers whose main concern was to show 
the human soul in the process of disintegration ; he is put side 
by side with Marcel Proust, Oscar Wilde, and other more con- 
temporary authors, whose “ideal hero” seems to have been “the 
superfluous man”, the commonplace individual in a neurotic 
condition, or the man-in-the-street turning criminal or saint. 
The purely literary approach to Dostoevsky will, however, fail to 
explain his remarkable influence on the modern novel. His novels 
are not character-studies or descriptions of social customs and 
manners or an analysis of the different neuroses in the human 
mind : they all deal with the search for certainty in its various 
forms and human situations. Despite all their objectivity and 
realism they, are so essentially personal that no literary classifica- 
tion can possibly do them justice. Zola and Dickens, his most 
eminent literary contemporaries, were artists of a much more 
limited and inhibited kind ; they were indeed children of their 
century, stout believers in certain “ideals” and firmly rooted in 
the cultural soil that produced them. Dostoevsky was one of 
those who seem to have lost their contemporaries together with 
their ideals, one whose works stand out beyond the petty ideo- 
logies of a self-satisfied century. His creations are therefore of 
a universal appeal transgressing time and the conventions of art, 
just as Shakespeare and Balzac, whenever the essence of their 
work is concerned, are beyond all possible classifications. 

From the very beginning we have to realize that 
Dostoevsky’s “Soul” is not limited to Russia alone. To the 
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uiiptejudiced teadei: there should be nothing foreign in the 
description of the various psychological states of his characters, 
in the same way in which Shakespeare’s Hamlet appeals to people 
far beyond the frontiers of England. Virginia Woolf, in her 
book The Common Keader^ seems to resent the very existence of 
this “Soul” ; she suspects it of a violent aggressiveness, and of 
an utter lack of restraint and refinement ; she would like to 
classify the soul into a lower, a middle and an upper class : let 
people in novels behave according to their upbringing, their 
class, not their “soul” ; 

“The ‘sour is alien to feho English reader. Ili lias litblo sense of 
humour and no sense of comedy, Ib is formless. Ib has slight connection 
with the intolleob. It is confused, diffuse, tumultuous, incapable, it seems, 
of submitting to the control of logic or the discipline of poetry."! 

A writer whose aim it is to depict the mental conditions 
of people who very frequently are far from being ordinary, is 
quite naturally bound to neglect the social environment within 
which his heroes live. Dostoevsky’s characters are classless in 
more than one sense. They seem to stand outside their society. 
For the first time in the history of modern literature we find 
introspection and self-analysis as the main subject-matter of a 
novel. In Bakac the hero reaches fulfilment of his desires and 
aspirations only when he dominates over society ; in Dickens, 
when he adjusts himself to the existing order and standards of 
a self-contented middle-class. The community towards which 
Dostoevsky’s heroes tend can no longer be socially determined 
in any way: they all seem to be carried away by the ever-growing 
awareness that beyond a mere class-consciousness, there is an 
all-embracing unity in which all distinctions will be abolished. 

It would however be wrong to tliink that Dostoevsky’s 
novels are symbolical representations of certain psychological 
processes beyond all limits of time and space, tie was intensely 
aware of the evils of his society. Most of his characters, in fact, 

1, Viiginia Woolf : Fhe Commm Header, "The Eussian goint of viow”, p. 225. 
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only behave in an eccentric and abnormal way, because they are 
living in a society in transition, in which all social values had to 
be reshaped and in which the disintegration of social life had 
reached its climax. Prince Muishkin speaking of the past, 
formulates this change of social standards in his own peculiar 
way : 

“Afc that time people seemed to stick so to one idea ; now, they are 
more nervous, more sensitive, more enlightened — people of two or three ideas 
at once — as it were. The man of to-day is a broader man, so to speak — and 
I declare, I believe that is what prevents him from being so self-contained 
and independent a being as his brother of those earlier days.”l 

Dostoevsky has given surprisingly few actual descriptions 
of the society of his time. It hardly ever even serves him as a 
background. Social criticism, as it is to be found in Tolstoy, 
has no place in his novels. If it exists at all it is used as a 
criticism of human beings rather than of social values. One of 
those rare passages is to be found in The Idiot : 

“It never struck him ( Prince Muishkin ) that all this refined simpli- 
city and nobility and wit and personal dignity might possibly be no more 
than an exquisite artistic polish. The majority of the guests who were 
somewhat empty-headed, after all, in spite of their aristocratic bearing— 
never guessed, in their self-satisfied composure, that much of their superiority 
were mere veneer which indeed they had adopted unconsciously and by 

inheritance. ”2 

Dostoevsky’s characters, therefore, have to provide them- 
selves with their own system of values. Living as they do in a 
society which has lost its belief in everything, they have to build 
up a self-contained conception of the universe which quite 
naturally was often opposed to the existing scheme of things. 
Most of his characters only ‘‘act” in order to live up to their own 
peculiar ideology. Raskolnikov is killing a “principle,” not a 
real old woman. Only by committing his crime can he justify 

1 . Ths Idioi : p. BIO. ( All the following quotations are from the Everyman 
Edition of Dostoevsky’s Works, ) 

2. IMd. : p. 621. 
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his own existence. The real conflict arises in Dostoevsky, when- 
ever the hero with his ideal view on life clashes with the society- 
in transition. To give expression to this clash when it reaches 
its climax was Dostoevsky’s aim. If we follow one of Dostoev- 
sky’s characters from beginning to end, we shall find, first, the 
origin of the abstract principle in the mind of the hero, then the 
realization of his ‘Tdea”, and lastly the purification of his soul, 
the return towards a pre-established unity as represented by the 
Gospels in Crime and Pumshment. Raskolnikov, Prince Muishkin, 
and Dimitri Karamazov are only different aspects of the same 
process. 

Dostoevsky’s main characters arc solitary people with an 
overstrained consciousness ; people who all of a sudden wake 
up one morning in order to realize that there is something 
wrong with the world and that only they can improve this state 
of affairs. There is something almost terrifying in this realization : 
they are standing outside their society and there is no way back : 
“ *I am alone and they are every one,’ I thought and pondered. 
They go on cultivating their own bitterness until a fixed idea 
takes hold of them ; to put this idea into practice, to live up to 
it, will be all their ambition for the rest of their life. Very 
frequently this idea reflects the disintegration around them 
combined with a violent disgust at everything that is common- 
place and average. Sometimes even their “idea” consists in 
nothing but this very disgust against those who have no ideas of 
their own. Hippolyte in The Idiot is such a character : 

“I hate you, Gavrila Ardalionivitch, solely . . . baeausa you are the 
type, and incarnation, and head, and cxo'wn of the most impudent, the most 
self-satisfied, the most vulgar and detestable form of commonplaceness. 
You are ordinary of the ordinary ; you have no chance of ever fathering the 
pettiest idea of your o-wn.”2 

What does it matter if their idea is of a negative kind 
only ? Whether it is simply hate or disgust, or the realization 

1 . Notes from the XJndergro mid. 

2 . The Idiot, 
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that either crime or suicide are necessary, they will not hesitate 
to put it into practice. They will do it in order to prove to 
themselves that their idea was the right one and that they are 
endowed with sufEcient will-power to act according to it. So it 
comes about that more than one character in Dostoevsky either 
commits suicide or wants to do so, merely in order to justify his 
very existence : 

“ T am bound to shoot myself because the highest point of my self-will 
is to kill myself with my own hands.’ 

‘But you won’t bo the only one to kill yourself ; there are lots of 
suicides.’ 

‘With good cause. But to do it without any cause at all, simply for 
self-will, I am the only one.’ ”l 

Ultimately the abstract “idea” becomes a very concrete 
experience indeed, while the time between the origin of the idea 
and the deed itself is filled with introspection and self-analysis. 
This evolution from thinking in abstract terms to realkation is 
the most significant thing in Dostoevsky’s “super-soul.” 

Only after this “super-soul” has liberated itself from the 
“underworld”, does it become truly independent and at the 
saipe time utterly isolated. That is why most of his heroes are 
aristocrats in mind ; this implies both enormous will-power and 
eccentricity, intellectual awareness and the propensity for deep 
suffering. Raskolnikov,- Dimitri Karamazov, and Rogojin are 
such characters. They are passionate in the extreme, either in 
their emotions- or in their intellectual aspirations. They have 
lost their beliefs without being able to replace them by something 
better. They are like wrestlers in a vacuum, always conscious, 
however, of their own superiority : 

“Eogojin was not merely a passionate soul; he was a figliter. He 
was fighting for the restoration of his dying faith. He must have something 
to hold on to and believe, and someone to believe in.”2 


1. The Possessed, II, p. 254. 

2. The Idiot, p, 220. 
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The mofe afistomtic they at*e, the mote will they feel 
tempted to mix with the common people ; not because of some 
btotheiiy feelings, but because of the natutal attraction with exists 
between the two extreme poles of human existence : “Nobody 
would slap you on the shoulder. You are an awful aristocrat. 
All aristocrat is irresistible when he goes in for democracy T’l 
In their social relationships they are contemptuous, cruel and 
essentially unapproachable ; they behave in a way that would 
please Niemche’s “super-men.” Intellectually they sometimes 
realize the need for social relationships ; but they will never 
consent “to go in for democracy”, unless it pleases their whims 
and moods of the moment. They are as far removed from demo- 
cratic attitudes as from Christian Ethics, In Nietzsche we read : 

“Do I connsGl you to lovo your neighbour ? I rafchor counsel you to 
fleo from your neighbour and to lovo that winch is farthest. Higher than 
love for one’s neighbour is love for the romoto and for tho future.”^ 

And what does Ivan Karamazov say ? 

“For any ono to lovo a man, ho must be hidden ; for as soon as he 
shows his face, love is gone. ... To my thinking, Ohrist-like lovo for men is 
miracle impossible on earth. , . . Ono can lovo one’s neighbour in tho abstract, 
or oven at a distance, hut at close quarters it’s almost impossiblo.’’^ 

Those who are proud in mind are incapable of action ; 
Raskolnikov is perhaps the only one of Dostoevsky’s heroes who 
combines both action and thought. Ivan Karamazov and 
Stavrogin in The Possessed have their own shadows who will 
execute the deed according to their masters’ well laid-out plan. 
These Smerdiakovs and Piott Stepanovitchs represent the 
common-place and average ; they are puppets in the hands of a 
diabolical intellect. The man of action in all Dostoevsky’s later 
novels has no “character”, no will-power of his own, no “idea”. 
He leads a truly “underworld” existence and emerges out of his 


1 , The Possessed, II, p. 70. 

2. Thus Spahe ZaratTmstra, p. 62. 

8, The Brothers Karamaeov, I, 281-2, 
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obscurity only to commit the deed ; they seem to act under the 
impulse and influence of an evil power and the way in which 
they usually confess their guilt shows their utter callousness and 
indifference. Had Dostoevsky attempted to write a second 
Hamlet^ he would surely have made Horatio another Snierdiakov. 

There is one notable exception among those of Dostoevsky’s 
characters who are “proud in mind”, who think and do not act ; 
that is Prince Muishkin. We can take it for granted that Dostoev- 
sky wanted to show in him another aspect of the “super-soul”, 
not the wild and destructive sensualism of Dimitri Karamazov, 
nor the diabolical intellect of his brother Ivan, nor the nihilism 
of Stavrogin or the Napoleonic principle of Raskolnikov, but 
rather the very opposite extreme, a kind of Christ-like meekness 
and goodness, a humility and deep love for all that is weak and 
suffering. The Idiot is undoubtedly Dostoevsky’s most 
successful novel because it is the only one in which he attempted 
to estabhsh a relationship between the two extreme poles of 
human existence, the savage sensualist and the humble saint, 
pride and humility. And yet Muishkin is a far from “virtuous” 
person ; as in the case of Rogojin, common standards of morals 
cannot be applied to him. But we cannot help feeling that 
Prince Muishkin is perhaps the only person in the novel who has 
any common-sense left at all ; this common-sense originates in a 
humility which once makes him say— when asked by another 
character what would be the most “virtuous” way of dying — 
“You should pass us by and forgive us our happiness.”^ 

Who is this Prince Muishkin ? Did Dostoevsky really 
mean — as some may think — to represent in this novel an episode 
from the life of a modern Christ and the temptations to which 
a saint — should he ever arise— would be exposed in a modern 
society ; did he intend to add to his collection of abnormal 
characters one more, an epileptic “idiot” who tries to make 
himself understood to everybody and who is bound to fail ; 


1, The Idiot, p. 510. 
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Of was it his intention to show us the fate of a man whose mind 
is still whole and not bfoken to pieces, a man with “one idea” 
and not with two of three all at once, in a disintegrating society ? 
What does Prince Muishkin do ? Indeed, he forgives us our 
happiness and he forgives us out suffering. lie is childlike, 
innocent, and terribly aware of everything around him. He is 
more than ever like Hamlet. During the three years in Switzer- 
land, as a patient in an asylum, he tried to “understand why men 
should be for ever tormenting themselves”. But when he came 
back he found that all his “understanding” did not help him 
much : almost at once he was thrown into the whirlwind of the 
most disconcerting happenings, out of which there w^as only one 
way : back to the asylum. And Muishkin goes this way after 
the unavoidable deed had been committed. 

His doctor in Switzerland has formulated his character in a 
few words : 

“You have the form and face of an adult, but as regards soul, and 
oharaoter, and perhaps even intelligence, you aro a child in the oompletest 
sense of the word, and always will bo, if you live to be sixty .’T 

And Dostoevsky himself later on helps us with one of his 
own descriptions : 

“A special characteristic of his was the naive candour with which he 
always listened to arguments which interested him, and with which he 
answered any question put to him on the subject at issue. In the very 
expression of his face that naivety was unmistakably evident, this disbelief 
in the insincerity of others, and unsuspecting disregard of irony or humour 
in their words. ”2 

Perhaps the best definition of Muishkin’s character would 
be to say that he had no pride. Self-consciousness and a feeling 
of superiority were unknown to him. Sometimes he even 
humiliated himself without any reason whatsoever. The suffering 
he saw around him was perhaps too great for him to bear : 

1 TTie IdAot, p. 70. 

2. Ibid,., p. 820. 
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the only solution was to humiliate himself, in the same way 
as Father Zossima, in The Brothers Karamazov, kneels down 
before the very incarnation of ‘‘sinfulness” and pride, Dimitri. 
Pride and its consequence, humiliation, on the one hand, and 
humility on the other, these are the most significant psychological 
forces with which Dostoevsky deals in almost every one of his 
novels. 

In Dostoevsky pride is very frequently shown on the 
borderline of a neurotic self-consciousness. Those who are 
intellectually, morally, or physically bound to fed 

the same pride even in their own humiliation. Humiliation often 
becomes a stimulus to their pride. They are thrown about 
between these two extremes, hurting others and being hurt by 
others for no apparent reason. The “reason” no doubt lies 
within themselves : they cannot adjust themselves to the existing 
order of things, their responses and attitudes are always distorted 
by their “idea,” ate somehow imposed upon them from outside : 

"I had been humiliated, so I wanted to humiliate ... I had been 
treated like a rag, so I wanbed bo show my power.’’^ 

But even while torturing others, the feeling of one^s own 
humiliation remains all the same. Nothing is more humiliating 
to oneself than to infiict pain on one’s fellow-beings. To be 
conscious of this sdf-humiliation and to find a constant source 
of pleasure in it, is indeed the misfortune of many of Dostoev- 
sky’s characters : 

"Come, can a man wbo attempts to find enjoyment in the very feeling 
of his own degradation possibly have a spark of respect for himself ?”2 

In the same way in which pride and humiliation are no 
longer distinguishable in Dostoevsky, love and hate also are both 
struggling with each other within the hero’s “soul.” Even 
should love win for the time being, it will be a victory that will 
cost the hero dear : he will lose all sense of proportion and will 

1 . Notes from the Umlerground, 

a. im. 
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do things fot which he can no longer be held responsible. There 
is something pathetic in the way in which the characters debate 
within themselves whether it is love or hate or perhaps both 
that they feel for the object of their desires : 

“Even in my imdergrouncl dreams I did not imagine love except as a 
struggle. I began it always with hatred and ended it with moral sub- 
jugation, and afterwards I never knew what to do with the subjugated 
object.”! 

Dostoevsky is always at his best when he opposes in one 
novel two characters in whom two antagonistic psychological 
forces are represented. In The Idiot Rogojin is the sensual, the 
wild and unrestrained lover, whereas Prince Muishkin loves 
“philosophically” : for him as for the other two “saintly” 
characters in Dostoevsky, Father Zossima and Aljosha Karama- 
zov, love is an intense feeling of sympathy or “actual suffering” 
for the beloved person. The clash between these two extreme 
attitudes provides the novel with a dramatic pathos and intensity, 
we can almost say, with a new dimension in literature : 

”( Prince Muishkin : ) 'I told you before that I did not love her with 
love but with pity . . 

( Eogojinl ) ‘You say you love her wibli pity. I have no pity for her. 
She hates me — that’s the plain truth of the matter. I dream of her every 
night, and always that she is laughing at me with another man. And so 
she does laugh at me.’ ” ^ 

Are there no moments of joy in Dostoevsky ? Moments 
in which the characters are no longer conscious of their own 
consciousness, in which time that chains them down to this 
earth would be no more, and both the body and the soul would 
be forgotten ? Yes, there are. These moments usually last five 
seconds and precede an attack of epilepsy from which an 
astonishing number of Dostoevsky’s characters seem to suffer — as 
he did himself. In these five seconds all the joy which they 


1 . Notes from the Underground. 

2. The Idiot, p. 198. 
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have been missing for such a long time, seems to be concentrated 
in an almost unbearable way. The characters who experience 
such a joy are usually tender-hearted mystics, dreamers and mis- 
understood prophets, moral reformers who have passed through 
all the negations of life, great and solitary sufferers : Kirillov 
and Shatov in T3e 'Possessed^ Prince Muishkin in The Idiots and 
perhaps Aljosha Karamazov. These are the characters that 
wonder at the beauty of a tiny green leaf in spring, at the sun 
shining at dawn across a lake, and at the smiling face of a child 
on the street. They escape to the innocence of children when- 
ever the company of adults becomes unbearable. They speak in 
allegories and symbols, because they are no longer conscious of 
their own disease. They provide us with the few lyrical passages 
in Dostoevsky’s work. But after this intensity of happiness they 
collapse in an epileptic fit. They have lived “without time”; and 
that means beyond all standards and values of conscious life : 

“In those five seconds I live through a lifetime, and I'd give my whole 
life for them, because they are worth it. To endure ten seconds one must 
be physically changed.”! 

“I feel then as if I understood those amazing words ‘There shall be 
no more time.’ 

Apart from the very personal “idea” of the character, there 
is also a more objective and philosophical “thesis” connected 
with almost everyone of his novels. The philosophy of Dostoev- 
slty centres around God, and the search for God. A strange and 
not always intelligible synthesis takes place between religion on 
the one hand and Russia on the other. This implies a revolt 
against all forms of liberalism, the mechanical and purely legal 
attitude to life that then predominated throughout Europe, 
against Roman-catholicism and the Pope ; it also implies a 
tendency towards Pan-slavism, an insistence on the true values of 
philanthropy and “brotherhood” and the Gospels. Perhaps the 


1. Tha Fostemd, !!, p. 228 , 

2. TJie Idiot, p. 216. 
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least convincing part of Dostoevsky’s work is his philosophy. 
Although the reader realizes all the time that the main “thesis” of 
The Brothers Karamazov is this very search for God, he will never 
respond to it in the same way in which he responds to the purely 
human conflicts in Dostoevsky. All we can say is that his 
“philosophy” is wanting in^ that intuitive insight which we so 
much admire in his descriptions of human beings and human 
situations. 

Dostoevsky does not know the relaxing influence of nature 
which is given to most of the 19th-century novelists. Landscapes 
are singularly lacking in his novels ; he does not respond to 
music ( as, for instance, Tolstoy did ), nor to paintings or any 
other form of art. Only once in his novels do we come across 
a description of a painting, a work by Hans Holbein representing 
the figure of Christ after he had been taken down from the 
Cross ; his face is covered with blood and his body with putrid 
wounds. When Dostoevsky himself saw this picture in the 
Museum at Basel it produced an overwhelming impression upon 
him, an impression which he has depicted in The Idiot. It is 
again the response of the character that matters here, not the 
actual work of art itself. His universe was neither art nor nature, 
but the individual and his soul. That explains why most of his 
descriptions of landscapes are so unconvincing and unrealized. 
His characters live in cities, they rarely leave their rooms ; they 
spend their time “talking” among each other or debating things 
within themselves. The open air is unknown to them. And 
whenever they leave their houses, they find themselves lost in a 
reality the existence of which they had long ago forgotten. 
Again and again we read the same kind of description : 

“The thaw increased steadily, a warm, unhealthy wind blew through 
the streets, vehicles splashed through the mud, and the iron shoes of horses 
and mules rang on the paving stones. Crowds of melancholy people plodded 
wearily along the footpaths, with here and there a drunken man among 
them.”! 


1, T'h IdActt, p. 121. 
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Sometimes one of those possessed epileptic people will ‘‘see’* 
nature around him. This is like a flash of lightning in the 
melancholy semi-obscurity of his novels. But these passages 
are extremely rare. The following is perhaps the most famous 
piece of nature description in Dostoevsky. It is spoken by a 
young woman, a lunatic : 

“I would turn to the west again. And the shadow of our mountain 
was flying like an arrow over our lake, long, long and narrow stretohing a 
mile beyond, right up to the island on the lake and cutting that rooky island 
in two, and as it out it in two, the sun would set altogether and suddenly 
all would be darkness.”! 

Dostoevsky is hardly ever explicit about the outer appear- 
ance of his characters. They speak and act, they are not “seen” 
by the author. All his novels are monologues in the form of an 
almost continuous dialogue. But whenever Dostoevsky thought 
it necessary to introduce a character to the reader by means of a 
description, he would choose only those minute details that 
would attract our attention at once, should we meet this person 
for the first time. When, after some several hundred pages or 
more, we suddenly come across such a description as the follow- 
ing, there is something unexpected about it, something essentially 
forceful and vigorous : 

“His articulation was wonderfully clear. His words pattered out like 
smooth, big grains, always well-obosen, and at your service. At first this 
attracted one, but afterwards it became repulsive, just because of this over- 
distinct articulation, this string of ever ready words. One somehow began 
to imagine that he must have a tongue of special shape, somehow excep- 
tionally long and thin, extremely red, with a sharp everlastingly active 
little tip. ”2 

Dostoevsky’s art is like that of Rembrandt based on the 
contrast between light and shade ; everything in him is analysis 
of antagonistic forces, of human emotions and impulses ; but the 


1 . The Possessed, I, p, 129. 

2. IWA, I,p. 168. 
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synthesis he achieves in every one of his novels, the certainty 
that there is a pre-established unity in the human soul, leads the 
reader towards a deeper understanding of his characters and 
human situations. They have passed the test of suffering and 
pride, of humiliation and unbearable joy : they go back to the 
deep and primitive harmony of the universe as little children do, 
their souls purified and at peace with themseh^es. And the utter 
simplicity with which human conflicts resolve themselves at the 
end of his novels, places him side by side with the greatest 
painters of human emotions and conflicts : Aeschylus, Dante, 
and Shakespeare. 



darI shikuh* 

Bikiama Jit Hasfat 
V 

MULLAH SHAH AND OTHER SAINTS 

Dara Shikuh’s notice on the life of his ^‘Mend, guide atid 
spiritual teacher’’, Mullali Shah, as recorded in. the Sakinat-ul- 
Awliya^ is full and vivid, rich in anecdote and illustration, and 
resplendent with religious emotions and aphorisms. It is written 
with a frank directness as the outcome of a profound intimacy. 
“Mullah Shah is that sublime personality, to whom every invisi- 
ble object is clear,” he says in one of his verses ; and “having 
him on my side, my mind fears not a hundred foes ; O, you, who 
have made the house of Kadiri ( Dara Shikuh ) flourishing, may 
the Almighty keep you as Ms benefactor. ”9o Briefly Ms life is 
divided into four sections : his birth and parentage ; Ms spiritual 
gifts and miracles ; his letters to Dara Shikuh and a selection of 
Ms •poetical compositions. For biographical details the most 
contemporary accounts ate, Tawakkal Beg’s 'Biography of Mullah 
Shah^ Abdul Hamid’s "P dishabnama, Mirza Muhsin Fani’s Dahis- 
tdn-i-Ma^dhih and the Mlfdt-ul~Khaydl i circumstantial notices 
on Ms life are also recorded in Latif’s Lahore, Nur Ahamad’s 
Tahkikdt-i-Chisfiya and Bernier’s Travels. 

Mullah Shah Muhammad, known by the epithet of 
Lisdmllah ( tongue of God ), a native of Badakhshan, was the 
son of Mullah Abdi Muhammad, the Qadi of Arsaka, a village 
in Badakhshan. For his nativity of that place, he was often 
called the “Pearl of Badakhshan”. “A man enquired of me,” says 


• The series begin with Vol. V, HI { Kew series) of tTa.% TuvO'B'haraU 
Quarterly. 

90. Vol. V, No. I. P. 160. 
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Dara Sbikuh, ** ‘how is that the pearls are scarce in Badakhshan ?’ 
‘It is because/ I replied promptly, ‘that the La’ l-i-Badakhshan 
( Mullah Shall ) has left that place’. “’’i The date of his birth is 
not known, but according to Tawakkal Beg, he died in the year 
i66i A. D. and was buried at Lahore close to his master Mian 
Mir ,^2 but Bernier and Beale'^‘^ both say that he died in Kashmir 
in about 1660, while ’Azam’s Tdrikh~i~Kashmir and Sarkar’s 
Aurang^eh corroborate the former statement. 

Soon after his arrival in India in the year 1614 a.d.,^^ he 
came to Lahore and became the disciple of Mian Mtr, whose 
great fame he had heard in Badakhshan. Two years later he 
left for Kashmir with a number of Kadiri adherents and settled 
down. Data Shikuh, who commanded an expeditionary force 
against the Persians in 1639 A. D. returned to Kashmir and 
remained there from March 1640 to September 1(340 and during 
this period he met Mullah Shah. This incident he has mentioned 
in the Safinat-nl-Awliya. The slight acquaintance soon developed 
into intimate friendship and deep affection and in the same year 
as Tawakkal Beg tells us “that it was not without considerable 
difficulty that the Prince could induce the saint to accept him as 
a disciple in 1052 A. h. ( 1640 a. d- ).” Data Shikuh narrates 
the incident graphically “When I went to see him for the first 
time, since he had not seen me before, he asked me who I 
was. T am 2 ifaqir’ I rejoined respectfully. ‘But even the faqirs 
have a name ?’ he asked. ‘Nothing is hidden from you,’ I replied. 
‘Now I know you/ he remarked and took me by the hand 
and seated me by his side. I said that my aspirations I had 
stated in the following quatrain : , 

Lost in my own solf-oonsciousness, I seek the gnosis ; 

For in sincere faith I have placed myself in the 

hands of Mullah Shah. 


91. BaMnat-ul-Aivliya, ( Lahore lithograph ), 

92. Latif : Lahore, Its History : Architectural Bcinains and Antiquities (1892) p. 69, 

93. An Oriental Biograjphicai Dictionary p. 278. 

94. Abd-nl Hamid : Padshahnama ( Oal. 1867 ) Vol. I, p. 883. 
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Walk in graciously, 0 dear, and whisper into my ears 
The Divine secret ; for I seek the Truth. 

Smilingly he replied that he had discerned my utmost desites 
and remarked that I had lost my way and that he had found 
me again : 

Those who in sincerity of faith seek the fortune, 

Ultimately find their way unto it* 

The fortune, which symbolically means the gnosis of God 
Is invariably associated with the threshold of Mullah Shah.” 

Mullah Shah, according to Data Shikuh*s observations, was 
a “man of wide intellectual outlook and a pantheist of sublime 
imagination and humanitarian tendencies.” He had gained 
spiritual illumination by his great piety and hard devotional 
practices. A comprehensive account of physical austerities 
and spiritual exercises practised by him, is given in the Saktnat-ul~ 
AwUya.^^ These include, the regulation of breath,97 constant 
night vigils, religious vows, incredibly long fasts, meditations 
and visions, etc. Mian Mir had a very high opinion of his 
spiritual attainments and all his disciples were entrusted to his 
care. In one of his quatrains he says ; 

The one who is initiated into the ways of Divine knowledge 

Is Mullah Shah — the Gnostic of the Path. 

The magic influence of his discourses is known to all and sundry ; 

Today he is addressed by the epithet of LisEnullah. 

Mullah Shah’s discourses to the disciples were on the different 
stages of the Path viz., turk (renunciation), (poverty ), tagrtd 
( celibacy ), istgbana ( contentment ), twakkal ( faith in God ), 
rida ( quietism ) and taslim ( submission ). Dara Shikuh 
admits that his charming personality and profound knowledge 


96. Vide ( p. 119-122 ). 

97. “IFor seven years,” writes Dara SMkxili, “beginning soon after tlie evening pray- 
ers, late till dawn, ho practiced tlie Zihr-i-hhafi, by means of the regulation of breath and 
he taught me this method. . . .” ( p. 119 ). And with regard to the vigils, he says, “One of 
the hard disciplines, practiced by him for a little over thirty years, upto the present day, 
( 1052 A. H. ) was that he never slept. Once I mentioned this fact to him, to which he 
replied that he remained uniform in all stages and that for lovers sleep is unlawful.” 
( opt. cit ). 
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made evedasting impression on his mind, and that he decided 
to sit at his feet and to receive instruction from him into the 
mysteries of Divine Knowledge. But though himself used to 
hard devotional exercises, Mullah Shah imposed no stern dis- 
cipline upon his royal convert and for him he had “to discover 
a shorter and simpler course in which he used his will power and 
magnetism and revealed to him the hidden aspects of spiritual 
knowledge.’’'-^^'^ Data Shikuh accounts for this inconsistency in 
the method of instruction. “Once he told me,” he remarks, 99 
“that he had abandoned all practices and that his meditation now 
consisted in the realisation of his own self and recited this 
verse : 

The sweet odours of tho Beloved emanate profusely from 

within my own self ; 

E’er this reason, every moment, I hold in my arms, ruy own self.” 

Mullah Shah led a very simple and unostentatious life of 
poverty. No servants were kept, no meals were cooked and no 
lamps were lighted in his house and he used to sit in darkness. 
“One night as I attended upon him,” says Dara Shikuh, “he 
asked some one to bring a light and then turning towards me 
remarked that he had ordered the light for me as he always 
meditated in the darkened cell and recited this verse : 

The fire of your love illuminatos our abode ; 

In this darkened cell of ours a light we burn not. 

Thereafter he remarked that there were many considerations 
for his preference of darkness because : 

Darkness, if thou werb to realise, is tho light of the Universal ; 

In darkness, lies the 'stream of elixir’ : 

From this fountain-head, emanates tho light of manifestations. 

Many a thing I have to say, bub I will speak not.” 

Mullah Shah was one of the most eminent Kadiri teachers 
in India. A man of culture and refined literary tastes, he was 


98. llnd, 

99. Sasndt-ul-lrifin : Aphorisms of Mullah Shah, p. 82. 
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himself a scholat and poet of no mean distinction. As a mystic 
he was veiy outspoken and unconYentional in his utterances, 
and as a theosophist his ideals stood higher than those of the 
exponents of the standard doctrines. As a liberal thinker, he 
believed in the fundamental uniformity of all religious beliefs. 
Overwhelmed by his own religious emotions, he had a vivid 
realisation of the close relation subsisting between human soul 
and God and conceived with ecstatic pleasure in the innermost 
recesses of his soul the Beatific vision. His letters to Dara 
Shikuh lay emphasis on this aspect and give instructions on the 
sublimity of human soul and its ascent to God. 

“The object in the creation of man is his attainment of 
the gnosis, for as it is said : ‘the aim in the creation of mankind 
and genii is mainly for knowledge and truth’ ; and as God hath 
said : ‘verily I was a hidden treasure, when I desired to be 
known I created the universe’-’’^^^ 

Mullah Shah was the most eminent disciple of Mian Mr. 
The latter, a teacher of enormous influence, was of retired habits 
and contented disposition and regarded the attachment and 
devotion of Dara Shikuh to the Kadiriya order of no great con- 
sequence, but the former, when he saw the Mughal prince won 
over to the fraternity, visualised in him the dream of its glori- 
fication and a not too distant supremacy over all other religious 
orders in India. Akbar and Jahangir had extended royal favours 
to the Chistiya sect and had made it very popular with the people. 
We know that Dara Shikuh was not a religious propagandist, 
but none can deny, that had he ascended the Delhi throne, with 
royal patronage and propagation, he would have made ‘‘his own 
order” the leading sect of popular thought in India. Such were 
Mullah Shah’s expectations. “When on the 7th ofjamadi-ul- 
Akhir, on the eve of setting on an important expedition, I went 
to him to receive his benedictions,” writes Dara Shikuh,i02 “a 
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numbei* of persons, pious and learned were in attendance. He 
introduced me to each of them and thereafter dwelt on various 
aspects of truth and reality of being. When 1 asked permission 
to leave, he gave me a letter in which he expressed himself freely. 
It began with the usual words of kindness and affection and said 
t/jat be had entrusted to my care the disciples of the Path ^ for he 
cormdered me as the most distinguished and fit person to impart 
instructions to them. As I took leave, I begged that through his 
Idnd guidance I might carry my faith and convictions unimpaired 
from this world. To this he replied that my end would be 
well .... Thereafter I rose and placccl my head on his feet. He 
took me by his hand and embraced me in exuberance of love 
and remarked : * whosoever has joined the fold I leave them to 
you’.” 

There are two more references to this effect, which are 
mentioned by Data Shlkuh : “After I had left, Mullah Said 
informed me that Mullah Shah expressed strong hopes that I 
would do my utmost for the propagation of the ICadiriya order 
and would win over multitudes to the fold.” “And Mullah 
Miskin told me,” he writes at another place, “that one day Mullah 
Shah remarked that many a people he had initiated into the 
mysteries of the Path and had placed his reliance on them for 
the propagation of the order, but none of them came upto his 
expectations. He added that this young prince ( Dara Shikuh ) 
would, without doubt, fulfil his ambition. 

Mullah Shah’s letters to Dara Shikuh'io<i= form a very 
interesting study. In contrast to the high-sounding word- 
jugglery and florid and ornate style, with which a prince of royal 
blood was usually addressed to, their beauty lies in their direct- 
ness of appeal, natural sentiments, sound advice, sweet words 
and at times bitter rebukes. They are completely devoid of 
formal ambiguities and show that Mullah Shah’s influence on 
the spiritual and moral life of the prince was immense and that 

lOB. Foi full details m&e the SaUnat-ul-Awliya. (p. 188-89), 

104. Bleyen letters of Mullah Shah are recorded by DSrS Shlkuh ( p. 189-162), 
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the mastet and the pupil lived on the terms of most affectionate 
intimacy. In these letters Data Shikuh is addressed as, “May you 
behold the vision of the Beatific” ( letter i ) . . . . “You, who are 
initiated into the divine mysteries” (letter 3) ... .“I repose great 
confidence in your sagacity and farsightedness” ( letter 4 ) . . . . 
“My sincere friend whose equanimity of mind and love for truth 
is established” ( letter 6 ) . . . . “O spiritual and temporal king” 
( letter 9 ). Their outstanding characteristic is that they are 
not addressed to a prince but to a neophyte of the Path and 
contain elucidation of various mystic doctrines, viz. gnosis of 
God, unification, faith, poverty, piety, detachment, etc. etc. 

“May you attain the bliss of the Eternal,” says one of the 
letters, “May the heart of the enlightened one be immune from 
the evil breath of his foes. Remember that the secrets of the 
fold should never be divulged to outsiders ; do keep them con- 
cealed. It should be clear to you that one should be less inspired 
in the company of those who have less benefit of the God’s 
Grace ; do not be over-confident. It is evident that for the 
completion of one’s work, exertions to the utmost are incumbent ; 
do exert yourself. He who is sincere-minded in his intentions 
is 'surely a lover and He who is lover is worthy of the bliss of 
the vision of the Beatific. The perfect man is he, who is not 
reprehended by anybody whether common people or inmates of 
the innermost circles i who does not neglect the performance of 
any work enjoined upon either by the dogma of Islam or the path 
of esoteric Islam. First comes gnom which is the effect of good 
company. The second is the concentration of mind which is the 
result of self-control and third comes the law which means con- 
formity with mankind in general. Inwardly our every action 
must conform with the truth ,* outwardly we should act like 
people at large. Love those who hold similar views and shun 
the hypocrites.” Speaking of the above letter, Dr. Qanungoio^ 

remarks that it is a severe comment on some of Dara Shikuh’s 


105; nSrS SWkuh : p. 866. 
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faults of character. Without taking notice of the capacity and the 
character of people Data Shikuh would communicate great 
spiritual mysteries and practices to them and neophytes in 
general. Mullah Shah, notwithstanding his detachment from 
the world, was not altogether indifferent to the stern realities of 
life, to which he draws the attention of his less practical-minded 
pupil. 

In another letter he writes : ‘hMay you attain the bliss of 
the Beatific. Your letter and the book you have sent through 
Shaikh Miihsin have reached me. I have been much impressed by 
the feelings of love and afihetion expressed by you ; this is 
natural, for the precious commodity of Love is ever cherished by 
those of sublime vision : ‘the goldsmith knows the worth of the 
gold and jeweller of the jewels.’ God knows, how much 
gratified 1 was to know of your attainments and if for a moment 
you take to hecdlessncss it would diminish my pleasure. I have 
great faith in your sagacity and farsightedness and believe that 
if you keep into view the greatness of the Omnipotent’s thres- 
hold and its dignity, ignorance which deprives a man of spiritual 
pleasures, would not come near you. This ‘state’ often overtakes 
those who have an access into the ' court of reality and truth. 
Beware and know that their fate has been placed in your hands.” 
At another place he says, “Once you recognise Him, you 
would always do so. Never despair and endeavour to the 
utmost. For you who have found the Path, it is necessary. If 
you act otherwise, woe betide you and your pretentions of being 
a lover 

Speaking of Shari* at and HaAikaf, which ordinarily denote 
“soundness of outward state and maintenance of inward state” 
respectively, Dara Shikuh quotes one of the aphorisms of Mullah 
Shah. “He said to me/’io'^ he writes, “O you, who adhere to the 
real faith, prayers are not obligatory for you, for at the moment 
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you ate in tlie state of intoxication ( sukr ) and ecstasy. 
Intoxication is of higher degree than prayers ( nima^ ) and in 
relation to God is nearer to Him. The Divine Beloved possesses 
the eyes of a lover. If the sukr be phantasmal ( maja^t ), prayers 
are prohibited for fear of pollution : an act for the preservation 
of sanctity of the latter. On the other hand, if the sukr be real, 
then too, prayers are not allowed ; in this case it is for the 
preservation of the sanctity of the former. Visualise the truth 
and act upto its ideals ; turn your eyes away from the exoteric 
and look into the hidden secrets. The Kurdn, too, is not fully 
comprehensible to the casual. The Law ( Shari^at ) is the cause 
of the Path ( Tankat ) which in its turn is the cause of the 
Truth ^akikat 

Similarly Data Shikuh’s description of Mulla Shah's 
conception of faith ( imdn ) is also note-worthy. “Faith is 
three-fold,” Mullah Shah once said: “First is the faith of 
commonality, which consists in verbal profession and verification : 
‘Faith is belief in God and the Prophet and the angels and the 
revealed books and in life after death and in hell and heaven.' 
Second is the faith of those of the inner circle, which consists 
in » physical and mental obedience to any one of the Divine 
attributes, whichsoever illumines the mind ; such being the 
case with Moses, who could not forbear the light of Divine 
attribute. Third is the faith of those of the innermost circle, 

108. Both these terms are interpreted by the sufis of diverse orders in different 
manner. Some assert that the law is the truth, but orthodox theologians denounce this 
doctrine which is held by the Ce^rmutMans and the BM'ites, “The proof,' they argue, that 
the law is virtually separate from the truth lies in the fact that in faith, belief is separate 
from profession." While others assert : “that the proof that the law and the truth are not 
fundamentally separate, but are one, lies in the fact that belief without profession is not 
faith, and conversely profession without belief is not faith.” But according to al-Hujwari 
the difference between the two is established, while, at the same time, their mutual 
relations with one another cannot be ignored. The former denotes a reality vrhioh 
“admits of abrogation and alteration ; the latter, on the other hand, is a uniform reality 
from beginning to end, which does not admit abrogation.” One is the creation of man, 
while the other is "God’s keeping, preservation and protection.” One may he compared to 
soul and the other to body and so one cannot be maintained without the existence of the 
other. 
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which is, in feality ‘the gnosis, the acknowledgement and accep- 
tance’’ and coiivsists in the absorption of all human attributes in 
search of God, This is possible when ‘the veil of ego is lifted 
and the mind is illumined with the light of Divine manifestations. 
The dim recollection of conscious life fades and man is unmind- 
ful of time, place and distance.” 

The second and the fourth sections of the notice on 
Mullah Shah”s life, dealing with his miracles and his poetical 
compositions are not without interest. In the former, the 
miracles of Mullah Shah arc of extraordinary character, rang- 
ing from his feats of physical and devotional exercises, vh. 
control of breath, night vigils, spiritual visions and dreams, etc., 
to his meeting with Khizar on the banks of the Ravi. “I have 
heard,”” says Dara Shikhud^o “that once he chanced to meet 
Khizat ( may peace be on him ), but he ( Mullah Shah ) took no 
notice of him. When I asked about this incident, he replied : 
‘One day I had gone to the Ravi to wash my clothes. A man 
emerged out of the river, and since I was in a state of medita- 
tion, he asked me to hand him over my clothes for washing ; 
for, he contended that I could not do two things at a time. To 
which I replied that I could. Upon hearing this, he vanished^ ” 
Other miracles include : his divination of the secrets of the mind 
of the man when confronted with him face to face ( p. 114 ) ; his 
inordinately long fasts for the purification of the soul ( p. 125 ) ; 
his proficiency in the contraction (qabd) and expansion 
( p. 127 ) ; his spiritual visions (rujit-i-hadil) , etc. etc. 

Eminent persons whose aphorisms and sayings have been 
mentioned by Data Shikuh include the Prophet, those of tlie 
house of the Prophet and the Imams ( p. 2-4 ) ; Shaikh Junaid 
( p. 10 ) ; Gauth-ul-thaklin Abdul Kadir Jilani ( p 12 ) ; Bayazid 
Bistami ( p. 13 ), Shaikh Abu Bakr Shibli ( p. 39 ) ; Imam-ul- 

109. Ibm. p. 189, 

110. im, p. 128. 

111. Qdbd and bast denote tho conti'aotion of the heart iu the state of being veiled 
and the expansion of the heart in the state of rovolation, ( Kasf-ul-Mahjvb p. 874 ). 
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Muwahaddin Shaikh ‘Ibii-ul-'Afabi ( p. 50 ) ; Saikh Abu Sa’ld 
Abul Khair ( p. )z)\ Sahl bin Tustari ( p. 55 ) ; Abu Bakf 
Misrl ( p, 56 ) ; Khwaja Mu’in-ud-Db Chisti ( p. 57 ) ; Shaikh 
Na]m-ud-Dia Razi ( p. 67 ) ; Shaikh-ul-Islam Khwaja Abdullah 
Ansari ( p. 75 ) and othefs. Besides numerous verses of Sufi 
poetry, aptly cited in connection with the exposition of 
various doctrines, are those of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi ( p. 19, 28, 30, 
67, 140, 15 1 & 162 ) ; Shaikh Sa’idi ( p. 57, 71 ) ; Abdul Kadir 
Jilani ( p. 151, 163 ) ; Nizami (p. 66 ) and Syed ’Alla-ud-Din 
( p.3 1 ). The verses and quatrains of Mullah Shah and Mian Mir 
ate given on pages ( 28, 117, 124, 125, 130-131, 139 & 152-158 ) 
and (25 & 27 ) respectively. Five quatrains of Data Shifcuh also 
appear on pages (19, 53, 61, 73 & 169 ) of the Sakhat-ul-AwUya. 

The fourth section contains a selection of the poetical 
compositions of Mullah Shah, comprising 10 ^av^dh and i8 
ruhiiydts. The dtwan of Mullah Shah whose nom de ^efre was 
Sbahi according to Data Shikuh, ^‘contains wonderful points and 
exquisite subtleties and is full of knowledge and mystic allusions. 
All these qualities are rarely met with in any other collection of 
poetry. It contains many quatrains and a commentary thereon, 
and a collection of his letters. ' Evefy verse 
thereof is unique and contains the meaning of the two woflds.^’ii^ 
Judging the poetic excellence of Mullah Shah, from the few 
specimens recorded, (which also depict Dara Shikuh’s poetic 
appreciation of current mystic thought ) we can, without hesita- 
tion say, that they represent elegance of language, sublimity of 
thought and grace of diction. His rubdiyats. throw much light 
on his religious belief, and the ethical and moral principles 
preached by him. Some of the views expressed therein are 
positively heterodox and, according to orthodox Islamic 
conception, approach very near heresy. But the poetic 
latitude can be allowed to him ; for drunk with Divine love, 
he had departed from the fold of the orthodox and had 
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let himself adrift in the dangerous waters of gnosticism. He could 
not, therefore, escape the malicious remarks of the orthodox 
school who said that “this landed him on the benighted shores of 
infidelity/’ 

Of Data Shikuh’s correspondence with the saints, Mullah 
Shah, Mian Mir, Shah Muhibullah, Shah Dilruba and others, 
whatever has been preserved/i® even in its fragmentary character, 
the main theme is the discussion of mystical doctrines of diverse 
nature and the clarification and exposition of doubts and mis- 
givings in the mind of the young aspirant. “To the compendium 
of esoteric and exoteric sciences,” he addresses Shaikh 
Muhibullah Allahabad! in one of his letters, “who is proficient 
in the comprehension of the stages of form and spirit .... 
Shaikh Muhibullah, this lover of the saints ( Dara Shikuh ) sends 
his greetings and felicitations : I respectfully acknowledge your 
letter containing your answers to my questions with utmost 
gratitude and satisfaction ; its contents have enlightened me with 
your views on the subject and have given me pleasure and 
delight. Some of the answers have been exactly to my expecta- 
tions and while the others I have identified with my spiritual 
longings and inclinations ( which are in confirmation with the 
holy Kuran and Sunnah of the Prophet of God ) . . . . For years 
I have been studying books on the ‘inner state’ of the saints 
but controversies being abundantly found therein, I have dis- 
carded them hereafter, devoting my whole self to the study of 
the mind, which is a boundless ocean ; where pure gems are 
always to be found : 

Eefer me not anymore to such books ; 

Por my conscious-self is an open book bo me.” 

Another letter to Shah Muhammad Dilruba, the “veiled 
mystic and saint,” celebrated for his piety and devotion, is very 

118 Tlaese lettsrs to my kno'wleSgc are as follo'ws : 6 letters to Bhah Mukammad 
Dilruba contained in the Fajjyad-ul-Kawanm and reproduced in the BiCIm'atA-’ Alamxgir 
( Yol. I p. 319-324 ) ; 2 letters to Shah Muhibullah Allahbadi ( Ibid p. 826-880 ) ; 1 letter 
to Barmad ( Indian Antiquary 1924 ) and 2 letters in a MS. of the Safiw-i-Bahr-^il-Mum 
in Berlin Library ( Pertsoh p. 40, 46 ). 
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intetesting. “This saint,” writes Data Shifcuh, “had selected 
for himself the corner of obscurity. He did not uncover his 
face and talked to people from behind a screen. Once he told 
me that he did not wish to expose his face to the vision of all. 
I remarked that to behold his face was a blessing. He then 
agreed that he would only uncover his face before those whom 
he thought as the men of the Path ; thus the commonality would, 
of their own accord, desist from approaching him ” 

The following letter of Shah Muhibullah is in answer to 
a few questions put by Dara Shikuh and its elucidation by the 
former : 

Dara Shikuh : What is the true significance of the 'Great 
Veil’ ( Hijab-i-Akbar ) ? 

Shah Muhibullah : Knowledge associated with mind is 
beneficial ; it constitutes a burden when related to body. Thus 
knowledge, which tends to perpetuate the fancy of duality, is in 
reality an obstruction. From another point of view, however, 
when it attaches itself to the light of limitations, without the 
individual being conscious of it, of a certainty it is the 'Great 
Veil’ ; for, the acquisition of knowledge, of whatever species it 
might be, is an obstruction ; because the attributes envelop the 
Universal Person in a screen.’ The gnostics, therefore, in their 
discourses to the seekers on devotion, have not confined it to 
limitations. 

Dara Shikuh : Has the spiritual advancement an 
extremity ? 

Shah Muhibullah : 

0 brother 1 the Path leads to an endless track. Proceed, the way 
lies before you. 

In relation to the Universal Person it is as you are already 
aware of it. 

Dara Shikuh : Is it possible to acquire spiritual perfection 
by soul-discipline ? 

Shah Muhibullah \ Such a question, coming as it is from a 
monotheist in search of Unity of God (Dara Shikuh ), sounds 
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Strange 1 The individual is perfection in itself, for the soul 
provides him with true discipline. In fact, so long as he 
remains entangled in the whirlpool of fancy, he considers the 
manifestations apart from Him and attributes Divine Grace to it, 

Ddrd Shikuh ; How can the mind be capable of holding 
the Infinite within its own self ? 

Shah Mtihihullah ; JMind has an access to the Infinite for 
it is endless in its own end : and if this fact is not comprehended 
properly, it would not be possible for human mind to contain the 
Infinite. 

Ddru Shikuh : Does the lover attain immortality with the 
Beloved ? 

Slmh MnhihtiUkih : My soul i these two terms of lover and 
beloved are known due to the felicity of the former ; so even 
after the attainment of gnosis by him, the torments in the nick of 
the grave still confront him ; 

Union with the Belovofi is divine to fclio friencls. 

Ddrd Shikuh : Does the lover attain union with the 
Beloved after death ? 

Shah Muhihullah : Death constitutes a bridge ivhich Idnks 
friend with friend. Whatever exposition to this effect was given 
by the perfects, was the outcome of matured experience ; for, in 
fact, the perfection of man is unattainable without death. 

Ddrd Shikuh : How can we differentiate between love and 
affliction ? 

Shah Muhihullah : Affliction is the ladder which leads to 
love, for it is said : 

All in this Universe, in part or in whole, 

Constitute the arch of a bridge in Love’s Path. 

Ddrd Shikuh ; When Syyid-ul-Tafifaii<i replied, **Turning 
towards the origin” in answer to, '^What is the end ?” what was 
its true significance ? 

Shah Muhihullah : The origin, you must know, is the 
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diversion of vision from the reality, in conseqi^ence of a fancy 
for duality ; and the end is a complete comprehension of the 
reality. Other reason being the soul’s journey towards the 
origin of the Physical Plane ( * Alam-i-l^asut ) which is the seat of 
the most gracious ; its end marks declivity from height, which is 
a position for the Imams of gnosticism. This is the Physical 
Plane because the universe is involved in a cycle of encirclements, 
the centre of the circle, revolving along the circumference is an 
end in itself.^® 

Ddrd Shikuh : *'^Verilj he is transgressing and ignorant,*^ Is 
this verse in condemnation of man or in his commendation ? 

Shah Muhibullah : It is said in compassion for him. 

Ddra Shikuh : Since the universe is not perishable, how 
can we account for the eflfacement of things ? 

Shah Muhihullah : According to : Biverything is perishable 
except His face : things perish. Whatever remains is due to its 
own capability and metonymy of its absolute nature. 

To he continued. 


116 . Beferenoe is here to the fact that the beginnihg of eveijibiag was the earth 
atom ( mqtdh ). 


GANDHI MAHARAJ 


We who follow Gandhi Maharaja’s lead 

have one thing in common among us : 
wc never fill our purses with spoils from the poor 
nor bend our knees to the rich. 


When they come bullying to us 

with raised fist and menacing stick, 
we smile to them, and say : 

your reddening stare 

may startle babies out of sleep 
but how frighten those who refuse to fear ? 

Our speeches are straight and simple, 

no diplomatic turns to twist their meaning 
confounding penal code 
they guide with perfect ease the victims 

to the border of jail. 

And when these crowd the path of the prison gate 
their stains of insult are washed clean, 

their age-long shackles drop to the dust, 
and on their forehead are stamped 
Gandhiji’s blessings. 


Santiniketan, 
15. xz. 40. 



( Translated from the original Bengali hv the author, ) 




MUKTA-DHARA 

K. R. Kripalani 
An Appreciation 


Muicta-dhara,* ffom which the play takes its name, is a moun- 
tain spring whose waters, rushing down the slopes of Uttarakut, 
irrigate the plain of Shiu-tarai, whose people are held in subjec- 
tion to the King of Uttarakut. In order to enforce this subjec- 
tion more effectively, the King of Uttarakut aims to control the 
source of their economic well-being and to that end has had a 
great dam erected to prevent the waters of Mukta-dhara from 
reaching the plains below. It was a difficult and hazardous 
operation, but the skill of the royal engineer Bibhuti, utilising 
the resources of modern science and with the help of conscripted 
labour, has at last successfully achieved the feat, though at con- 
siderable loss of life. A mighty engine-tower, outsoaring the 
trident on the Temple of Siva on a mountain peak, has been 
erected. The play opens with the King and the citizens of 
Uttarakut preparing to participate in a religious festival in honour 
of »the Machine. The King as well as the bulk of the people of 
Uttarakut ( for the little imperialism depicted in the play is of 
the modern “democratic^’ type in which the people are more 
royal than their ruler, where a subject race is concerned ) are 
very proud of the Machine and quite confident that the poor and 
defenceless people of Shiu-tarai would now for ever be at their 
mercy. Neither the recurring wail of the poor, demented mother, 
looking for her son, one of the conscripted victims sacrificed in 
the building of the dam, nor the warnings of the simple, god- 
fearing folk who presage ill for such colossal pride and greed, 
touch their hearts. 

The Crown Prince Abhijit, however, professes open sym- 
pathy for the people of Shiu-tarai and protests against Bibhuti’s 


^ * Lit. Rree Ourrent. The original Bengali drama by Rabindranath Tagore was first 
published in 1922, The English translation published here is by Marjorie Sykes of 
Santiniketaa. 
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soulless achievement. The chamcter of the Prince provides the 
main psychological interest of the play. In him love of freedom 
and sympathy for the oppressed discover their appropriate symbol- 
ism, Of as the author so aptly puts it,* their objective counterpart, 
in the fate of Mukta-dhara, whose free current has been im- 
prisoned by the dam. The emotional significance of this 
symbolism gains in intensity till it becomes a passion, when the 
Prince learns that he was not the son of the King but a foundling 
picked up near the source of Mukta-dhara, “This unexpected 
revelation profoundly affects his mind, making him believe that 
his life has a spiritual relationship with this waterfall ; that its 
voice was the first voice which greeted him with a message when 
he came to the world. From that moment the fulfilment of that 
message becomes the sole aim of his life, which is to open out 
paths for the adventurous spirit of Man.”j“ The Prince deter- 
mines to sacrifice his life in an attempt to liberate the imprisoned 
current by forcing the dam at a point which he happened to 
know was weakly built. Fie succeeds. The leaping torrent 
breaks free, carrying the body of its foster-child in its turbulent 
lap. Like some of Ibsen’s later dramas, the social motive of the 
play, if it had any, seems to dissolve at the end in an undefined 
sense of mystic self-fulfilment. 

The author has also re-introduced into the play that re- 
markable character, the Ascetic Dhananjay, who first appeared 
in Prajaschitta ( Atonement ), published in 1909. In that play, 
as in the present one, Dhananjay teaches the people to resist 
their ruler’s unjust claims non-violently but fearlessly. “As soon 
as,” lie exhorts the subject people, “you can hold up your head 
and say that nothing has power to hurt you, the roots of violence 
will be cut througb .... Nothing can hurt your inner manhood, 
for that is a flame of fire. Only the material self is hurt. That 
which is flesh feels the blow and whines and dies. ( To bis 
listeners ) But you stand open-mouthed — don’t you under- 

* Bea 'iihe author’s note to an English translation of the play, entitled The W^htSTfall, 
■whioh''app 0 ared in the Modern Beview, May, 1922. 
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stand ?” A disciple : “We understand but not your words.” 
Dhananjaya : “Then woe betide you I” Both the personality 
and the words of Dhananjay are a remarkable anticipation of the 
shape that the struggle for Indian Independence was to assume 
later under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. In the earlier 
play Dhananjay even leads the people in a sort of no-rent 
campaign. 

Perhaps no other play of Rabindranath expresses his 
political convictions with such directness and force. Technically 
too the drama is not overburdened with any sub-plot or extra- 
neous incidents, which might break the continuity of the main 
theme. ( Incidentally the Greek classical unities of time and 
place are fully observed. ) Against the grim background of the 
towering menace of man’s diabolical skill, symbolised in the 
Machine, pass and re-pass processions of men and women, tyrants 
and sycophants, idealists and devotees, passionate rebels against 
a pitiless imperialism and its servile agents ( so amusingly 
portrayed in the schoolmaster ), and the multitude of simple folk, 
with their quaint humour and unsophisticated wisdom. In their 
innocent contentions and way-side comments the author has found 
ample scope for his irony. Indeed, it is these spectators rather 
than the main actors themselves who keep the stage occupied 
for most of the time. Very little of the real drama takes place 
before our eyes, the rest we watch through the reactions on the 
minds of these different spectators. 

The drama is packed with meaning and rich in suggestions 
which may tempt critics into a variety of interpretations. But 
the author has gently warned his readers against missing the 
main significance of the play which is psychological and lies in 
the growing identity that is achieved in the Prince’s mind 
between his own spirit and the current of Mukta-dhara. The 
last desperate act of self-sacrifice, the awful nature of the 
consummation sought and achieved by the Prince, ■ Which brings 
the play to its dose, leaves one with a sense of the tragic 
splendour of man’s spirit, silencing all contentions for the 
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moment. What happens to the people of Shiu-tami, we have 
forgotten to enquire. 

There is no doubt that Mukta-dhara is one of the most 
moving and well-knit of the author’s dramas. Mr. Edward 
Thompson has called it ''the best of his prose dramas.” Without 
endorsing so categorical a judgment, it is well worth quoting the 
English critic’s excellent appreciation of the play. 

“It is a reasoned though highly allegorical presentation of 
his convictions, as expressed during many previous years, on 
modern politics. It has many strands of significance woven into 
it, so that it is like shot silk suggesting many colours ; the play’s 
achievement is that in it he has attained a synthesis of his different 
convictions and messages. His deep distrust of ail government 
by machinery and of all prostitution of science to serve violence 
and oppression, his hatred of a slavish system of education, his 
scorn of race-hatred and of all politics which seek to make one 
tribe dependent on another instead of risking the gift of the 
fullest freedom, his certitude that it is in freedom that God is 
found,— -all these are so prominent that each may with justice be 
claimed as the play’s message. Through all, as a tender under- 
tone, runs the murmur of the Free Current, a haunting sound in 
the soul of the boy whose foster-mother she was and whose 
lifeless body, after he has broken her fetters, her waves are to 
carry majestically away. There are impressive passages, as where 
the Machine is seen, sinister against the sunset, crouching over 
the land and its life, overtopping even God’s temple ; or where 
the noise of the breaking dam and the raging waters is first 
heard. All through the play sounds the menace of God’s 
gathering anger at the hardness of men’s hearts and the sordid- 
ness of their hopes. Finest of all is the constant quiet drift of 
folk along the roads, the procession of life. It is the greatest 
of his symbolical plays.”* 


* Rabinclranath Tagore ; By BAvyard Thompson. Oxford University Press. 
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Scene : The motmtainom land of Uttaraknt, '“The Peak of the 
North’\ on a road leading to its mountain temple of Shiva the Terrible, 
In the distance a great Machine towers into the sk^, its crest seemingly 
touching the clouds ^ and confronting it is the trident which crowns the 
temple of Shiva, In a mango garden by the roadside stands the tent of 
King Kanajit, for tonight at new moon the lights of solemn worship 
will be lit in Shiva's temple ; the king goes there on foot, and is now 
restins^ by the wayside. Biblmti his Royal Engineer has succeeded after 
many years of endeavour in damming the springs of Mukta-dhara with 
the might of his steel machine. In honour of this extraordinary feat 
the people of Uttarakut have come to bold festival In the temple courts 
of Shiva. The company of s army as is who perform the temple rites are 
spending the whole day in processional pceans ; some hold censers of 
burning incense, some carry conches and gongs, and accompany their 
songs by rhythmic beating of the gong. 

Enter procession, singing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee, 

Lord of Destruction, yet uttermost Peace. 

In darkness of doubting our sunrise we name Thee, 
Saviour in conflict, in bondage Release. 

Shiva the Terrible, Giver of Peace 

( The samiyasis go out singing ) 

Enter a pilgrim from a foreign land, carrying the prescribed 
worship offerings. He meets and addresses a 
citivyn of Uttarakut. 

Pilgrim ; What is that which stands so high against the 
sky ? It is a fearsome sight. 

Citizen : Don’t you know ? You are a stranger, I suppose. 
That is the Machine. 

Pilgrim : Machine ? What machine ? 

Citis(en : Bibhuti the Royal Engineer has been working at 
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it these tweiityfive years past. See, it is.finished now, and so 
today is a festival. 

Vilgrim ; And what is its purpose ? 

: It has bound fast the springs of Mukta-dhara. 

Pilgrim ; Ugh 1 It looks like the head of some skeleton 
demon, with its gaping, grinning jaws — a demon that lies in 
wait for your sleeping city. With that sight before you day and 
night, your living spirits will surely shrivel and stiffen like a 
blasted tree. 

: Our life is not so easily damaged ; there is no 
call for fear on that score. 

Pilgrim : It may be so, but that is no fit thing to stand in 
the presence of the sun and stars ; it would be better to keep it 
hid. Can you not see how it seems to irritate the very sky ? 

CiU\m ; But are you not going to the temple worship 
tonight ? 

Pilgrim : That is what I set out to do, as I have done every 
year at this season. But never before have I seen the sky above 
the temple darkened by such a monster. When I came in sight 
of it suddenly today, my whole body shivered with a nameless 
fe^r. There is something blasphemous in the way it has out- 
soared the very temple tower. I will go and make my offering, 
but my mind is not at rest. 

IcMUr a woman wearing a white cloth over her head which 
covers her whole body and trails on the ^ound. 

Woman : Suman I My Suman 1 ( To the Citizen ) Little 
father, you have all returned, but my Suman is not even yet 
come home. 

Citizen : What is your name ? 

Woman : Tm Amba of Jonai village. And he~he is the 
light of my eyes, the*breath of my life, my Suman, 

Citifien : What has happened to him, daughter ? 

Amba : They have taken him away— I don't know where, 

I had gone to worship Shiva in the temple— I came back and 
found they had taken him. 
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Pilgrim : Then they must have taken him to wotk at the 
dam of Mukta-dhara. 

Amba : I heard that they had taken him this way — away 
to the west of GouiTs Peak there — but I cannot see as far as 
that ; I can see no path beyond it. 

Pilgrim : What is the use of crying ? We are just going 
to the evening worship in Shiva’s temple ; it is out great day 
today, you come too, 

Amha : No, father, it was to Shiva’s temple I went that 
day too. Since then I’ve been afraid to go out to worship. And 
mark my words, our prayers never reach the Father now ; they 
are stolen on their way to His shrine. 

Pilgrim ; Why, who steals them ? 

Amba : The same who took Suman from my heart. I 
don’t know yet who he is, Suman ! My Suman I My boy 
Suman I 

( All go out ) 

A messenger from Abbijit the Yuvaraj of Uttaraknt 
meets Bibhutl on his mj to the temple. 

Messenger : Lord Bibhuti, the Yuvaraj has sent me to you. 

Bibhuti : What is his will ? 

Mess : After long years of effort you have brought into 
bondage our springs of Mukta-dhara. Time after time your dam 
has burst, countless men have perished under falls of earth and 
sand, countless others have been carried away by the hood. But 
today at last — 

Bibhuti : Their lives were not given in vain. My dam is 
completed. 

Mess : The people of the foothills of Shiu-tarai do not yet 
know it. They cannot believe that it is in the power of any man 
to keep from them the waters that God has given. 

Bibhuti : God gave to them merely the water ; to me He 
gave the power to withhold the water. 

Mess : They are still without a thought of evil ; they 
don’t know that within a week their growing fields . . . 
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BibhuH : Why should you talk of thek fields ? What have 
theit fields to do with me ? 

Mess ; Why, did you not build your dam for that 
purpose — so that their fields should wither and die ? 

Bihhuti ; No, I built it to prove that the mind of man can 
triumph over all the might of sand and stone and water arrayed 
against him. I had no time to contemplate the loss of any 
farmer’s petty field of maize. 

Mess : The Yuvaraj asks, is not the time even now come ? 

BibhuH : No,' for I contemplate the splendour of the power 
of the Machine. 

Mess : And cannot the cries of the hungry break b upon 
your contemplation ? 

Bihhuti : No ; my dam breaks not before the fury of the 
waters, and my Machine quails not before the power of tears. 

Mess : Have you no fear of curses ? 

Bibbuti : Of curses ? Look you, when there were no 
labourers to be had m Uttarakut, we went at the king’s command 
to every house in Chandapattana, and seized for our needs all 
sons above eighteen. Many of them never returned to thek 
homes, yet my Machine has triumphed over the curses of all 
those mothers. When one is fighting the power of the gods, he 
cares little for the curses of men. 

Mess : You have built this monument of your fame, and 
the glory is yours. The Yuvaraj now bids you break down of 
your own will the work of your hands, and so attain an even 
greater glory. 

Bihhuti : When the monument was still bcomplete,it was 
mine alone ; but now it is the property of all Uttarakut. I have 
no longer the right to destroy it* 

Mess : The Yuvaraj says that he will take upon himself 
that right. 

Bihhuti : What ! The Yuvaraj of Uttarakut says such a 
thing ? Does he not belong to us ? Is he a Shiu-tarayan ? 

Mess ; He says that it is yet to be proved whether 
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Uttatakut is ruled by the Machine only, or whether the law of 
God does not run there also. 

Bihhuii : I tell you that by the might of my Machine I 
myself will take rank as God^ and on me rests the burden of the 
proof. Tell the Yuvaraj that I have left no road open by which 
the straiigle-hold of my machine may be relaxed. 

Mess : The God of destruction docs not always travel by 
the highroad. No eye of man sees the cracks and fissures which 
secretly await his coming. 

Bthhuti : ( startled ) Cracks ! What is that you say ? 
What do joti know of cracks ? 

Mess : What should I know ? But be sure that He who 
uses them will find them out. ( The messenger goes out ) 

Tinier some dtie^ens of Uttarakut, on their mij to the 
temple festivities. They see Bihhnii. 

ist. Cit : Well, engineer, you’re a wonderful fellow, Given 
us all the slip, you have, and got right ahead of us, while we 
knew nothing about it. 

2 nd. Cit : That’s the sort of thing he’s always done. He 
would be for ever worming himself forward on the quiet, when 
you least expected it, and outdoing everybody. Cropheadted 
Bibhuti of Chabua, our own village 1 We used to go to school 
together, and Kailash the schoolmaster used to box our ears, all 
alike. And now look at him, leaving us all behind and making 
such a name for himself I 

^rd Cit : Hi, Gobru, you with the basket there, why do 
you stand gaping like that ? You’ve seen Bibhuti before, 
haven’t you ? Get out the garlands and garland him. 

( Tbej begin to garland him ) 

Bibhuti : Stop, stop, that’s enough .... 

jrd, Cit : What, enough ? Why, you’ve become a great 
man, all of a sudden, and we’ve got to do the thing properly, 
you know. Your neck ought really to be as long as a camel’s, 
and all Uttarakut ought to be loading you with garlands up to 
the .tip of your nose. 
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2nd. Cit : I say, old man, Harisli the drummer hasn’t 
turned up yet. 

ist Cit : The rascally lazybones, he needs a drumming on 
the skin of his own back. 

$rd Cit : What’s the use of talking like that ? If it comes 
to drumming, he’s far ahead of us. 

4th Cit : I thought we might have got hold of Bishay 
Shamont’s ceremonial car today, and taken old Bibhuti in 
procession. But they say that even the king is going to the 
temple on foot. 

4th Cit : Well, it’s a good thing you didn’t. Do you 
realise what a state it’s in ? I borrowed it the other day for my 
boy’s wedding, ... and I had to pull it far more than it 
pulled me. 

4th, Cit : Well, what we can do is to carry Bibhuti on our 
shoulders. Let’s do that. 

Bibhuti : Hi, what are you trying to do ? 

4th. Cit ; No, no, this is quite as it should be. You were 
born and brought up in the lap of Uttarakut, and now you’ve 
climbed on her back. You’re head and shoulders above everyone 
elso. 

{Thej rest their stmes on their shoulders and lift Bibhuti ) 

All : Hurrah ! Hurrah for Bibhuti, the Royal Engineer ! 

( All go out singings carrying Bibhuti shoulder high ) 
All hail. Machine, we worship thee. 

We bow to thee, we honour thee. 

Machine, O Lord Machine. 

Thy flames and thunders rend the sky 
And all thy rumbling wheels reply 
In swift and sonorous majesty ; 

We bow to thee. Machine. 

In one defiant onrush hurled 

Thy conquering fires sweep the world, 

Machine, O Lord Machine. 
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Thy power melts the stubborn ore, 

Shatters the old rock’s living core, 

And moves still things unmoved before— 

All hail, all hail, Machine. 

A vulture thou, whose talons tear 
The bowels of earth, and lay them bare, 

Machine, O Lord Machine. 

Thou art a cloud, beneath whose lee 
Sinister tempests scud and flee 
To darken earth and air and sea. 

All hail, Machine, Machine. 

Thou grim magician, binding still 
The very elements to thy will, 

All hail to thee, Machine. 

Thou hast the captive world in fee, 

And we thy servants worship thee, 

We bow to thee, we honour thee, 

O Lord, O Lord Machine. 

Enter ^ from the tent^ King Kanajit and bis Minister. 

Ranajit : You have never been able to keep the people of 
Shiu-tarai under proper control. Now at last, by his mastery of 
Mukta-dhara, Bibhuti has found a way of enforcing their 
obedience. But you don’t seem very enthusiastic, mantri. Are 
you jealous of him ? 

Minister : Your pardon, Maharaj, far from it. It is no 
part of our work to wrestle against earth and stones with pick- 
axes and spades. Our tool is diplomacy, our commerce is with 
the minds of men. It was I who counselled you to give the 
Yuvaraj responsibility for the control of Shiu-tarai. Had you kept 
my counsel, he would have bound them in ties of asffection no 
less strong than the steel bonds of Mukta-dhara, 

Ranajit \ And what has been the fruit of his rule ? 
Taxes two years in arrears ! There have been plenty of famines 
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in Shiu-tarai before this, but they always used to pay their 
taxes. 

Minister : He was beginning to win for you a more valuable 
thing than taxes, when you ordered him to return. We should 
not despise the young in matters of government. You must 
remember that in times of intolerable suffering, the strength of 
their grief and sympathy makes young people greater than their 
elders. 

Kanajit : You are for ever changing your tune. You have 
told me again and again that a king should govern his subjects as 
a rider does his horse, from the vantage-point of a higher seat ; 
and that the art of ruling an alien people consists in such control. 
Did you not say so ? 

Minister : Yes, I did. The position was different then, 
and my counsel was fitted for the times. But now . . , . 

Ranajit : I never had any wish to send the Yuvaraj to 
Shiu-tarai. 

Minister : Why, Maharaj ? 

Ranajit : They ate not our own people, but aliens, and if 
we rub shoulders with them too familiarly, their respect for. us 
wilh be destroyed. One’s own folk may be won by affection, 
but outsiders must be ruled by fear. 

Minister : Maharaj, you have forgotten the teal reason for 
sending the Yuvaraj to Shiu-tarai. For some time he had 
seemed very restless in spirit^ and we suspected that he had 
somehow got a hint of the truth about himself— that he is not of 
royal birth, but was picked up at the foot of the falls of Mukta- 
dhara. And so to keep his mind occupied .... 

Ranajit : Yes, I know all about that. Almost every night 
he used to go and sleep below the fall. When I heard about it 
I sought him out there one night and asked him straight, “What 
is the matter, Abhijit ? Why are you here ?” And he replied, 
“In the sound of this water I hear my mother’s voice.” 

Minister : 1 too once asked him what had come over him, 
and how it was that I hardly ever saw him in the palace. He 
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said, “The Imowledge has come to me that I was bom on eatth 
to open up a highway,” 

Kanajit : I have lost my belief in the prophecy that this 
boy would be the ruler of a great empire. 

MinisUr : It was Abhiramswami himself, your guru’s guru, 
who made that prediction. 

■. He must have been mistaken. I have had nothing 
but loss in my dealings with this lad. Ever since my grandfather’s 
time the road over the Nandi Pass has been blocked, so 
that the wool-merchants of Shiu-tarai could not trade in foreign 
markets. Now Abhijit has thrown open that road. The price 
of food and clothing in Uttarakut will rise, you know. 

Minister ; He is young, isn’t he ? The Yuvaraj was looking 
at it from the point of view of Shiu-tarai .... 

Kanqjit : But I call that treachery against his own people. 
Then there’s that Vairagi Dhananjay of Shiu-tarai, who is 
wandering about stirring up disafiection— I am certain he has a 
hand in it too. Wc shall have to suppress that fellow, rosary and 
all. He must be taken into custody. 

Minister : I do not presume to oppose the Maharaj’s will. 
But you know well, Sire, that there are evils which are safer deft 
free than suppressed. 

Ranajit : That is as may be. That consideration does not 
lie in your province. 

Minister : No sire, but it is a consideration I would urge 
n^on you. 

"Enter a sentinel 

Sentinel ; Sire, your uncle is approaching, the Maharaj 
Visvajit of Mohangarh. ( Exit ) 

Ranajit : There’s another one. He is the ringleader of the 
set who are spoiling Abhijit. An uncongenial kinsman is like a 
hunchback’s hump, always hanging on behind, impossible to get 
rid of, and a continual nuisance to bear .... What is that noise ? 

Minister : The devotees are making procession round the 
temple. 
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Enter the devotees, singing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee, 

Purging the darkness with flame of Thy breath ; 

Thou art the Truth, and Thy thunders proclaim Thee : 
Bane of the wrong-doer. Guide across death, 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee .... 

( Tbej go out ) 

Enter Kanajifs unde. King Visvajit of Mohangarh. 

He is dressed wholly in white, and has 
ivhite hair. 

Eanajit : Reverent greeting, uncle. I had not hoped for 
the good fortune of your presence today at our worship of 
Shiva. 

Visvajit : I came to tell you that Shiva will not accept 
today’s worship. 

Kanajit : Such words of evil omen are an insult to out 
festival .... 

Visvajit : And why a festival ? Why have you imprisoned 
those fountains of free water which the God of gods sends down 
from heaven that all who thirst may drink ? 

Eanajit : Why ? That I may dominate my enemies ! 

Visvajit : And have you no fear of making Almighty God 
your enemy ? 

Kanajit : Is not He the patron-god of Uttarakut ? He 
himself is glorified in the triumphs of his city. And so He 
takes our part, and withdraws the gift that He himself had given. 
He will pierce Shiu-tarai with the spears of thirst, and cast it in 
the dust before the throne of Uttarakut. 

Visvajit : Then your worship is no true worship, but 
merely the payment of a wage. 

Eanajit : Uncle, you are a partisan of foreigners, and an 
enemy of your own people. And through your teaching Abhijit 
too is failing in his duty to his own kingdom. 

Visvajit : Through my teaching ? Was I not once in your 
party ? When you raised mutiny in Chandapattana, was it not 
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I who suppressed that rebellion with fire and sword ? Afterwards 
this boy Abhijit found his way into my heart, and it was he who 
brought me light. Then I saw that those whom I had injured 
blindly in the darkness were indeed flesh of my flesh. You 
recognized in him the mystic foreshadowings of an imperial 
destiny ; seeing them, you welcomed him to your house ; and 
do you now seek to confine him to this petty throne of 
Uttarakut ? 

I suppose it was you who told Abhijit of his 
being picked up under the falls of Mukta-dhara ? 

Vmajif. Yes, it was I. It was the day of the Festival of 
Lamps, and he was a guest in my palace. In the sunset light I 
noticed him standing on the terrace, gazing towards Gouri's Peak. 
I asked, ‘‘What do you see, my brother He said, “I see the 
roads, as yet uncut, which shall in future times cross those 
unsealed heights and make us neighbours of distant lands.” And 
even as I listened I thought, “The mother who gave him birth 
by the springs of Mukta-dhara was free of the limiting walls of 
home, and who shall bind and confine her son ?” I could no 
longer keep silent, but said to him, “Brother, your birth was by 
the wayside, and from that very moment the Lord of the Bills 
gave you welcome to the open road ; no conch-shell summoned 
you within the four walls of a home.” 

Ranajlt : Now at last I understand. 

Vlsvajit : What do you understand ? 

Ranajit : That from the time he heard this story Abhijit’s 
affections became estranged from the royal house of Uttarakut. 
His opening of the Nandi Pass road is an arrogant proclamation 
of that estrangement. 

Visvajit : What harm is done by that ? A road once 
opened is a road for all — for Uttarakut, no less than for Shiu-tarai. 

Ranajit : Uncle, you are my kinsman, and respect is due 
to your age ; therefore I have been very patient. But I can be so 
no longer, for you are a traitor to your own people ; I com- 
mand you to leave this kingdom. 
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Visvajit : I can nevef give up you and youfs. If you 
give me up, I must needs endure it. 

( He goes out ) 

Enter Amha^ going towards the king. 

Amha : What folk are these ? Look you, the sun is 
setting, and my Suman is not yet returned. 

Ranajit : Who and what are you ? 

Amha : I — I am nothing, nobody. He was my all in all— 
and they took him away along this road. Is there no end to 
this road ? And is my Suman journeying still, on and on 
unresting, to where beyond Gourf s Peak all things sink into the 
western sky, the sun, the light and aU ? 

Kanajit : Mantri^ I suppose this must be ... . 

Minister : Yes, in the work of building that dam .... 

Kanajit : ( to Amha ) Do not weep for your son. I know 
of him, and that he has today received the world’s last and 
greatest gift. 

Amha : If that were true, he would bring that gift to my 
arms in the evening, for am I not his mother ? 

Kanajit : He will indeed bring it for you in the evening. 
But»that evening is not yet come. 

Amha : May your words be true, little father ! I will wait 
for him here, along the temple road. Suman ! ( She goes out) 

The schoolmaster oj Uttar akut enters with his hoys. 

Master : You’ll be getting a taste of the cane, I can see. 
Loudly now, shout ! Jai, Rajarajeswar ! 

Boys : Jai, Rajara — 

Master ; ( slapping a hoy or two within reach )— ! 

Boys : — jeswar I 

Ranajit : Where are you all going ? 

Master : Sire, you are going to confer honour on out 
Royal Engineer Bibhuti, so I am taking the boys to share in the 
rejoicings. They have learnt from childhood to honour every- 
thing that is to the glory of Uttarakut and I do not want them 
to miss any opportunity for participating in it. 
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Kmajlt \ They all know, I suppose, what Bibhuti has done? 

Bojs : {piwping and clapping their hands ) Yes, yes, he has 
stopped up Shiu-tarai’s drinking water. 

Ranajit : Why did he do that ? 

Boys : To make them smart. 

Ranajit : And why should he make them smart ? 

Bojs : Because they are wicked men. 

Ranajit ; How, wicked ? 

Bojs : Everybody knows it, they’re verj wicked, awjullj 
wicked. 

Ranajit : But you don’t know why they are wicked ? 

Master : Of course they know, Maharaj, Now, you, didn’t 
you read Didn’t you read in your book ? ( whispering ) Their 
religion is rotten. 

Bojs : Yes, yes, their religion is rotten. 

Master : And besides, they’re not like us. Come now, 
speak up ! ( He points to his nose ) 

Bojs : They haven’t got high-ridged noses. 

Master : Right, now what has our professor proved ? 
What does a high-ridged nose show ? 

Bojs : The greatness of our race 1 

Master : Good ! And what will that great race do ? 
Come, speak up !. ... they’ll conquer .... Out with it, do 1. . . . 
they’ll conquer everyone else in the world, won’t they ? 

Bojs : Yes, everyone. 

Master : Have you ever heard of the men of Uttarakut 
being defeated in war ? 

Bojs : Never, never ! 

Master : Didn’t our former king Pragjit, with two hundred 
and ninety three men, drive back an army of thirtyone thousand 
seven hundred and fifty southern barbarians ? 

Bojs : Yes, yes I 

Master : Maharaj, you will surely see the day when these 
very boys will be a terror to the miserable wretches who are 
born outside Uttarakut. If not, I am no true teacher, I do not 
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fofget fot a moment what a great responsibility is outs. It is ipe 
who mould men, your ministers but make use of them. Yet be 
pleased, sire, to compare the salary they draw with ours. 

Minister : But those boys themselves are your reward. 

Master : Well spoken, sir, the boys themselves are our 
reward. Alas, but food is dear. Just think, cow’s which 
used to be . . , 

Minister : All right, all right. I’ll see about this ghee of 
yours. Now go, it is nearly time for the worship. 

( The schoolmaster goes out with his boys . ) 

'Kanajit : This schoolmaster of yours has nothing in his 
head but ^ee^ cow’s ghee. 

Minister : There’s certainly a good deal of the cow about 
him. But, Maharaj, fellows of this kind have their uses. They 
do mechanically, day after day, exactly as they are told. Things 
would not run on such oiled wheels if they had more sense. 

Kanajit : What is that in the sky, Mantri ? 

Minister: You are forgetting, Maharaj. That is the top 
of Bibhuti’s machine, 

Kanajit : It has never showed so clearly before. 

Minister ; The storm this morning cleared the air, that is 
why we see it so well. 

Kanajit : Does it not look to you like a demon’s defiant 
fist shaken in the face of the sungod, while He grows red with 
anger ? It was not good to make it so arrogantly high. 

Minister : It looks to me like a spear piercing the gentle 
breast of our sky. 

Kanajit : Well, it is time now to go to the temple. 

( Th^ go out ) 

Banter a second hand of Uttarakut citizens 

ist. Cit ; You must have noticed that Bibhuti always 
avoids us nowadays. He would like to rub out altogether the 
record of his upbringing, the fact that he was one of us. One 
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day he'll find out that it’s not good fot the sword to get too big 
for its sheath. 

2nd. Cit : Whatever you may say, brother, Bibhuti has 
certainly made a name for Uttarakut. 

1st. Cit : Oh, let that alone, you are beginning to make far 
too much of him. That dam there cost him all he had, and it 
broke down at least ten times. 

^rd. Cit ; And who knows that it will not break again ? 

jst. Cit : You’ve seen that mound, have you, on the north 
side of the dam ? 

2 nd. Cit : Why, what about it ? 

jst. Cit : What about it ? Don’t you know that ? Every 
one who has seen it says. . . . 

2nd. Cit : What ? What do they say ? 

ist. Cit : What do they say ! Shamming stupid, are you ? 
It’s as plain as the nose on your face 1 Why, from one end to 
the other ... oh, why talk ? 

2nd. Cit : No, tell us a bit more about it, go on. 

I St, Cit : How you gape. Ran j an 1 Just wait. You’ll 

understand clearly enough when all of a sudden. . . . 

( He ends with a gestme ) 

2nd. Cit : Whew ! What are you saying, old man ? All 
of a sudden ? . . . . 

ist. Cit : Yes, my friend. Well, Jhogru will tell you. He’s 
got everything taped out and weighed up. 

2nd. Cit : I will say this for Jhogru, he doesn’t lose his 
head. When everyone else is shouting Bravo, he coolly fishes 
out bis measuring rod, 

^rd. Cit : Well, my lad, some folk say that all Bibhuti’s 
learning. . . . 

1st. Cit : I know myself that he stole it all from Benkot 
Varma. , . . Now he was a really clever chap. What a head 1 
My word I And yet Bibhuti gets all the credit, — and he, poor 
fellow, dies of starvation. 

jrd. Cit : And was it merely of starvation ? 
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ist. Cit : Well, what is the use of discussing that ? Lack 
of food, or food given him a certain person, who knows ? 
Besides, someone may overhear us, and there are gossip-mongers 
everywhere. The men of this country canT bear to hear good 
of others. 

znd. Cit : Well, whatever you say, the man. . . . 

I St. Cit : Well, there’s no wonder in that. Think where 
he was born ! My great-grandfather was a man of Chabua 
village — you’ve heard his name, haven’t you ? 

2nd. Cit : Naturally. Who in Uttarakut hasn’t ? He 
was that . . . what d’ye call it. . . . 

ist. Cit : Yes, yes, Bhasker. There was no such expert 
snuff-maker in the whole district. King Satrujit would never go 
a day without his snuff. 

^rd. Cit Well, there’ll be time enough for this talk 
later, let’s go to the temple now. We are Bibhuti’s fellow- 
villagers, after all ; we’ll garland him, and it’s we who’ll sit on his 
right hand .... 

Voice off : Do not go, brothers, do not go ! Go 

back I 

2nd. Cit : Hark to that I Old Batu has come out. 

Snter Batu^ his hair unkempt, a tattered blanket thrown 
round him, and a crooked branch in his 
hand for a staff. 

ist. Cit : Why, Batu, where are you going ? 

Batu : Have a care, little brothers, have a care. Don’t 
go that way, go back while there is still time. 

2nd. Cit : Why.? Why do you say that ? 

Batu : There will be sacrifice, human sacrifice, They took 
my two lusty grandsons by force, and they have not come 
back. 

jrd. Cit ; To whom will they sacrifice, uncle ? 

Batu : To Thirst, the Demon of Thirst ! 

ind. Cit : The Demon of Thirst 1 Who may that be ? 
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Batu : One who, the mote he gets, the mote he wants. 
His dtj tongue gtows longer and longer, like a gke-M 
flame. 

xsf. Cit : You must be mad. We are going to the temple 
of Shiva, and what lliirst-Demon is there ? 

Batu i Haven’t you heard ? Ibday they are going to 
thrust Shiva from his temple, and Thirst will sit enthroned on the 
altar. 

2nd. Cit : Hush, hush, madman ; the mexi of Uttarakut 
will tear you to pieces If they hear you talk like that. 

Bain : Yes, they are throwing mud at me, and the boys 
arc pelting me with stones. They all say that my two grandsons 
are greatly blessed in having given their lives. 

ist. Cit : Well, that’s true. 

Batu : True ? If life does not spring from the offering of 
life, if nothing but death is the fruit of death, where is the 
blessing in such utter loss ? Shiva will never endure it ! Little 
brother, have a care ! Do not go that way. 

( lie goes out ) 

2nd. Cit : He makes me shudder — look how my flesh 
creeps. 

ist. Cit : Why, Ranju, you are afraid of shadows. Come, 
let’s go, 

( They all go out ) 

Unter Abhijif and Rajkumar Sanjqy. 

Sanjay : I do not understand, Yuvaraj, why you are 
leaving the palace. 

Abhijit : There are things which you will not understand. 
1 have come out under the open sky, because a voice rang in my 
ears, and cried to me that the living current of my spirit must 
overleap those palace walls of stone. 

Sanjay : We have noticed your restlessness for some time. 
The invisible ties which bound you to us have been growing 
slack. Have they fallen away completely today ? 

Abhijit : Sanjay, do you see that form in the sunset over 
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Gouri’s Peak ? It is like a bird of flame, spteading its wings of 
cloud and flying towards the night. That is a picture of my 
life’s adventure, painted on the heavens by the setting sun. 

Sanjaj : But do you not see also, Yuvaraj, how the 
machine thrusts itself into the very heart of the sunset ? It is as 
though the flying bird’s breast is pierced by an arrow/ and with 
drooping wings it is falling into the valley of night. No, the 
signs are evil, and it is time for rest ; come to the palace, 
Yuvaraj. 

Abbijit ; Where there is bondage, can there be rest ? 

Sanjay : How have you come to feel, after all these days, 
that there is bondage for you in the palace ? 

Abbijit : I knew it when I heard that they had imprisoned 
Mukta-dhara. 

Sanjay \ I do not understand the meaning of your 
words. 

Abbijit : God writes here and there in things external His 
secret Word for the souls of men. And the hidden places of my 
spirit are revealed in those falls of Mukta-dhara. When they 
bound her dancing feet in the iron fetters, I was shaken to the 
depths of my being, and I knew with sudden certainty that even 
so the throne of Uttarakut must fetter the springs of my 
spirit In this journey it is freedom from those fetters which 
I seek. 

Sanjay : Yuvaraj, take me as your comrade on the road. 

Abbijit : No, brother, you must discover your own path. 
If you follow me, I* shall hide your true path from you. 

Sanjay : Do not be so stern, your sternness wounds me. 
Abbijit: You know my heart, and will understand me 
in spite of the wounds. 

Sanjay : I have no wish to make question of your call and 
your pilgrimage. But, Yuvaraj, the evening is come, and the 
music of the nightfall comes floating from the palace tower. Is 
there no call for you in that? Glory there may be in your 
strenuous purpose, but has the grace of life no value too ? 
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Ahhijii : My brother, it is for the sake of that grace and 
its value that the stern fight must be fought. 

Sanjay : Do you remember, the other day, you were 
struck with wonder to see a white lotus bloom lying before the 
mat where you sit for your morning worship ? None told you 
of who had culled it in secret, in the dim dawn before you woke ; 
but should you not remember at this hour the sweetness of that 
inspired little act ? Is not your mind haunted still by the image 
of that timid one, who hid herself but could not hide her 
worship ? 

Ahhijit : Most surely I remember. And just because 
such love exists, I cannot endure that hideous, steel-toothed 
monster that mutes the music of earth and grins and guffaws 
against the sky. Just because I love this Paradise of God, I am 
going to fight the demons which menace it. 

Sanjay : The evening light lies swooning on that blue 
hillside. Does it not bring to your heart the shadow of tears ? 

Ahhijit ; The shadow is there, and my heart also is full 
of sorrow. Do not think me unfeeling, or that I revel In 
sternness. Look at that bird, sitting alone on the topmost branch 
of the pine tree. Will it seek its nest, or will it travel on through 
the darkness to the forests of some far, strange land ? I do not 
know ; but I do know that as It sits so quietly gazing into the 
sunset, its very silence sings in my heart of the loveliness of 
earth. And here and now I salute each smallest thing that has 
sweetened my life by its beauty. 

Enter Batu 

Batu : They wouldnT let me go on, they beat me and 
turned me back. 

Ahhijit : What has happened, Batu ? Your forehead is 
bruised and bleeding. 

Batu : I had gone out to warn everyone, and was begging 
them not to go that way, but to turn back. 

Ahhijit i Why, what has happened ? 
fu : Don’t you know, Yuvaraj ? They will instal the 
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Thitst-Demott today on the altat of the Machine, and there will 
be human sacrifice. 

Abhijit ; What talk is this ? 

Batu : THek altar is stained already with the blood of my 
two grandsons poured out on its foundation. It’s a thing of 
sin, and I thought to see it crumble and fall of itself. But it is 
still unfallen, and Shiva has not awakened. 

Abhijit : It will fall ; the time is come. 

Batu : Then you have heard ? You have heard the call 
of Shiva ? 

Abhijit : I have heard. 

Batu : Alas, then there is now no rest for you ? 

Abhijit ; No, none. 

Batu : Do you see how the blood runs from my head, 
and my limbs are smeared with dust ? And will you endure, 
Yuvaraj, when your very heart is torn ? 

Abhijit : By the grace of God, I shall endure. 

Batu : When all around become your foes ? When your 
own people revile you ? 

Abhijit *. I must perforce endure. 

Batu : Then there is nothing to fear. 

Abhijit : . No, there is nothing to fear. • 

Batu: Good, then remember Batu. I also shall be on 
that road. You will know me even in the darkness by the sign- 
manual that Shiva has set in blood on my forehead. 

( Batu goes out ) 

Enter Uddhav, the kin^s sentry 

Uddhav : Why did you open the Nandi Pass Road, 
Yuvaraj ? 

Abhijit : To save the people of Shiu-tarai from continual 
famine. 

Uddhav : But the Maharaj has a kind heart, he is ready to 
help them. 

Abhijit : When the right hand, in its niggardliness, has 
closed against them the road to plenty, the bounty of the left 
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hand cannot save them. I have cleared them a path by which 
provisions may freely come and go ; I cannot bear to see poverty 
dependent on charity. 

UdSaP : The Maharaj says that in clearing the Nandi 
Pass you have knocked the bottom out of Uttarakut’s food- 
vessel. 


Ahhijit : I have freed Uttaraknt from the shame and 
misery of being for ever a parasite on Shiu-tarai. 

XJddharu : You have done a foolhardy thing. I dare not 
say much more, but the Maharaj has received information. If 
you can, get away at once. It’s not safe even to be seen talking 
with you on the road. 


'Enter Amba 


( He pes out ) 


Amba : Suman, my boy Suman ! Plave none of you 
seen the road by which they took him ? 

Ahhijit : Have they taken away your son ? 

Amba : Yes, westwards over there, where the sun sets 
and the day comes to an end. 

Ahhijit : I am going that way. 

Amba : Then remember the words of a sorrowipg 
woman. Tell him, when you see him, that his mother is 
watching the road for his coming. 

Ahhijit : I will tell him. 

Amba : Little father, may you live for ever. Suman, my 
Suman 1 

{She goes out ) 

Enter the devotees, singing : 

Shiva the Terrible, God we acclaim Thee ; 

Lord of Destruction, yet uttermost Peace. 

In darkness of doubting our sunrise we name Thee, 
Saviour in conflict, in bondage Release : 

Shiva the Terrible, Giver of Peace .... 

( They go out ) 
{To be continued. ) 
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TEB ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL BELIGTONS : by Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, M.A., D. Litfc. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 1939. 

The ICaslii Vidya-Pitha, Benares. 

Price Es. 2/- nob. 

Wl are very glad to welcome this unique work on Ooraparativo Eeligion 
from the pen of the well-known saintly philosopher of Benares, whose 
writings, covering several volumes, large and small, on subjects religious, 
philosophic, educational and sociological, as also political (in a higher sense), 
have already attracted the attention of a wide circle of readers and have been 
appreciated highly by learned scholars and eminent thinkers both in India 
and outside. Those who are familiar with the other works by the author, 
and have read them carefully following out the course of his thoughts as 
embodied in them, will not fail to trace out, in his earlier writings, the germs 
of what he offers in the present volume. 

The main trend of this mature thought was presented in a systematic 
form in the first edition of the book published in the year 1932. It was 
then a small volume of 279 pages only. The second edition, which 
came out in September 1939, covers now over 700 pages. The topics treated 
are found to be almost the same in both the editions ; only the second one 
is enriched with further elaboration of the matters treated and enlarged with 
freshsquotations of parallel textual passages from the standard scriptures 
of the different Paiths brought in for comparison. These additions in the 
second edition have no doubt considerably enhanced the value of the work 
and lent a stroll ger support to the main contention of the author. It is 
evident that preparation of this unique work must have taken years of 
extensive studies and penetrative researches. It is not known if any 
such earnest and laborious attempt has hitherto been made in the subject, 
and undertaken on similar lines, by any other writer, in this country or 
abroad, and presented in such convincing manner as has been done by the 
present author. It is bound to open the eyes of those who are inclined to 
claim an exclusive truth for the faiths they profess and fanatically fight 
for. By studying this book in the proper and an impartial spirit they 
will realise, it is hoped, that they are either ignorant of the true nature of 
their ‘sacred’ professions or are forgetful of the real and essential teachings 
of the founders or exponents of their respective religious tenets. Their 
contest will then appear to be with the mere external forms, which are of 
historical origin by circumstances which do not deeply touch the essential 
12 
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spirit of fchoir Faith. Tho present work is infcondofl to show what that 
essence is and brings homo to the mind of earnoat and sincere religious 
aspirants and students tho trufcli that in ossontiala all faitlis have tho same 
core, more or loss explicitly. And this must bo tho case, if humanity is 
m&ntialhj one, as it actually is. And tho present author has wibli a pone* 
trntivQ insight, indicated tho si)iritual basis of every individual self as lying 
in the universal self, which is tho same for {ill, I'mding expression on similar 
lines in thoir lives, however different they might otliorwiso appear to be 
outwardly. This is particularly brought out ))y the author in the first 
chapter of the work, treating of the universal basis of all religious and sup- 
ported by rolovont quotations from the scriptures of tlio differents faiths 
recognised as living and having a greater or leas extent of profession. 

The three lengthy chapters that follow are devoted rather to the 
practical aspects of religious life, classified according to tho throo fundamental 
traits of human mind. Here too tho author has not boon sparing in lending 
support to his learnod exposition from tho original texts regarded as authori- 
tative in the different faiths, all indicating a marvellous unanimity in the 
fundamentals. The last but ono chapter deals with tho problem of sound 
education, in its wider and deeper aspect, as also with the role of a true 
educationist, as it should he if approached and solved in tho light of the 
common spiritual nature of man as evidenced by tho discussions of the 
previous chapters. The last chapter of tho present edition sums up in brief 
the gist of tho conclusions of tlio whole treatment about the main topic 
undertaken and executed so elaborately in the liody of the work. 

Intellectually, and spiritually as well, tho days of old divergent faiths in 
their external forms appear to be doomed, and tho time has come to look 
about for a religion of universal value which all human beings may follow and 
pi'aotiso in life without any distinction of raco or nationality, social status 
or sex, onsto or creed. If our life is to bo soundly laid on a spiritual basis, 
as it should ho for real peace and true prosperity, there is no other way to 
that in the day than an open espousal of a Beligion Universal, which the 
broad-minded author has endeavoured to present in its essentials in this 
unique and admirable work, written, not with any ‘home-made’ ideas, but 
soundly based on recognised teachings or writings of old prophets and rishis. 
It is hoped the book will find a wide circulation among readers belonging to 
different faiths and have such ‘praotioaT appreciation as it pro-erainently 
deserves to have. 


P. B. Adhikari. 
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MABAYA-DUAUMASABAE : by Dr. Bhagavau Das, M-A., D. Litfc. 

Published by Kashi Vidya-Pitha, Benares. 

Price Annas 8 only. 

This is a vary interesting work written in Sanskrit verses mostly in the 
sloka stylo and metre, the perusal of which will remind the reader of the 
texts of Manu-SamMta, if he happens to bo familiar with them. It comes 
as a surprise from the pen of one whose writings have hitherto appeared 
mostly in English and in the philosophic style of prose. The language is 
so simple and the discourses so clear and impressive that one undertaking 
its study is likely to run on with its easy flow until he reaches the terminus. 
It covers 270 pages of thick print in the nagri script, divided into several 
sections treating of different but allied subjects — biological, psychological, 
sociological, political, ethical and religious. The model followed by the 
author looks like the Dharmasastra of the sages Manu and others, and yet 
it is pre-eminently modern in its outlook and treatment. By calling it 
modern, it is not meant to be entirely original, as the term might suggest. 
The bulk of the disoourse is based on the older texts, mostly Vedio or what 
directly or indirectly follows from this source — the Upmisads, SmriU- 
sastras, Itihasas and Puranas, Only the interpretation and presentation of 
the older teachings may be said to be modern in outlook and purpose. In 
reading the book one gets the impression of a Manu reappearing in the garb 
of the author, offering the same instructions as the older prototype did, only 
making the teachings suitable to the present age. 

Of the various subjects dealt with in the course of the ‘verdoal' 
discourses, the principal and fundamental one appears to be social organisa- 
tion on the lines of the scheme of the ancient sages, particularly Manu H.nd 
Vyasa, as interpreted by the author and accommodated to modern require- 
ments, keeping, as far as possible, the same structural forms and retaining 
the same spiritual basis and purpose. Under this scheme, the theme which 
the author has repeatedly brought in for discussion is the age-old problem 
of what is called Varnasroma-mdM ( the principle of division of 'society 
according to Varnas now understood in the sense of Oastes ) and of indivi- 
dual life according to asramas ( the four recognised stages through which 
that life should develop under the Scheme. ) The author particularly 
emphasises the need of the former division according to Varnas as the most 
desirable basis of any social organisation that may be of permanent value 
to humanity. But he rejects the current mode of division according to birth 
( Jahma-varna ) which has been carried to the extreme creating a hideous 
number of castes and suboastes- Originally the division was into four 
classes based on natural and functional differences between man and man 
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( Smhham-kama^varm ) and ifc was iiofc the intention ot tho sohomo that 
it slioulcl be hororUtary as it canic to be subsoquonfcly nuirlo under social or 
political oireiimsbaneos when the orif|inal principUi was either forgotten or 
iieglactod. Nor was tho division bused on mere dirforences of oomplosion as 
the term mj-na might suggest iiy its literal moanitjg. This anciont sohomo 
of division of mon according to tlioir natal tendencies and conseciuout 
functional capacities appears to tho autlior to he ao sound for any desirable 
social organisation that ho would suggest the atloiition of tins ancient sohomo 
of Yedic India, as formulated and presented by Mami in his Dharma-saaira, 
witli necessary modilications to make it suitahle for the in'esonb ago. And 
he appears to bo so optiniisticiilly eontldent that nothing hut tiio adoption 
of this sohomo would sorvo tho purpose of any social organisation in 
removing tho troubles of tho day or making them loss pernicious. 

Now the Ciuostion is — Can any sohomo of nociul organisation on similar 
lines be adopted in tho modern ago ? It i.s doubtful if that can he ofTootivoly 
done on a largo scale. It surpasses our understanding how this schomo could 
be revived in its ancient form or spirit. And oven if that were attempted 
daringly in any special section of humanity ns an exporimetit, would it be 
successful ? Tho organisers iniglit try hard and keep it under control during 
their life-time. But could it lio made pernianonb V Wt' uro afraid it would 
again run its old course from the Karma-jati to ,7anma-jati with all its evil 
consequonces, or it would dio out in time as it is actually doing iiow among 
tho 'highor' classes and ‘enlightened’ momhors of nindu Society. As a 
matter of fact, tho present day tendency is found to ho advancing towards 
something of tho kind, though not exactly to any division of classes by 
Varna, as the author would have it. Would it bo desirable to introduce any 
clear-cut division of tho kind, howovor sound tlio princijjlo might appear to 
be ? We approdate tho entluisiasm with which tho author upholds the 
schomo and the ideal underlying it ; wo value tho sound criticisms lie offers 
on the existing state of things in human socioty. But tho doubt stands how 
far the plan he suggests is feasible. 

P. B. Adhikari. 

TEE TESTAMENT OF IMMQBTALTTY : an Anthology edited by N. G. 

Pabor and Baber, London. 

The illusory securities of a sophisticated urban life tend to screen from 
the eyes of “civilised” man the fundamental rhythms of birtli and death, of 
growth and decay ; and it is usually only wlion tho shock of a personal 
avemant tears aside that veil of convention, that ho is brought face bo 
Uty, and seeks for himself with urgency tho answer to the 
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anoient question of Job : “If a man die, shall he live again ?" Today, 
however, over a large area of the world, and especially in Western 
Europe, the conditions of modem war have stripped away for millions of 
people all illusion of physical security, and made death and bereavement on 
a large scale an ever-present possibility. There is therefore a peculiar 
appropriateness in the appearance in these times of an anthology such as 
this, dealing with "the positive assurance of a life beyond death”, and 
published by the author, as he says, "in the belief that a need which I 
felt is shared by others.” 

Perhaps in the nature of the case no anthology can ever be completely 
satisfying to anyone except its author. Just because personal taste enters 
so largely into the choice, the reader will nearly always miss some favourite 
poem or passage which he himself would have included. But on the other 
hand ha will find new treasures which he did not know before, or see old 
treasures in a new light, and can thus enjoy the delights both of recognition 
and of discovery. Ths Testament of Immortality is rich in the variety 
of the sources on which the compiler has drawn ; ancient Egypt and India 
stand side by side with modern America ( which is especially well represen- 
ted ); a passage from St. Augustine neighbours an extract from the London 
Times ; Sufi, Hindu and Christian mystics all give their testimony ; letters, 
memoirs, poetry and philosophy are all laid under contribution. The result 
is stimulating, and the lack of any formal arrangement, either in the hook 
as a whole or within its different sections, is rather an advantage than 
otherwise. It prevents the reader from looking for what is hot there—a 
logically developed philosophical position-^and encourages him to appraise 
each passage or poem for itself, as the expression, of the insight attained by 
one great personality into a universal mystery. 

Here and there in the book errors have crept: in which are doubtless 
due in most oases to printers’ oversight, though when they occur in a 
familiar poem they obtrude themselves and jar unpleasantly. Masefield’s 
grand lines ‘‘By a Bier-side" are misquoted in a manner which detracts 
seriously from their dignity and strength. Such .a blemish is the more 
regrettable in a book which otherwise maintains a high standard in the type 
and arrangement no less than in the quality of the material. 

Marjorie Sykes. 

THE NUMBEB OF BASIS : by Dr. Y. Eaghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar, Pp. xxii & 192. 

In this volume of ten ohapters“the chapters were originally published in 
the form of articles in the Journal of Oriental Eesearch, Madras — the 
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author undortakos a double task. In tlie drst place ho outlines the de^'elop- 
mont, through some liftoon or more conturios, of a mmilior of related and 
contrasted doctrines concerning the nuiuhor and nature (jf JiVa'i/r-concepb in 
Sanskrit Poetics. In the second phico ho sots forth wliafe ho beliovcs to l)o 
the essential points for a correct numlicring of the Jin.mfi, 

An investigation into tlic literature on a [jartumhu' subject and tho 
study of tho theories and concepts citibnrlied in that literature should go liaud 
in hand. Unfortunately, in many a field of old Indian culture, such a 
combination is a rare oeourronco. In some cases wo have only liistorioal 
accounts of tho literary outiiut on tlie .suhjtuita concerned, while in obhors 
we have descriptions of what are belicvod to he tho run in doctrines of 
particular systems of thought with scanty I'oforenco to tlus history of their 
evolution. Sanskrit l^oetios is going to he an honouraldo oxcoi)t.ion in this 
matter. While scholars like Dr. S. K. Dc and P. V. Kano wove, in thoir 
pioneer work, principally concerned with furnishing an ehihorate account of 
the literature and a good treatment of the subject, a host of scliolars have 
seriously taken up deteilod historical inveetigatioms of various individual 
theories and doctrines expounded and elaborated by numerous writers at 
different times. 

The work under review gives in ten cliaptcrs a cornprohonsivo and 
scholarly account of tho history of some peculiar and original views and of 
the controversy over tho exact number of different Ertnan in Bnnskrit Poetics 
from Bharata ( beginning of tho Ohristian ora ) down to Jagannath ( 17th 
century ). The views of different writers have been clearly .sot forth and 
fully explained with profuso quotations from puhlisliod us well as un- 
published works. The handling of tho historical oloments is oxtromoly skilful. 
Dr. Eaghavan has an unusual gift for presenting complex material in such 
a way as to make it seem intelligiblo and aignincant to tlio lay reader without 
missing the finer points of interpretation that are of interest to scholars, 
In the first five ohai^ters of this study, both likenoesos and divorgonoos in 
the thought of a number of ancient writors on literary criticism who 
assert the inclusion of tho Quiebistic ( Santa-rasa ) as against its exclusion 
are vividly displayed, and some of thoir implications suggested. In the 
succeeding chapters, a similar treatment is given to the clivorgont opinions 
of the writers who discuss topics like ( i ) Easas other than tho gonerally 
accepted ones, ( ii ) The different varieties of tlio samo Eaaa, ( iii ) New 
aooessory moods, ( iv ) Are all Easas pleasurable and ( v ) lastly tho JJasa- 
synthesis. Although, the author discusses all these problems more or less 
in detail, the main part of his discussion, to quote tho foreword by Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna, is concerned with the admissibility of the Quiotistio as the ninth 
Basa. A brief reference to it may not be out of place. 
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TJie Quiofcisfcio, far from nob boinfi a ram, m ib is argued by some 
scliolarj), is tho highoafc typo of rasa, fcho crowning of all joabhebio, inbellaobual 
and moral fultllmonb. Analysing tho nature of the Quiebisbio we find that bhe 
onbiro mental fabric remains from the very beginning void of all unrest as 
well as dullness. It is oonconbrabod on tho inner spirit, and, as such, bhe 
psychosis is bosb suited for the appreciation of the Quietistio ; and hence it 
is called the rasa par excellonoe. 

There is a class of thinkers who emphatically deny that the Quietistio 
has a place in the drama, though they are not prepared to repudiate 
its very existence. The drama being primarily meant for stage-representa- 
tion, tho Quietistio is out of place in it as it is capable of being enacted by one 
who is possessed of sama { tranquility ). But, had it been a truth, the 
representation of the Terrible and the Furious would have been impossible, 
as the actor is nob really possessed of the corresponding permanent emotion. 
Another objection may be put forward from the side of the audience that 
the vocal and instrumental music, an indispensable part of dramatic represen- 
tation, does not permit the to form the peculiar psychosis, necessary 

for the proper appreciation of the rasa. But it may be argued that there is 
music, and music, as such, is certainly not opposed to the tranquility of mind. 
Thus does Dr. Eaghavan, following the instance of Jagannath, establish the 
claim of the Quietistio to be called a ninth rasa in the Natya even. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that the author has not only 
analysed and explained tho all-pervasiveness of rasas and showed the process 
of their evolution, but also the reverse process of synthesis has been 
explained and by this process he has arrived at one rasa as the rasa or the 
cardinal principle in life and liter|,tur0. JSasu-experienee being comprehensive 
of two elements — one ontological and the other psychological — is a compo- 
site whole, of which contradictory attributes can be predicted. This apparent 
contradictiou in its Constitution sharply demarcates rasa from other 
experiences and this is the reason why it has been characterised by all 
writers on Poetics as a supernormal ( alauhika ) experience. Hence, a 
sympathetic mind will read in them one principle, and declare with our 
author. Dr. Eaghavan, the eternal truth. 

There is a full index of authors and works appended at the end, 
showing the kind of reference and notes on which the study is based and 
supplying details of information prized by the student of Indian literary 
criticism. The author, as wall as the Ad-yar Library of Madras, is t?o be 
congratulated for bringing out this excellent work. 

Nageudranath Obakravarty, 
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EBISHNA AND ms SONG : by D. S. Snrma. ( Published 
by International Book IIouso, Ash Lane, Kaplanado Eoad, 

Bombay. Pp. 93. Price; Ee. 1/8/- ). 

“The Gita is par czceMenoe the Song of Krishna,” says Professor Sarma in 
the opening chapter and tlion goes on to ostablish bho title of Krishna to bho 
rank of a world-teacher. Towards this end, ho has bouohed upon the funda- 
mental aspects of the truth as enunciated in blie Bhagon'ad-CHia under the 
following heads : Krishna, — the toaehor of Non-violoneo, Dharmti— moohani- 
cal and organioal, freedom through gorvico ; rest in work and work in ro.sb : 
devotion ; meditation ; action ; knawlodge of tho Ouo and devotion to 
Humanity, As these are problems in which tho man of tho world is vitally in- 
terested, the Gita is called “tho luyman'H Upanishad." Thus, Life is prosonted 
as a synthesis of various values and viewpoints which, broadly speaking, fall 
under tho categories of ethical and metapliysical,— “tho fonnor sotting 
forth what man ought to do and tho latter what God is.” Consequently, what 
at times seems to bo contradictory is only complementary ; for example, now 
God is referred to as tho Supra-personal Absolute and again as t,ho personal 
Iswara, “who creates, protects and destroys all beings,” wliilo tho truth is 
that He is both. Further, “the Gita", says tlio author, "is unique among 
our scriptures in that it insists that oven tlio highest mystic should do 
service to society and should worship God in all beings” ; hoiico, tho 
reconciliation of morality and religion, scriptural authority and Bolf-roaliza- 
tion, solitude and society. 

Professor Sarma's short studies in the many-sided teaching of Krishna 
are marked by his usual clarity of thought, simplicity of stylo and earnest- 
ness of tho enquiring spirit. Those who cannot read tho original in Sanskrit 
text or commentary will find Krishna and Ms Smp handy ns well as 
helpful. 

G.'M. 

FBEPABATION FOB OITIKENSEIP ; By Sophia Wadia. 

( Published by International Book House, Ash Lane, 

Esplanade Bead, Bombay. Pp. 72. 

Price : Ee. 1/- ). 

“The present world confusion is due to a false evaluation of the principle of 
heterogeneity”, says the author. The true evaluation, according to her, is a 
'.al concept of Democracy, ns laid down by tho groat Teachers of 
y, who emphasised the truth of the oneness of all life. As the 
mnishad says ; “Of the measure of the thumb, Purusba, the Spirit, 
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dwells ever in tiie heart of all boinp as the Inner Ego/' The Spirits express- 
es itself, however, iu various forms, so mir syatsem of eduoation, society and 
the State should join hands in creating for the citizens an atmosphere in 
which the latter’s diversities of types, temperaments, tastes and talents 
will be related to the truth of One Life "as the rays of the snn are related 
to the sun." Truly does the author observe, "The State is a playground 
for human spiritual evolution." 

The great problem of Democracy, then, is right eduoation, which 
consists in cultivating capacity for "gaining perception and oonviotion in 
all matters in life" ; i- e., self-eduoation, self-discipline, self-knowledge,— in 
other words, knowledge of our soul-nature. This will bring home to man 
the truth that "the very essence of Democracy is the greatest good of the 
largest number”tog6ther with its corollary of dedicating oneself and one’s 
work to the service of humanity. Thus will be obviated the ugly existence 
and oonfliob of "have’s" and "have-not’s", the so-called "backward" and "pro- 
gressive" communities, the "saint" and the “sinner", For, ki the economy 
of Life all these have their proper place and purpose. 

In short, though the thesis of the author in her present book is practi- 
cally the same as expounded by her in her“Brotherhood of Eeligions/' 
yet the attempt at application of the truth of One Life to our several current 
problems has made Preparation for Oitizmship stimulating, 

G.M. 


LIFE OF 80 BABJEB SBAPOOBJBB BEmALBB, 0. L E., : 
by Nowrojee Sorabji Bengalee 
( Price and Publisher’s name not mentioned ). 

Bombay is rightly known as a city where the beginnings of a proper public 
life in our country were laid during the last century. !Ehe subject of the 
biographical sketch ( which is illustrated and is both in English as well as 
in Gujarati ), under review, who died in 1893, at the age of , 63, was a 
pioneer is several social, political, educational and economic reforms, not 
only in his own Par si community, but also in the field of making some 
of the present-day civic institutions in Bombay, like the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and the vernacular press, examples in integrity, efifioienoy, and broad- 
based humanism. The story of Sorabji’s rise from poverty to power reads 
like a romanee ; it is, therefore, of absorbing interest to tho young. Mors, 
It affords a fascinating study in the evolution of Bombay as the nerve- 
centre of our Nationalism. The various incidents, mentioned in the 
biography, confirm the author’s estimate of Borahjee "as. a front-rank leader 
of his time" who, in dealing with others, wag "straight as a die” and who, 
13 
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as a public man, was “aciiiiafeod by a high and serious purpose, rtisintoroafcad, 
indepencleuii and showing uniiinolhng coiirago and dotormination.” If liistory, 
as Oarlylo says, is “a aorios of biographies” then the above biography is an 
epitome of the history of Bombay of the sovontios and eighties of the last 
century. 

G. M. 


ENLIST INDIA FOB FBEEDOM : by Edward Thompson. 
( Gollanoz. Ss. 6d. ) 


Apathy, born of almost rleliborate ignorance, towards India and the 
aspirations of her i) 0 oplo, among the ruling clasB in England is at tho bottom 
of practically all the badness and madness of tho British Indian administra- 
tive system. And whatever can be done to diseipato tho darkness which 
clouds the mind and blurs the vision of our masters is welcome. Nobody 
today is perhaps bettor fitted for this task than Dr. Edward Thompson, whose 
association with Bengal is even today romornherod with affection by 
thousands of his students. Thougli ho loft India nearly two decades ago, he 
has kept alive his interest in the country. His knowledge almut India is quite 
uptodato for ho has made almost every other year a journey to India to see 
things for liimsalf and is also known to bo intimate with some of the most 
important of our political leaders. I remember he was at Wardha when 
the Congress Working Oommitteo took tho decisive step of calling out the 
Congress Ministers from office. 

Tho book, within the short span of 120 pages, contains a mine of useful 
and pertinent information about India and I fervently hope the book will bo 
widely read by, and be known amongst, tho people for whom it is meant. The 
ohaptors, particularly on the Moalems and .Indian Princes, aro most important. 
They very conclusively drive homo tho hollowness of blioir re.Hpoobive clainas, 
astounding alike in their immensity and falsity. How I wish it were possible 
to distribute gratis a pamphlet containing at least these two chapters to tho 
members of Parliament ! 

Whether India can still be retrieved for tlio British Empire is an 
interesting speculation, which it would be risky for us to enter into at the 
moment. One cannot, however, but agree with tho irrepressible Dr. Johnson 
that most schemes of political improvement are very laughaljlo things. 

A. K. 0. 
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TWILIGHT IN DELHI ; A Noyel by Ahmad Ali. 

The Hogarth Press, London, Price 7 s. 6 d. neb. 

This is the first novel in English by an author whose name should be 
familiar to the readers of ‘‘New Writing.” The author, we are assured, is 
also one of the leading literary lights in Urdu and belongs to the group of 
young writers who call themselves “Progressive.” Nob knowing Urdu, we 
are deprived of aoquainbanoe with his work in that beautiful language, but 
we hope his novels in Urdu are of better quality than the one under review. 
The novel sets out bo give us an intimate glimpse into the life of two 
generations of an old Muslim family of Delhi, which retains poignant 
memories of the vanished Moghul grandeur. Members of a proud and 
virilu race which once ruled in Delhi have now perforce turned traders and 
clerks and live at the mercy of imported rulers. How great has been the 
moral and mental degeneration caused by this change, how slowly and day 
by day physical and moral squalor invades the life of a defeated race, is the 
undertone of the author's theme. It is a pathetic pioture. The brave, proud 
and sensuous have become bitter, sentimental and voluptuous. No doubt 
the author is aware of a new ferment in the national consciousness, of a new 
India burning into shape out of the havoc of the old, but the heroes of 
that new India will come of another stock. Anyway, the author in the 
novel under review is not concerned with the new, hut with the decaying, 
glory. 

The novel’s defect is that it is much more of a chronicle than a 
character study and tends bo drag on as a record of commonplace details in 
the daily life of an Indian household. To foreign readers, unfamiliar with 
such life, the novelty of it may prove entertaining, even “fascinating.” We 
have the testimony of no less a critic than Mr. E. M. Porster to that effect. 
Perhaps the book is meant for such readers only. We await the young 
writer’s next novel with interest. 


K. E. 
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